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GESTED ae a 

Expressions of grief at the 
death of our President are 
universal, and we join the host of those who 
mourn the recent tragedy at Buffalo. It was not 
the assassination of a despot or a tyrant. Presi- 
dent McKinley was one of the people—a man 
chosen to speak for them and to act for them, 
as if they were but one person. There is none 
who does not feel tenderly for those whom he has 
left behind. This is human. There is no one 
who does not deplore the fact that he had to give 
his life to the task which his countrymen had 
asked him to perform. The life which he sur- 
rendered with such cheerfulness, was, like the 
task he had assufned, a life given to those whom 
he represented. So that there enters into the 
event more than the sorrow of one human being 
for another whose life has been lost through 
the treacherous hand of a misguided fool. Ad- 
vantage has been taken of the fact that our 
Presidents are of the same clay as the rest of 
us, that they are and have been living protests 
against all forms of oppression, and are accessible 


Assassination of the 
President 


at times to the fraternal greetings of their fellow- 
men without suspicion of base acts, or much less, 
of murderous treachery. It is hard to realize that 
anyone could direct a deadly blow at the one 
person in the world to-day who in his person 
embodies the greatest freedom, the widest hap- 
piness, the most profound prosperity which can 
be recorded in the entire history of our planet. 
Yet we have to reckon with the fact that, even 
so, there exist creatures so oppressed with a 
knowledge of their insignificance and utter 
worthlessness that they will risk their lives and 
their souls to attain a momentary feeling of con- 
sequence such as will satisfy their morbid thirst 


for notoriety. Our chief magistrate needs protec- 


and the 
nation might well consider the abandonment of 
the hand-shaking ordeal to which every President 
submits with a feeling of trepidation. 
we are in the presence of that supreme tragedy of 
the universe and of human history, which, by vir- 
tue of a mysterious law at the core of things, lays 
the fate of the noblest and best at the mercy of 
the basest. Some of the most insignificant beings 
that God has permitted to crawl on the face of 
His earth have slain the reputations of thousands, 
more than once have altered the history of races, 
now, it may again be proved, have sensibly affect- 
ed the destiny of nations. 


SRE Se 
Self-Sacrifice forthe Sake The investigation at Ha- 
of Science vana of the cause and the 
agency of communication of yellow fever resulted 
in the death of three out of the eight persons 
experimented on. These fatalities have caused 
the scientists to discontinue the experiments. 
Since the statement at the London medical con- 
gress of Doctor Koch’s conclusions respecting 
tuberculosis a number of persons have offered 
themselves as subjects for inoculation. The con- 
census of opinion at the congress was against 
experiments involving danger to human life. 
The ethical question here involved is discussed 
by the Toledo Times: 


Is it morally right for a man to offer himself as 
a possible victim for the good of the race? It is a 
form of self-sacrifice with which we are not fa- 
miliar, and to which we have not yet adjusted our- 
selves. The physician is expected to brave in- 
fection, the health officer to assume chances of 
contagion that the public is to be shielded from, 
the fireman, the police officer, the life saver, are 
expected to go where duty calls them regardless of 
consideration of personal safety. These men, 
when killed or maimed in the exercise of their du- 
ties, we characterize as martyrs and heroes, and 
rightly, too. To lay down one’s life for a friend is 
the crowning expression of human affection. To 


tion against these diseased creatures, 


Meanwhile 
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dare death, to die for the impersonal, often unap- 
preciating, public, is a still higher type of love. 

The man who submits himself as a subject for 
the physician’s experimentation to determine and 
test theories of vital importance is certainly no less 
a hero than the fireman or the policeman who falls 
at his post. Each dies that society may be prof- 
ited. In the case of medical investigation the 
only thing to be certain of is that the knowledge 
gained is worth the possible sacrifice of human 
life, and that it can be gained in no other way. 
The point of issue is not one so much of ethics as 
one of medicine. The Savior of Mankind gave the 
world the proper example of sacrifice. It is for 
the physician to say if there is need for the sacri- 
fice. When they do say so, there are many who 
will rejoice at the opportunity of thus examplarily 
serving the cause of humanity. There is always a 
man for every emergency. 





An Exhibit of Municipal A feature of the recent con- 
Art vention of the National 
League of Town and Village Improvement Asso- 
ciations was the passage of a resolution, intro- 
duced by Mr. Albert Kelsey, who is chairman of 
the Art Federation of Philadelphia, petitioning 
the authorities of the St. Louis Exposition to pro- 
vide for an exhibit of civic art. 

These columns have urged so often the im- 
portance of the movement for town and city 
improvement that it is with pleasure we not only 
recognize the value of Mr. Kelsey’s idea, but 
note the general commendation it has received. 
And surely if a Fair counts for anything, it ought 
to contribute to the bettering, to the beautifying, 
of the places in which men spend their days— 
the streets in which they walk, the houses in 
which they live, work, worship and play. And 
surely also, few exhibits could be made more 
spectacular and attractive. In three international 
expositions abroad, exhibits of municipal art and 
the science of city-making have been important 
and popular features. The Boston Herald says 
of the idea: 


If adopted—and the St. Louis management 
should jump at the chance of making such a feature 
—it will give that occasion pre-eminence among 
affairs of the kind in promoting a movement of 
vital consequence to the well-being of civilization. 
The step is urged particularly for the reason that 
the improvement of towns and cities is a subject of 
such widely recognized importance to the people 
of the United States; civic improvements of a pub- 
lic character being destined soon to transform 
many communities, reflecting—in the words of the 
St. Louis programme—“man in his full twentieth 
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century development, exhibiting not alone his ma- 
terial, but his social, advancement,” in a most con- 
spicuous manner. 

Such an idea if developed to its full and easily 
practicable possibilities, would create at St. Louis 
an exhibition within an exhibition, a sort of civic 
Midway Plaisance upon a scale large enough to il- 
lustrate modern city making in all countries and 
in all its phases. There would be a Civic Arts 
building for exhibiting representations of notable 
municipal improvements, including models, plans, 
maps and photographs—the models to show in 
plaster, or similar material, such things as public 
buildings, bridges and artistic street equipments. 
The outdoor section should be devoted to repre- 
sentation of ideal city streets and public places, with 
opportunities for street pageantry, for showing 
street lighting methods, with types of the best de- 
signs for lamp-posts as employed in European 
cities; systems of sanitation; the treatment of 
various kinds of formal areas in congested centers, 
including the intelligent grouping of public utili- 
ties; commendably legitimate and inoffensive ways 
of providing public advertising, both for daylight 
and night-time purposes; and a showing of the 
proper architectural and decorative accessories for 
parks and other departments of municipal organi- 
zation. There should also be a civic bureau of in- 
formation and a library for all manner of statistics, 
reports and other data made easy of access. 

Such a feature at St. Louis would not only be 
one of the most attractive features of the exhibi- 
tion, but would furnish object lessons for civic 
progress whose influence for good would be in- 
estimable. 


The Rochester Post Express, which has given 
large space to the movement, speculates as to the 
shape a civic exhibit might take: 


There would be, for instance, the public build- 
ings of a town, the city hall, the post-office, the 
county court house, grouped upon a plaza that 
should be the official center, and whence model 
streets should radiate. There should be also the 
public library, the art gallery, the model school. 
Each of these buildings would in itself house a 
municipal exhibit. In the town hall there might 
be collected, for instance, city reports and statis- 
tics; in the public library there would be an ex- 
hibit of the literature on civic betterment, in the 
town’s art gallery, a collection, in casts and pho- 
tographs, of civic art. The streets would be laid 
out as model streets, exhibiting the merits of vari- 
ous kinds of pavements, of improved tree-planting 
and “parking,” and of street lighting—with the full 
sized models of the world to draw upon. The 
school would be surrounded by a model school- 
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yard, and within this building the art-for-schools 
associations would have their display. The town 
would contain a play ground, with an exhibit of 
out-door gymnasium apparatus. Civic monu- 
ments, statues and fountains would be shown; so- 
ciological features would be illustrated, and so the 
plan, ever opening up new features, develops more 
and more, enlisting widespread and eager interest 
among all who care for civic betterment. It is al- 
together the most interesting and important sug- 
gestion yet made regarding the St. Louis fair, and 
it is a matter of no little significance that—in the 
East, at least—the mere discussion of this project 
has given to the Louisiana Purchase exposition a 
dignity and an appearance of national importance 
that formerly it had not seemed to have. This fact 
is a revelation of the widespread interest in the 
various phases of town and city improvement. 


The Irish Literary Move- The enthusiasm for the re- 
mont vival of the Erse language 
and the study of its literature is one of the most 
picturesque of recent literary tendencies. Mr. 
Justin McCarthy discusses it on page 482 of this 
issue. Mr. W. B. Yeats, Mr. George Moore and 
“Moira O’Neill,” concerning all of whom we have 
had something to say, are the chief apostles of 
the movement. It is, of course, partially a 
patriotic one. Its deeper ground is in the passion 
to preserve the identity of the Irish people. A 
national tongue and literature are the most pow- 
erful defenses of a subjected nation against ab- 
sorption by a conquering one. Poland clings 
with passionate fervor to her ancient tongue. 
Why should not Ireland resume the use of hers? 
On its esthetic side the Neo-Celtic movement 
has not a little to say for itself. The New York 
Commercial Advertiser says: 

Whether or not it will succeed is a very doubtful 
question, but it has at least called attention to the 
wild beauty of much of the minor poetry which 
Irishmen and Irish women have written in the 
English language. Matthew Arnold said that no 
great piece of literature had ever emanated from 
the Celtic peoples—and this is so, unless we regard 
the French as being Celts, as, indeed, we think they 
are. But, though there is nothing written in any 
Celtic dialect which belongs to literature of the 
first order, nevertheless there is much that has a 
peculiar fascination of its own, and also qualities 
that give it a distinctive flavor—a wildness, an 
eerie imagination, a strange inconsequence, a fit- 
ful passién and an undertone of melancholy—all of 
which are blended in a way that is wholly inde- 
scribable. The lately published anthology of Mr. 
Rolleston is full of the most striking illustrations 
of all these qualities, and when one reads, for ex- 
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ample, such poems as “Corrymeela” and “Fion- 
nuala” he receives the same impression of vague 
beauty and luminous mists and indefinable sub- 
limity as comes to him from the pages of Ossian. 
For, although Ossian is in one way the invention 
of Macpherson, just as Omar Khayyam is the in- 
vention of Fitzgerald, still, in its escense, Ossian 
is as truly Celtic as the Rubaiyat is truly Persian. 

One would say “a priori” that a movement head- 
ed by literary men and scholars would have no last- 
ing effect upon popular usage, and that the Celtic 
renaissance can scarcely be regarded as anything 
more than a harmless fad for the cultivated few. 
It depends, however, upon whether the literary 
men and scholars are merely doing something for 
their own amusement or whether they are appeal- 
ing to a strong national sentiment which has been 
waiting -for them to give it definite expression. 
The latter was the case with the so-called Félibres, 
who began in 1845 to restore the Provencal form 
of speech to its ancient place of honor. At that 
time this musical, liquid language had sunk to the 
position of a purely rustic patois, used by peas- 
ants, who were themselves ashamed of it. Men of 
genius, however, such as Roumanille, and especial- 
ly Mistral, animated by that love of their own lo- 
cality which is so strong in every Frenchman, set 
themselves to the task of restoring the old lan- 
guage in which the “trovvéres” sang and in which 
so many amatory pleadings were made before the 
medieval courts of love. The effort has been en- 
tirely successful, so that now not only do the 
Félibres themselves constitute a literary guild of 
much importance, with a regular organization, an 
official journal and a record of much fine literary 
production to their credit, but the language of 
Provence itself has been rehabilitated. 

It must be said, however, that if the like move- 
ment in Ireland shall prove unsuccessful it will be 
because of the almost universal truth that Irishmen 
have always done more brilliant service for other 
countries than for their own. Ireland has given 
to Great Britain some of its ablest soldiers, states- 
men and administrators. It has given to the 
United States, unfortunately, a whole legion of 
municipal masters. It furnished France with at 
least one of its presidents, and even to the South 
American republics it has contributed generals and 
admirals of distinction. But all the while it has 
done very little for itself, and this, we think, is be- 
cause, while the true Celt is often extremely able 
as an individual, his people, taken in a mass, are 
shifting and unstable, and therefore the most ef- 
fective combination is found when the Celtic alert- 
ness, courage and imagination work out results 
through the instrumentality of men possessed of 
different racial traits. 
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That happiness is the por- 
tion of royalty is a delusion 
to which not alone a broad survey of history but 
not a few careers within the acquaintance of this 
generation corttributes little. The New York 
Times moralizes over the life story of the im- 
perial lady who lately passed away at Cronberg: 


The Career of an Empress 


The life story of the elderly lady who yesterday 
died at Cronberg is calculated to dispel the illu- 
sion, if still entertained, that happiness is the por- 
tion of royalty. It is doubtful if many women of 
her time had a less satisfactory life than the Em- 
press Frederick. 

It is a long time ago that, as the first born of the 
reigning Queen, the Princess Royal occupied a 
unique place in the affections of the sentimental 
British people. Perhaps nothing made the royal 
family more popular than the artless and “bour- 
geois” celebrations in the journals that Queen 
Victoria allowed to be published, to “Vicky” and 
“Bertie.” And the marriage of the Queen’s first- 
born to the heir presumptive to the throne of 
Prussia was an event second only in interest to 
the subsequent marriage of the Prince of Wales. 
It was also an event of a considerable national im- 
portance. When Prince Albert arrived in England 
to marry the Queen, Thackeray tells us that the 
streets were filled with songs and pictures “indica- 
tive of the absurdity of Germany.” When his eld- 
est daughter was married to a more “important” 
German Prince than he had himself been, he had 
pretty well lived down that feeling. And the mar- 
riage was the occasion of a better popular feeling 
as well as a “dynastic alliance.” 

So far as is known, the marriage was a suitable 
one, but it could not have been quite happy for 
the reason that the Princess was distinctly unpopu- 
lar with the Prussian people and could not over- 
come the strong prejudice with which she was re- 
garded, a prejudice which led to coldness and 
sometimes to insult when the opportunity offered. 
The Princess was destined to elicit the same 
national jealousy in Germany which her father had 
provoked in England. Her husband was so modern 
and moderate and civilized sort of person that he 
was strongly suspected by the Prussian junkers 
of a design, when he should come to the throne, 
to Anglicize the Prussian Constitution. Doubtless, 
if he had succeeded to the throne in full health 
and strength the development of Germany would 
have taken different lines, and the inevitable trans- 
formation of it into a politically modern country 
would have been a peaceable evolution, instead of 
the explosive revolution by which alone, as it now 
appears, it can be accomplished. 

Moreover, the English marriage was believed 
to have introduced into the German royal family 
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the hereditary disease of scrofula, which represented 
the legacy to posterity of the four generations of 
the Hanoverian dynasty. So bitter was the feeling 
on this account, that Prussian hatred of everything 
English expressed itself in every way in which op- 
portunity was offered. This unmerited* dislike 
caused the English Princess great unhappiness and 
limited her usefulness in many ways. To the Ger- 
tan Court she was an object of more or less sus- 
Ppicion at all times, and it was believed that her 
views on social and economic questions were dan- 
gerously radical and subversive of the ancient 
rights and privileges of the nobility. A clever and 
well-informed woman of the world, she rated the 
pretensions of the German Court dignitaries at 
what they were worth, and took so little pains to 
conciliate this class of hereditary functionaries that 
they lost no opportunity to discredit her to the 
people. With the accession of her husband to the 
throne, her influence became large in proportion 
to the extent to which she had broadened the mind 
of the Emperor Frederick by her association with 
him; but his brief reign disappointed her hopes of 
leaving the impress of her strong individuality and 
British sense upon the artificial life of the German 
Court. Her interference in matters deemed outside 
of her province as Crown Princess brought about 
an irreconcilable quarrel with the inflexible Bis- 
marck, which lasted as long as the Iron Chancellor 
lived. That she had more force than tact was 
shown by her action in dismissing the German 
physicians in attendance upon her husband, and 
committing him to the care of Sir Morell Macken- 
zie, the famous English specialist, who at least suc- 
ceeded in prolonging the life of the Crown Prince 
beyond that of his venerable father and enabling 
him to succeed to the throne of Prussia and the 
high office of German Emperor. 

It is plain that the “junkers” and absolutists, 
with Bismarck at their head, attributed the “Eng- 
lish ideas” of the Crown Prince largely to the in- 
fluence of his wife. There is no evidence to that 
effect of which we are aware. But, with or with- 
out evidence, the suspicion imbittered the old Em- 
peror’s advisers against her. Bismarck’s influence 
was strong enough with the young Emperor when 
he, in turn, came to the throne, and was still under 
Bismarck’s tutelage, especially in the matter of the 
publication of the Emperor Frederick’s papers, to 
betray the young man into what looked too much 
like acts of filial impiety against both his parents. 

With the death of her husband and the succes- 
sion of her son William, the Dowager Empress 
was set aside and practically eliminated from the 
social and political life of the capital. That she 
loved the Germans no better than they loved her 
is quite probable. 
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The Larger Politics: fairs of the Nations 


Anti-Clerical Agitationin When the “Concordat” was 

France signed between the govern- 
ment of Napoleon I. and Pope Pius VIIL., it 
was thought that the religious question had been 
settled forever in France. The truth is, however, 
that the relations between the church and -the 
state are more entangled than ever, notwithstand- 
ing the numerous ordinances issued by the secre- 
tary of cults and the new laws promulgated by 
the government. Broad-minded statesmen agree 
that the only logical solution is to be found in the 
separation of the church and the state; but it is 
not practical, at least for the present. The prob- 
lem to be solved is this: Previous to the revolu- 
tion of 1789, the clergy, and particularly the re- 
ligious orders, were among the largest property 
owners in France. The revolution confiscated 
this property and sold it in such a way that it 
could never be restored to the original owners. 
In return Napoleon I. granted to the clergy 
a regular salary, besides many privileges 
compensated, it must be said, by obligations of 
various kinds. A separation of the church and 
state would necessarily result in the suppression 
of the salary. To this the clergy answer: “We 
are perfectly willing to dispense with the salary, 
but give us back our property.” This is an im- 
possibility. Furthermore, a money compensation 
is out of the question, for the simple reason that 
it would require more money than France could 
spare during the next few centuries. The 
radicals and socialists contend, on the other hand, 
that the “biens du clergé” (property of the 
clergy) seized by the revolution belonged to the 
people and therefore that the clergy has no re- 
dress at law or in equity. 

Furthermore, the fact must not be lost sight of 
that the main object of the “Concordat” was 
to establish a national clergy (“église gallicane,” 
so to speak), owing more allegiance to the French 
government than to Rome. In other words, 
Napoleon I., paraphrasing the words of Louis 
XIV., wanted to say: “L’Eglise c’est moi!” As 
long as he held the reins of the government, he 
did pretty much as he wanted; he could not pre- 
vent, however, the division of the clergy into two 
camps, the Gallicans, or partisans of a national 
church, and the Ultramontanes, recognizing the 
authority of Rome above everything. During 
the period of the Second Empire the Ultramon- 
tanes and Gallicans were very bitter enemies, 
and strange as it may appear, there is actually a 
renewal of the hostilities during the Third Repub- 
lic, although the interested parties do not ac- 


knowledge the fact. The Pope himself has been 
dragged into the controversy by the law on asso- 
ciations which comes into effect October 2. By 
“association” it is understood that the religious 
congregations are meant, particularly the con- 
gregations which evaded the provisions of the 
Ferry law and refused not only to submit to the 
government but also to the bishops of their dio- 
ceses. Among these congregations are the As- 
sumptionists, who are the direct cause of the 
enactment of the present law. A few years ago 
they began publishing several newspapers, among 


-them La Croix, Le Pélerin, and a review, the 


Cosmos. These publications were at first re- 
ligious in character, but finally entered the politi- 
cal field and advocated the overthrowing of the 
Republic in favor of the Orleanists. In Novem- 
ber, 1899, the newspaper La Croix, published by 
Fathers Bailly, Picard and Allez, became very 
abusive during the trial of La Haute-Cour, where 
Deroulede and his co-accused were sentenced by 
the Senate for high treason. Ten commissaries 
of police, accompanied by a small regiment of 
police inspectors, invaded the buildings of the 
newspapers and discovered nearly two millions in 
gold and many political documents. Following 
this the government decided to enact a new law 
regulating the congregations, the Ferry law being 
inadequate, not to say ineffective. According to 
this law all the associations in existence in France 
must apply to the government previous to October 
2, 1901, asking “legislative authorization” to stay 
in France, and furnishing with their application 
a copy of their statutes. The law is so construct- 
ed that the religious associations are compelled 
to submit first to the bishops of their dioceses. 
The regular congregations cannot publish books 
without the permission of their bishops, whom 
they, particularly the Assumptionists, have seldom 
ever consulted. It can be readily seen that the 
law is directed against them. Among the con- 
gregations who are quoted as refusing to apply 
for the authorization are the Franciscans, the 
Redemptorists, the Assumptionists, the Jesuits 
and the Pudists. On the contrary, the Sulpicians, 
the Lazarists, the Fathers of the Holy Ghost, 
the Christian Brothers, the Benedictines and the 
Dominicans will apply for this authorization. 
This partial list is given to show where the line 
is drawn. The Sulpicians and the Jesuits, who 
lead as educators in France, do not agree on the 
subject. The Sulpicians are Gallicans, many of 
them having recognized the Republic, and they 
submit to the law; the Jesuits are Ultramontanes 
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as a rule, and they have decided to disband, leav- 
ing their schools in the hands of professors trained 
by them in view of what happens to-day. No one 
will fail to see that M. Waldeck-Rousseau, the 
premier, in his fight against the congregations, 
relies a good deal on the regular bishops. In the 
circular which follows it will be seen that “nolens 
volens” the Holy See orders the submission of the 
congregations to the bishops. The circular was 
sent to the procurators of the congregations and 
has been translated from the Latin text published 
in the Osservatore Romano, the official organ of 
the Vatican: 

Right Reverend Superior— 

The following doubt has been submitted to the 
Holy See: The congregations which are not yet 
officially recognized in France: Are they allowed 
to ask the authorization in the terms required by 
article 13 of the new law and by the regulations ac- 
companying this law? 

This doubt has been seriously examined at a pri- 
vate meeting of the cardinals, and the Holy Father 
has decided that the following answer would be 
given through the Sacred Congregation of bishops 
and regulars: 

The Holy See blames and condemns all the dis- 
positions of the new law which infringe upon 
rights. prerogatives and legitimate liberties of the 
religious congregations. Nevertheless, to avoid 
very serious consequences and to prevent in France 
the extinction of the congregations which are do- 
ing so much good to the civil and to religious so- 
ciety, permission is granted to the Institutes not 
recognized yet to ask the authorization referred 
to, but only on the following two conditions: 

1. Old rules and constitutions already approved 
by,the Holy See will not be presented, but instead 
a summary of the statutes to comply with the regu- 
lations of article 3 of the ordinance accompanying 
the law: These statutes can be previously sub- 
mitted without difficulty to the bishops. 

2. In these statutes the submission promised to 
the local ordinary will be in accordance with the 
character of each institute. 

Consequently, and leaving apart diocesans’ con- 
gregations which depend directly from the bishops, 
the congregations approved by the Holy See and 
regulated by the apostolic constitution, “Conditz 
a Christo,” published by our Holy Father Leo 
XIII., December 8, 1900, will promise submission 
to the bishops according to that constitution; as 
to the regular orders, they will promise submission 
to the bishops in accordance with common law. 

You already know that according to this com- 
mon law the regulars depend upon the bishops for 
the erection of a new house in their diocese, for 
the public schools, the asylums, the hospitals and 
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other establishments of this kind, the promotion 
of their members to the orders, the administration 
of the sacraments to the faithful, predication, ex- 
position of the Holy Sacrament, consecration of 
churches, publication of indulgences, establishment 
of sodalities or religious associations, permission 
to publish books; finally the regulars depend upon 
the bishops concerning the welfare of the souls en- 
trusted to their charge. 

Such are the instructions which the Sacred Con- 
gregation of bishops and regulars has been in- 
structed to communicate to your reverence under 
the circumstances. 

Please God to assist you, etc., etg. 

Signed: 
Cardinal Gotti, Prefect. 
Mer. Panici, Secretary of the Sacred Congregation 
of the Bishops and Regulars. 

The whole clerical question in France, thus 
reopened, is one fraught with the most serious 
political possibilities, and the course of its settle- 
ment it would be well to watch closely. The 
London Times is informed that the orders will 
generally resist, and the Pall Mall Gazette, credit- 
ing this information, says: 


Their idea is to hold out till the elections, and 
then force the government to expel them, with the 
result, as they hope, that the electors, seeing their 
fate, will be seized with a passion of pity. It is 
impossible to regard such a decision, however mis- 
taken, without a certain respect, but we question if 
it will greatly affect a people who dislike monks. 
They will say that the law does not affect religion, 
but only certain organizations, the members of 
which, as good citizens, are bound to comply with 
its precepts. Consciences cannot be really wounded 
by an order to submit corporation statutes for ap- 
proval, or to send in lists of names which will be 
known to officials only. It is not, of course, cer- 
tain that the struggle will occur. The Orders have 
still some months’ grace, and “bluffing” is not 
wholly unknown in France. Still, one remembers 
that old reply of the head of the French Jesuits 
when asked to alter the constitution of his Order, 
—“Sint ut sunt aut non sint.” 


The little drama that has 

been playing on the Bosphor- 
us, with France, Russia and Turkey as its dra- 
matic persone, has but slight and transient in- 
terest. Everybody understands that the bellicose 
exchange of compliments between the French 
Ambassador and the Porte was never more than 
a harmless amusement. The New York Times 
tells the story: ' 


The loan of 20,000,000f, 


France and the Turk 


owed certain French 


bankers in Constantinople by the Turkish Govern- 
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ment has been long overdue, and M. Constans, 
after vainly pressing for its repayment, sent a note 
to the Porte the character of which was in a 
measure final. That is the apparent explanation of 
the affair. There is much more beneath the surface, 
however. The espionage system established by Mu- 
nir Bey in Paris, the tampering with French mails 
in Constantinople, the attitude of the Turkish Gov- 
ernment toward French merchants doing business 
in the Levant, and especially the augmentation of 
German influence in Turkey, all need explanation 
and readjustment. This is why the Porte has pro- 
crastinated until it could gain a knowledge of the 
attitude of Germany before consenting-to wash 
slates with France. 

. The appearance of Russia upon the scene, 
whether her demonstrations be confined to rumors 
or not, has a double significance. She owes France 
some sentimental “quid pro quo” for the projected 
meeting of the Czar and Kaiser, and she would re- 
habilitate her influence in the Balkans, which of 
late has been undermined financially, commercially, 
and politically by Germanic schemes engineered in 
Vienna and Berlin. There is now little doubt that 
the present unrest in Albania, Bulgaria, and on the 
Servian frontier, has been brought about by Aus- 
trian agents working to thwart Russian enterprises, 
for the consummation of which a state of tran- 
quillity is desirable. 

But all this did not mean war, the Opposition 
journals of Paris to the contrary notwithstanding. 
There is no war party in France. Even M. Derou- 
lede from his exile in San Sebastien has thought it 
wise to strike the “guerre de revanche” from the 
Nationalist programme. It should be borne in 
mind in reading French papers on this subject that 
public opinion is never consistently presented by 
the press of France, and that the Ministry which 
advocated war or made war inevitable would dig 
its own grave. This state of affairs, however, did 
not prevent M. Constans from showing a bold 
front in Constantinople, the patriotic phase of 
which was much enhanced by the presence of Rus- 
sia. 

Now that the news comes that the Porte has 
concluded to settle its financial differences with 
France, we are also to understand that Germany 
has consented to the settlement of political and 
economic differences at the same time. Still, the 
moral effect of Russia’s attitude will not be lost 
upon the Balkans, nor. will her apparent support 
of France have been wasted upon the mass of the 
French people. 

The Saturday Review (London) takes the 
opportunity to express regret at the position 
which England has too long been regarded as 
occupying with regard to Turkish affairs: 
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We may be sure that if there is the slight- 
est chance of saving his face by playing off 
one Power against the other the Sultan will resort 
to that time-honored device for confounding the 
infidel. This, however, is not a dispute in which 
even Germany could take a hand with advantage. 
If France is content with playing the part marked 
out by common sense, she must secure all the de- 
mands. We are inclined to credit her with honestly 
entertaining the views put forward by the Débats, 
namely, that without any “arriére pensée” she is 
proceeding to regulate certain matters which are 
quite clearly defined and which will leave no diff- 
culty behind them. This simplicity of aim the same 
journal is unkind enough to point out is not to be 
found in every Power. We can only hope that if 
M. Constans finds his coup successful he may not 
be led on to attempt fresh triumphs, for Turkey is 
not a happy ground for these experiments. 

This country will no longer suffer herself to be 
considered the necessary and traditional champion 
of a Government whose continued existence is an 
insult to civilized Europe; but there are questions 
in connection with the territories of the Porte 
which we could not allow to be opened up without 
claiming a voice in their settlement. M. Delcassé 
is too wise a man to permit the unnecessary agita- 
tion of any such thorny matters of controversy. It 
is no concern of ours if, in the struggle of traders, 
German influence may for a time succumb to 
French; the Kaiser’s Government has shown no 
great delicacy, or even humanity, in the efforts it 
has made to advance its commercial interests in 
Turkish quarters. Its policy in Asia Minor tends 
to ajienate it from Russia, but that is not to be re- 
sented by us. As for the present dispute we regard 
it as a trivial occurrence unlikely to lead to any 
results of even appreciable gravity, but no differ- 
ence which finds its subject-matter at Constantino- 
ple can be dismissed as unworthy of attention. 


The Spectator (London) 
says that to Englishmen 
there is something a little repulsive as well as 
surprising in the wild enthusiasm with which 
Frenchmen welcome the visit of the Czar: 


The Franco-Russian 
Alliance 


We also have had our ally, and have welcomed 
him, and thanked him, and forgiven him many 
things which were against our principles; but we 
never lost our heads over Napoleon III. as 
Frenchmen seemed inclined to do over Nicholas 
II. There is a suspicion among us that France has 
lost some of her self-confidence; that she feels re- 
lieved of a secret fear; that she is not only pleased 
with the Russian Emperor as a guest whose visit 
is, from his position, a compliment, but is in her 
inner mind grateful for his implied promise of pro- 
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tection. The suspicion has some foundation, but 
not so much as it is the momentary fashion to im- 
agine. Frenchmen are brave, as their whole his- 
tory proves, but then that history shows also that 
they are men with pessimistic imaginations. They 
have not the English and American individualism. 
They, too, can hunt tigers, but not alone. Their 
whole nature abhors loneliness, and, in spite of 
their courage, seeks with a kind of feminine in- 
stinct for protection. No people accepted feudal- 
ism so readily, because in none was there such in- 
stinctive longing for comrades and a chief. When 
feudalism became insupportable they placed them- 
selves in the hands of a King, and for the sake of 
protection from the caste endured for nearly five 
hundred years the long misery flecked with gleams 
of glory and prosperity which marked the reigns 
of the Valois and the Bourbon. It was the pro- 
tection he gave as well as the glory which made 
them the willing subjects of Napoleon, and which 
induces them even now to bear the otherwise intol- 
erable burden of their administrative machine. 
Their instinct, even in social life, is towards, 
not against, the “patronus,” and the French- 
man feels prouder as well as safer who can 


boast of a powerful friend. Just now they 
had begun to feel somewhat lonely in Eu- 
rope. They suspect Mr. Chamberlain, who 


for them embodies Great Britain, of designs against 
France; they utterly, in spite of recent compli- 
ments, distrust the German Emperor; they know 
that Austria will risk nothing to assist them; and 
they have doubted whether Russia was not draw- 
ing away from the Alliance, and leaving them “iso- 
lated” and dependent on their own strength, At 
such a moment to be assured in a way they can all 
understand that they are not alone, that they. can 
rely on the “Great Sovereign of the East,” that 
they will be protected, not because they are weak, 
but because they are strong, is almost too delight- 
ful. Every-man in the Republic feels as a French- 
man feels when an escort is sent to protect him be- 
cause he is so eminent. 

The immediate consequences of this enthusiasm 
will not, we think, be the commencement of any 
vast plan by the united Powers. They are neither 
of them ruled by men who initiate such plans, and 
they are neither of them anxious for a great war. 
It is the misfortune of Europe that the death of 
any one of three or four persons might upset all 
calculations, and plunge her into unexpected con- 
fusion; but apart from that lamentable contingency, 
it is most probable that what we shall see is great- 
er vigor and steadiness in the Russian advance to 
the Pacific. and a greater avidity in France for 
small diplomatic successes, such as M. Constans is 
supposed to have obtained in Constantinople. It 
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is hardly in human nature for the Czar, with a 
great Western nation embracing his knees, not to 
feel safer on the side both of Germany and Great 
Britain, and if he feels safer he will pursue with 
more energy the two lines of the present policy of 
his country. He wants, personally wants as poli- 
tician as well as ruler, to extend Russia to the Pa- 
cific in full sovereignty, and his Ministers want to 
solidify Russian influence in the Balkans. The first 
project is full of difficulties, especially in regard to 
the expense, which has been far greater than was 
expected; but France can help greatly in that di- 
rection, and if the project is steadily pushed for ten 
years of European quiet, its ultimate triumph, so 
far as can be foreseen, is assured. The second ob- 
ject is much more difficult still; but steady pressure 
will accomplish much even in the Eastern Penin- 
sula, and with France rebound to Russia, Count 
Lamsdorff and the Pan-Slavonic group will feel 
their hands more free for the work to be done 
there. The fact, if it is a fact, that the Obreno- 
vitch dynasty is not to be continued gives them a 
basis for many proposals and much intrigue. The 
Hapsburgs are difficult people to beat on a ques- 
tion so important to them as the future of Servia; 
but if the Italians are, as reported, heartily sup- 
porting the claims of Montenegro to the reversion 
of the Obrenovitch throne, the Russian Foreign Of- 
fice has grand cards to play, and may be relied on 
to play them well. 

But will the Dual Alliance, though newly ce- 
mented, last? There is nothing so useless as po- 
litical prophecy, but we do not see why it should 
not. It can hardly be the interest of Russia to 
break it off, for whatever her projects it must al- 
ways be more or less of a guarantee against any 
coalition to oppose them. She has practically no 
alternative ally except Great Britain, for Germany 
cannot abandon Austria, or Austria cease to be op- 
posed to Russia, and even if London and St. Pe- 
tersburg came to an understanding there would be 
no necessity for leaving France out of it. The two 
countries have no clashing interests anywhere, and 
it must always be pleasant to Russian financiers to 
have one great Bourse open to their appeals. 
It is often alleged that the French, who 
have a hard business side to their heads, 
will very soon weary of an Alliance in which 
the benefits are all on one side; but, then, is that 
quite true? If you insure yourself, the benefit of 
the insurance is all on one’ side till the contingency 
insured against occurs, and it is as an insurance 
that the French people as well as French states- 
men regard the Russian Alliance. French Liberals 
may grumble and French Socialists may groan, but 
we see how the instinct of the people overbears 
them, and do not see what is to modify its force. 
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The Renaissance in the 
Tropics 


Under the title The Tropical 
Renaissance, Sylvester Bax- 
ter, writing in Harper’s Magazine, contributes 
to the literature of colonization the reflection that 
civilization has been deflected from its earlier 
trend by domestication in colder latitudes and 
may hope to achieve the fulfilment of its primi- 
tive promise only through a return to the tropics. 


Modern civilization, long barred from the tropics, 
has lately turned thither with determined purpose, 
and in strange coincidence science casts down the 
mightiest barrier in the way. There was the primi- 
tive home of man, but the white race, man’s stand- 
ard-bearer, domiciled in rigorous latitudes, has 
been deemed incapable of flourishing in the lands 
where it was cradled. 

But now the world has just learned that climate 
in itself has little or naught to do with the chiefest 
ills of tropical existence. With the knowledge that 
malaria is solely caused by a certain species of 
mosquito, and that yellow fever likewise has its 
source in another species, climate is seen to be 
dDlameless. So soon has it become possible to deal 
unerringly with those two diseases, their source 
definitely located, that already certain localities, 
historic as hopeless plague-spots, have been quickly 
and permanently rid of their curses. The drainage 
of marshes and swamps, and the covering of stag- 
nant waters with petroleum, prevent the breeding of 
mosquitoes; screening keeps them from houses; 
and even travelers and explorers can guard them- 
selves in the wilderness under due precautions. 
Besides, there are the successful inoculative meas- 
ures of Professor Koch against malaria, and of 
Doctors Sanarelli and Bellanzaghi against yellow 
fever. Altogether the dangers from these terrible 
diseases now appear to have been reduced to a 
minimum. 

What will be the outcome? Must not the old 
theory that climatic conditions .are adverse to the 
white race in the tropics be radically revised? In 
fact, civilization in the higher latitudes is compara- 
tively of yesterday. Only a few centuries have 
passed since the rude barbarians of the North 
came under the influence of the southerly branches 
of the white race. On the other hand stand the 
ancient civilizations of Egypt, the Semitic races 
there and in Arabia, the Aryans in India, both 
white races commingling in the mild Mediterranean 
lands. At the most, the influences of wintry 
climates upon civilization appear to have been sub- 
sidiary. Some of its highest developments have 
been seen in lands of gentle climates—centers for 
the intensest human energies, both physical and 
intellectual. 

Visitors in the tropics are disposed to regard 
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the lack of hustle and bustle as indicating a defect 
in popular character. But why shoul‘ there be 
hustle and bustle? In northern lands is not the 
stress to support physical existence so great as 
to preclude, on the part of the many, due attention 
to life’s loftier aspects? In tropical lands, however, 
together with the milder temperate-zone regions, 
nature favors a more genial civilization: less pres- 
sure upon life, social benefits more accessible and 
more widely diffused. This is peculiarly a com- 
fort-commanding age, and it has seen an extraordi- 
nary democraticization: of luxury, in countless 
things that lend pleasure, worth, and graciousness 
to life. Under the simple and slightly varying 
conditions of tropical climates, and with the re- 
sources of modern science at command, it is com- 
paratively easy to secure comfort. The element 
of pure air immensely favors life ‘there. In the 
higher latitudes the great majority passes the most - 
of the time in air more or less foul. A most 
potent cause of many diseases is the noisome at- 
mosphere of our shut-in winter life. 

The ideal regions for agreeable habitation 
are the tropical uplands, which, of all parts of 
the world, seem best adapted for high civilizations. 
Their climates are the most genuinely temperate on 
earth. From day to day and from season to 
season the weather changes just enough for a 
gentle variety, with transitions seldom violent and 
never extreme. Mexico, Central America, a large 
part of the Andean region, portions of Brazil, 
much of Central Africa, exhibit these conditions. 
Civilized or partially civilized peoples occupy some 
of these countries. But their vast natural resources, 
yet but slightly utilized, offer immense possibilities 
for great and enlightened populations. 

Perhaps ages will pass before the tropical civil- 
ization differentiates itself from the cultures of to- 
day, free from hampering precedents and entang- 
ling conventions. But humanity grows plastic 
with enlightenment; race tends to adapt itself to 
environment; and so we may look for the flower- 
ing of tropical renaissance. 

Our race has reached -no loftier levels in in- 
tellect and spirit than were attained in India and 
Greece under tropic suns and in soft Mediterranean 
air. May not the zone where man was cradled some 
day become the theatre of his highest life—the 
same simplicity of the Greeks underlying a culture 
savored by the essence of the best that modern 
science and art can give, leading to heights yet 
unimagined? 


A novel, however documen- 
tary, can hardly be regarded 
as an authority on political affairs, and however 
ambitious Mr. Hall Caine may be to be considered 


The Unrest in Italy 
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seriously, it cannot be presumed that The Eternal 
City gives the most accurate picture of Roman 
affairs. The popularity of this author, however, 
will direct attention to Italy. The New York 
Evening Post editorially thus speaks of the in- 
dustrial unrest in the kingdom: 


Cavour said toward the end of his career that his 
aim for Italy had been a kingship which, “far from 
following after the whims and immediate needs of 
the people, should so take the lead in all liberal and 
practical measures that it might oppose a sufficient 
authority to popular passions when the mob 
yielded to dangerous leadings.” The great liber- 
ator might almost have had in mind the gallant 
young monarch who to-day faces an Italy torn by 
social strife. 

Our own industrial situation is serenity itself 
when compared with the present state of Italy. 
Since the Saracco Ministry fell in February last be- 
cause of its shuffling attitude toward the dock strike 
at Genoa, there have been strikes up and down the 
kingdom. Agrarian strikes in Lombardy and 
Emilia and Apulia, the tobacco-workers at Milan 
and Florence, the macaroni-makers about Naples, 
the train-handlers in Sardinia—everywhere it has 
been the same story. 
Minister of the Interior, addressing the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, congratulated the country that 
511 strikes had passed off with a minimum of 
disorder, that 1,000,000 workmen had been bene- 
fited directly or indirectly, and that the Govern- 
ment had been able to maintain a benevolently im- 
partial atttitude alike to employers and employed. 
Probably few at the time shared the easy optimism 
of Signor Giolitti, and a week later the unfortu- 
nate shooting of two strikers at Berra by Govern- 
ment troops inflamed the worst passions of the 
Socialist leaders. The Minister of War was grossly 
insulted in the Chamber, and a campaign of vili- 
fication began against the lieutenant who had or- 
dered the shooting. 

In their avowed purpose of bringing on the war 
of classes, the Italian Socialists have succeeded be- 
yond expectation. The persistent Agrarian strikes 
undoubtedly have a large basis in justice. It is 
small wonder that a people with whom hunger is 
a constant experience and starvation seldom far 
out of sight, should revolt against the conditions 
which oppress them. 


King Edward’s coronation in 
London will not be the only 
function of that kind to take 
place within the next twelve months. For, ac- 
cording to all appearances, the consecration of 
Edward VII. in Westminster Abbey as King of 
Great Britain and Ireland, Emperor of India, 


The Recognition of the 
Kingdom of Bohemia 


It is two months since the, 
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Sovereign of the Dominions beyond the seas, 
etc., etc., will coincide with the coronation 
at Prague, in St. Vitus’s Cathedral, of Emperor 
Francis Joseph as King of Bohemia. The New 
York Tribune says: 

This was decided on the occasion of the recent 
visit of the chief of the House of Hapsburg to the 
Bohemian capital. Indeed, it has been announced 
by both monarch and ministers, and it will be no 
empty or meaningless ceremony. For, according to 
the declarations of the Emperor to Dr. Lang, one 
of the principal Nationalist representatives of Bo- 
hemia in the Reichsrath at Vienna, the coronation 
at Prague will signalize the restoration to Bohemia 
of its former national and political rights and au- 
tonomy, of which it was deprived after the battle 
of the White Mountain, in 1620, in punishment for 
the part which it played in the Reformation. That 
is to say, the great power which now figures in the 
so-called-concert of Europe as the dual empire will 
become instead a triple empire, and instead of the 
Hapsburg monarchy consisting, as now, of two 
separate States, Austria and Hungary, it will be 
composed of three, united by ties dynastic, mili- 
tary and economic, but not administrative. . The 
statesmien at Vienna seem to have come to the 
same conclusion as those in London concerning 
England’s colonies, namely, that decentralization 
and federation are a source of strength rather than 
weakness to the empire as a unity. 

That Bohemia should have had to wait so long 
for recognition of her national rights and for the 
realization of her nationalist aspirations is amazing 
to the unprejudiced foreigner who understands 
anything at all of the situation. Bohemia 
contributes far and away the  lion’s_ share 
in the way of taxes into the treasury of the em- 
pire. The largest numbe: ‘ men for military ser- 
vice is drawn from Bohemia. It is the latter that 
possesses the largest manufactories, the most pros- 
perous and wonderfully developed system of in- 
dustries, and the most extensive net of railroads 
and canals in the empire. Its agricultural develop- 
ment is of the highest order. Not one acre of land 
is left lying waste, while there are more mines 
beneath the surface of the soil in Bohemia than in 
all the remainder of the dual empire. 

The ambitions of Bohemia are of a moderate 
character. It merely asks to be free from the bu- 
reaucratic tyranny of Vienna, in the same way as 
Hungary; that it should not be in the power of 
some more or less subordinate departmental of- 
ficial at Vienna, who is wholly ignorant of the po- 
litical and economic position of Bohemia, to decide 
on his own responsibility questions upon which the 
welfare of the entire kingdom depends, and finally 
it asserts that inasmuch as the Magyar language is 
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recognized as the official language in Hungary, 
and Polish in the Far Eastern province of Galicia, 
the Czech language should be recognized as the of- 
ficial language of Bohemia. Hungary obtained the 
concession from Austria of all these demands by 
means of an insurrection so sanguinary that the 
Viennese government was forced to accept the as- 
sistance of Russia in order to bring it to an end. 
Bohemia apparently has been left out in the cold 
because both her nobles and her people were toa 
loyally devoted to the reigning house of Hapsburg 
to be willing to take up arms against it, even for 
the sake of national independence. 

There have been two great obstacles in the way 
of Bohemian home rule. The one has been the re- 
luctance of the Viennese bureaucracy to relinquish 
its control of the kingdom, while the other was the 
savage opposition of the German element in Bo- 
hemia, which, in spite of its numerical and eco- 
nomic inferiority, strives to be regarded as the 
governing class. The Germans in Bohemia num- 
ber a trifle over a million, while the Czechs amount 
to nearly five millions. The same small proportion 
of Germans to Slavs is maintained throughout the 
Austro-Hungarian empire, which numbers only 
eight millions of Germans all told, as compared 
with twenty-three millions of Slavs. The vast ma- 
jority of the Czechs do not understand German. 
The exclusion of their own language and compul- 
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sory use of German for all administrative, judicial - 
and legislative purposes is most galling to them. 
and can only be regarded as a piece of useless tyr- 
anny, calculated to rankle in their minds and to an- 
tagonize them against everything Teutonic. 

This ill treatment of Bohemia dates from the 
battle of the White Mountain. Up to that time 
Bohemia had been an independent kingdom, sub- 
ject to the more or less nominal suzerainty of the 
Emperor of Germany. From that time until now 
Bohemia has been treated as a mere province, gov- 
erned from Vienna with. much bureaucratic tyr- 
anny and short sightedness. That in spite of this 
Bohemia should be to-day not only more devoted 
to the Hapsburg dynasty than any other portion 
of Austria-Hungary, and that it should enjoy the 
same pre-eminence in the empire not only in trade 
and industry, but also in science and every form of 
enlightment and progress, speaks volumes for the 
character of Czech people. 

This has been tardily recognized by Emperor 
Francis Joseph, who has at length been brought 
to understand that it is the Czechs in Bohemia 
who constitute the principal barrier against the 
eventual absorption of the cisleithan portion of his 
dominions by Germany. So it may be taken for 
granted that nowhere will the coronation of Fran- 
cis Joseph as King of Bohemia be viewed with 
greater displeasure than at Berlin. 





The Mastery of the Orient 
A Resumé of Opinion on the Eastern Question 


The vast significance which attaches to the 
economical and commercial side of the Eastern 
question is receiving deserved prominence in the 
press. The invasion of war being ended, for the 
present at least, the invasion of peace is again go- 
ing forward with increased zeal. Russia, Ger- 
many, England, France, and even little Belgium 
are building or projecting railways into the very 
heart of the Flowery Kingdom. 

The position of England along the Yang-Tze- 
Kiang valley is well defined; the Germans are 
extending their influence through a triangular 
railroad around their new possession of Kiao- 
Chau. Russia has gained her point in regard to 
the Manchurian branch of her Trans-Siberian 
railway; the fortifications which are being 
erected around Niou-Chouang prove that the 
Russian Bear does not intend to relinquish 
the Tchili. The new undertaking of the French 
Republic, however, would seem to be of great 


importance. What the Russians are doing in the 
North of China, the French wish to accomplish 
in the South, taking their colony of ‘fonking as 
the basis for their operations. 

One would not dare predict the outcome of all 
this railroad construction by the nations, but a 
clash somewhere sooner or later seems probable. 

The following synopsis, compiled to date, of the 
railroads built, building, or projected in China is 
by M. Gustave Rouvier and is condensed from 
Le Monde Moderne (Paris). 

The lines in operation are: Shanghai to Wo- 
Sung (twelve and one-fourth miles), traffic resumed 
since 1898; Kai-Ping to Pe-Tang, Tientsin to a 
point thirty-seven and one-half miles north of the 
Great Wall by Chan-Hai-Wan with a branch road 
to Peking (this line was built by an order of Li- 
Hung-Chang, issued in 1876; total length, 300 
miles.) 

Since 1897 concessions have been granted for the 
following lines: 

Russian line by Tsitsikhov, Kirin, Vladivostok, 
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with branch road to Port Arthur and Niou- 
Chouang. This line, begun in 1897, will probably be 
completed in 1904 or 1905; length from the Trans- 
baikal country to Vladivostok, 891 miles. 

German line: triangular road from Kiao-Chau 
to Tsi-Nan, Tsi-Nan to Yen-Chau and Yen-Chau to 
Kiao-Chau. The money was subscribed in Berlin 
in 1899; length, 625 miles. 

Franco-Belgian line: Peking to Han-Kau. This 
is the first line the construction of which has been 
ordered by Imperial edict; the loan was contracted 
in Paris and Brussels in April, 1899. In the north- 
ern part the road is completed and operated to 
Pao-Ting-Fou, 50 miles from Pcking; the con- 
struction extends sixty-two and one-half miles from 
Pao-Ting and the survey has been made 125 miles 
further south. On the Yang-Tze side the works 
ve completed to Sin-Yang, 125 miles from Han- 

au. 

Anglo-German line: Tientsin to Tching-Kiang, 
625 miles. German engineers have charge of the 
northern part of the road. The southern part is 
in the hands of British engineers. 

British lines: The Peking syndicate intends to 
construct a line from Tai-Yuan to Fou-Chau; 
length 282 miles. The British-Chinese corporation 
has obtained the concession of two lines starting 
from Shanghai, one going northwest to Sou-Chau, 
‘tching-Kiang and Nanking, the other reaching 
Hang-Chau and Ning-Po in the southwest. South 
China line from Canton to Han-Kau, 750 miles. 

Beigian Syndicate and Sino-Tonkinese (French) 
lines: Lao-Kai to Yunnan-Fou, Lang-Son to Long- 
Chau. Nan-King-Fou to Pakhoi, French lines of 
Indo-China. The Governor-General of our ex- 
treme Oriental Empire came from Hanoi, to ob- 
tain the enactment of laws authorizing the con- 
struction of the Yunnan-Fou line. This line, 2921%4 
miles long, will cost one hundred and two million 
francs. The company receives also the privilege of 
operating the Haiphong-Lao-Kai Tonkinese line, 
on the condition of sharing the profits from and 
above a certain amount of the receipts. Together 
these two lines from the gulf of Tonking to the 
capital of the Chinese province of Yunnan will be 
533 miles in length. The system will constitute the 
—_ artery of the railroad lines penetrating into 

sia. 


That Americans are already alive to the im- 
mense trade possibilities for them in China is 
patent to the Asiatic traveler. Mr. Fred B. 
Wright, who has recently been in the far East, 
says in Harper’s Weekly: 


I went from Port Arthur for three hundred and 
fifty miles on a construction train drawn by a Phil- 
adelphia engine, while the rails were from Mary- 
land and the ties from Oregon. We stopped the 
first night at New-chwang, the seaport for Man- 
churia. Here we learned from the British consular 
report that two thirds of all the imports to Man- 
churia were from the United States, and that the 
cotton cloth alone amounted to $8,000,000. 

At Harbin the best hotels were small and poorly 
furnished, but yet they savored of home. There 
were to be had canned fruit from California, canned 
meats from Chicago, beer from Milwaukee, and 
cigarettes from New York. Along the river front 
of the city we were even more strongly reminded 
of home. Wandering around among the recently 
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unloaded machinery, I saw boilers from Oil City, 
Pennsylvania, and from Wilmington, Delaware. 
Among the boxed machinery, I saw thirteen dii- 
ferent American firms represented, windmills from 
Illinois, scales from St. Johnsbury, Vermont, also 
machinery of various kinds from three different 
firms in Philadelphia, two in New York, and others 
in Oil City, Pennsylvania; Hamilton, Ohio; Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; Wilmington, Delaware; Syracuse, New 
York, and Baltimore, Maryland. West of the 
Amoor River Basin the machinery and engines 
found on the Siberian Railroad are mostly 
European and not American, for there everything 
has to come by way of Europe. One American 
product, however, appears everywhere along the 
line—the Fairbanks scales. At Verkne Udinsk, a 
city east of Lake Baikal on the old Russian-Chinese 
caravan route, however, we found American ma- 
chinery coming around from the west over the 
Siberian Railroad. We met Mr. Dietrick, an 
American, who has gold-mines at Urga, just on 
the northern edge of the Desert of Gobi. He had 
come up to see about the transhipment of sev- 
enteen carloads of American mining machinery to 
Urga. He planned to take them two hundred 
miles up the Selenga River by boat, and then 
patronize the Russian-Chinese caravan route for 
about three hundred miles. Since returning home 
I have heard from Mr. Dietrick, and learned that 
an Ohio grader and a number of other American 
tools were on their way to Urga. In the German 
store at Nerchinsk we saw American ploughs, cul- 
tivators, mowing-machines, and drills. Farther 
west we saw 2 Wood imower being drawn by two 
huge double-humped camels. 


M. Alexandre Mar has written on what he 
terms the “Schema of the Russo-Chinese Con- 
spiracy.” In view of the visit of the Czar to 
Paris and the popular enthusiasm thereby excited, 
M. Mar’s article in the Revue Blanche is inter- 
esting, throwing light upon another side of 
Franco-Russian relations. He says in part: 


In this tenebrous affair nothing is due to acci- 
dent. During the last ten years of Chinese his- 
tory nothing has happened “par hazard.” The 
Occident, which has been fooled, has been sys- 
tematically fooled. . 

What we have been in the habit of calling the 
Chinese Question is the mixture of two currents 
of ideas and energy, different as to their purpose 
and manifestation. : 

First: The political idea governing Russia—viz.: 
that domination in Asia and particularly in North- 
ern China, is the only thing to give to the empire 
of the czars the solid economical basis which it 
needs. ; 

Second: The economical idea governing the 
Chinese people—viz.: that a pacific collaboration 
with the Occidentals is only possible on a footing 
of absolute equality, equality in dignity. in rights 
and in regards. . .. ; 

Hence a political understanding of friendship 
“4 outrance” between Russia and China, an un- 
derstanding very useful to Russia, particularly in 
regard to the construction of her great railway. 
. . . And while in China the Occidental mob 
ruined the civilizing prestige of the Occident in 
favor of the Russian prestige, the tributary states, 
Manchuria, Mongolia and Turkestan were quietly 
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and scientifically organized like the Russian Kha- 
nat of Boukhara. ; 

The collaboration of the Russian policy with 
the Chinese commercial principles (or “hate of the 
foreigner’) results at the present time in:a plain 
defeat. of the Occident. But this affair, in its 
“ensemble” is not political. Russia follows econ- 
omical pursuits and the Occident tries to imitate 
a while the Chinese have never done anything 
else. 

In this way the question assumes its true aspect, 
but the conditions have been entirely modified 
through the Russo-Chinese enterprise. 

The “yellow peril” has been described many 
times, but it is not out of place to relate what 
would happen to such enterprise. 

During the first period, we should see European 
and American capital working in China by means 
of imported machinery and cheap Chinese labor; 
in that case China might prove a remunerative 
market for Occidental industry, but the profits 
would be for the great capitalists only. 

During the second period the European capital 
would work in China with machinery and tools 
manufactured at low prices in China; the “contre- 
coup” on the European production and European 
markets would be terrific, but the capital would be 
productive still. 

During the third period, the capital would be 
Chinese; that is, the inexhaustible economical force 
of these immense codperative societies of produc- 
tion which China organized long ago, when Europe 
is yet hesitating at the idea of touching the social 
problem (question sociale); it would be this enor- 
mous capital of the workingmen substituting it- 
self for the European capital. The fight of capital 
against organized labor is hopeless. 
disastrous downfall of Europe would follow. 

During a fourth period, Europe would be com- 
pelled to buy Chinese products and the ruin would 
be absolute and definitive. 

This is not all, however. The considerations are 
not theoretical only; they have their place in the 
plans of Russian politics: they form the main part 
of the Russo-Chinese conspiracy. 

Russia is the only Occidental country which has 
nothing to fear from the exploitation (mise en 
valeur) of China. For such an undertaking Russia 
has neither the material means nor the European 
mechanism of civilization: the capitalist system, 
as it is understood by the Occidental, does not 
exist for the Russian people. (This is precisely the 
cause of all the financial difficulties of the Russian 
Empire, which is compelled to play in Europe 
the part of a capitalist state.) The basis of cap- 
italism, industry, is wanting. The dream is to 
create this basis in China. The project in its mag- 
nitude consists in exploiting the “yellow peril” for 
the benefit of Russia. 

And, while a vile presumption based on ignorance 
prevents the people of the Occident from seeing 
the abyss toward which they are rolling, on the 
summit of the Si-Ouan-Tsze pass which domin- 
ates Peking and China, the czar who is building 
his forts, the czar, suzeran of the Chinese dynasty 
and of the Dalai-Llama, will be able to say to his 
dear allies, following the example of the Sur- 
humane Djinghiz-Khagan: “Until now you have 
helped me. I do not need you any more. I hold 
the key of the World.” 


The rapid and. 


many will not. 
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The “yellow and green* peril” has been created. 


In the following brief excerpts and synopses 
will be found further opinions of persons quali- 
fied to speak upon this question: 

A writer in the Fortnightly speaks with au- 
thority, although under a “nom de plume,” of 
Russia’s great internal problem. He says, in 
effect: To-day Russia’s wish, nay, absolute neces- 
sity, is peace almost at any price. This indeed 
was the real motive behind the conference at 
The Hague. The relative advantage of the Slavic 
race at the beginning of the twentieth century 
is less in everything but numbers than it was one 
hundred years ago. While the rest of Europe 
has advanced with prodigious strides in mat- 
ters relating to internal development, Russia has 
practically stood still. Her expansion territori- 
ally towards free outlets and up to solid frontiers 
has been a natural force not to be restrained by 
artificial. restrictions. Russia’s problem is that 
she is fast approaching the real obstacles which 
will impose natural limits to her expansion. In 
the development of the enormous possibilities of 
internal force, which will enable her to attack 
with greater strength her external problems, lies 
the empire’s great hope. At its present rate of in- 
crease, in fifty years the mere surplus of the 
Slav race will be equal to the total number of the 
Anglo-Saxon race to-day. Through her great 
railways Russia will in due time acquire social 
prosperity and strategical mobility and more than 
recover her relative power in Europe. Till then 
all her efforts must be bent towards preserving 
unruptured her foreign relations. 

The following is from an article by John Dillon 
in the Contemporary Review: 

Possession is nine-tenths of the international as 
well as of the civil law, and Russia is in Manchuria, 
from which there is no likelihood of her ever being 
driven by force. As to the ethics of Russia’s 
move, it is futile to discuss the point before it has 
been shown that pure morality actuated the French 
to seize Madagascar, the Italians to declare war on 
Abyssinia, the Austrians to occupy Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, the British to remain in Egypt, and 
the Yankees to seize Cuba and the Philippines. 

The truth is that war is still the only sanction 
which lies behind international treaties and conven- 
tions, just as the gaoler and the hangman constitute 
the ultimate mainstay of criminal legislation. The 
notion that international politics may be success- 
fully leavened with morality, can be held only by 
those who have adopted obscure or erroneous 
views as to the meaning of these terms. If Man- 
churia is not worth a war, it would be much better 
for England to mark it Russian on her maps and 
pass the order of the day. And who is to fight 
Russia for the occupied province? We cannot. Ger- 
The United States has eliminated 


*“Green,” in allusion to the green color of the 
Russian infantry uniform. 
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such a contingency from its programme. Japan 
alone remains. There is certainly no love lost be- 
tween Japs and Russians ever since Russia assured 
Japan, who had obtained a foothold in China by the 
treaty of Shimonoseki, that this violation of Chin- 
ese territory could not be brooked, and then seized 
that territory herself. Moreover, the Japs are 
stronger than their rivals on sea and for the mo- 
ment better equipped on land. In a word the war 
machinery and plant are ready, but most of the 
capital has been spent in purchasing them, and 
there are hardly any funds left to carry on a war. 
Besides, the odds in favor of Japan are not large 
enough to assure her a decisive victory over Rus- 
sia. And a doubtful success would be almost as 
bad as defeat. War for the sake of Manchuria, 
therefore, is out of the question. And without 
war, the Czar’s officials will continue to administer 
the provinces as before. 

The Chinese authorities in Manchuria actually 
and formally waged war against the Czar, and com- 
pelled his Government to undertake costly military 
operations on the Amur. There Russia was left to 
her own devices without any help from other Pow- 
ers. The fortune of war being in her favor, she oc- 
cupied a considerable portion of that territory as a 
victorious belligerent, and has consequently the 
right of making the fate of that territory sub- 
servient to the maintenance of order and tranquil- 
lity throughout her own neighboring provinces. 
There were no Boxers in Manchuria, no rising, no 
conspiracy. There was genuine war. 

Russia having occupied Manchuria as a belli- 
gerent could not well withdraw her troops without 
first coming to some understanding with China. 
This is a procedure which invariably takes place 
in such cases. Moreover the terms on which the 
victor grants peace to the vanquished are seldom al- 
together satisfactory to the latter. These reflections 
explain sufficiently and satisfactorily the exchange 
of ideas between Russia and China, and also the 
nature of the convention which they ultimately 
agreed to, but have not yet signed. 


Of China’s right to hold Manchuria, Charles 
Johnston writes in the Review of Reviews: 


China’s claim on Manchuria is dynastic and 
national; the Manchurians themselves are the 
guardians and rulers of the Celestial Empire, and 
China has been brought to her present position of 
stress solely through Manchurian leaders and prin- 
ciples. Therefore the bond between China and 
Manchuria is a very strong one, resting on the will 
and genius of the Manchus themselves. Yet China 
is quite powerless to make her demands effective. 
On the contrary, she has steadily looked to the 
Manchits to do the fighting, and the relations be- 
tween them have been those of allied nations, 
Manchuria being the fighting partner. Therefore, 
though China may protest, her protests carry little 
weight. 

There is a certain poetic justice in the occu- 
pation of this borderland of China by Russia. 
For the ancestors of these Manchurians for 
centuries devastated all Russia, burning Mos- 
cow and carrying away captive numberless 
Russian women. So now the Slavic hour of 


vengeance seems to have come. Japan’s para- 


mount desire for Manchuria is based upon the 
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fact that she seeks an outlet for her dense and 
restless population. The neighboring countries 
of Korea and Manchuria have long been viewed 
as the promised land by the enterprising Japanese. 

In the Fortnightly Review, under the caption, 
“China, Reform and the Powers,’ Sir Robert 
Hart, than whom there probably is no better 
authority on the Chinese question, makes a plea 
for the integrity of China. However necessary 
and beneficial has been the intercourse, com- 
mercial, political and religious, of the outside 
world with the Chinese, it has been totally un- 
solicited; treaties have been accepted after defeat 
rather than negotiated, and they obtained from 
China what the foreigner thought he required 
rather than what China desired to concede. It 
has all been so terribly one-sided, whereas reci- 
procity above all things commends itself to the 
Chinese mind. The official spirit Europe and 
America must deal with in China is well ex- 
pressed in the words of the first Marquis Tséng: 


“Whatever is good for foreigners and also good 
for China will be supported by me; whatever is 
good for foreigners and not harmful to China will 
not be opposed by me, but no matter how 
good a thing may be for foreigners, if it is in any 
way harmful to China, I will die rather than sub- 
mit to it!” 


Mr. W. C. Jameson Reid writes to the same 
effect in the Forum. He says: 


One of the worst features of the situation is 
the wholly unscrupulous manner in which the civil- 
ized powers, by some strange method of reason- 
ing, have followed a unanimous disposition to 
keep faith with China only so long as a pact of this 
sort suited their individual aims. 

What is wrong in principle is not the disposi- 
tion of the civilized powers to exploit China com- 
mercially, but the method pursued in doing so. 
Naturally, if trade advantages are to be utilized by 
alien peoples for their own financial advantage, 
China may be excused for believing that she is en- 
titled to some reciprocal return; to a fair share, at 
least, in the commercial co-partnership of which 
she is the producing factor. 

While it is impossible to remedy the mistakes of 
the past, it is possible, in formulating a policv to be 
adopted toward China in the future, to take ad- 
vantage of the lessons which they have taught. The 
recent disposition of the powers to accord some 
consideration to the justice of the Chinese claims 
is a hopeful sign. 


China’s attitude toward Russia has always been 
less resentful than toward other nations. The 
Russian, half Oriental himself, does not hold him- 
self aloof like a superior being as most other 
foreigners do. Mr. H. C. Thompson, in the 
Monthly Review, says: 


A man who knows China well explained the dif- 
ference to me thus: “The Russians,” he _ said, 
“hold the sword in the right hand and a bit of sugar 
in the left, and when they have done with the one 
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they begin with the other. But the Germans use 
first the sword and then the horse-whip; they never 
let the people down at all; they embitter their 
daily lives far more than the Russians do.” 


The net result of the German policy of vin- 
dictiveness and the Japanese-American policy of 
forbearance has been that the influence of Russia 
and Japan has increased, while that of Great 
Britain, which has had no definite policy one 
way or the other, has declined. The general 
attitude of the Chinese toward the United States 
is a kindly one. This country has never shown a 
disposition to contribute towards the disruption 
of the Chinese Empire, and during the whole 
of the negotiations our influence has _ been 
on the side of moderation and humanity. 
While Europe has demanded vengeance America 
has asked merely for suitable reparation. Mr. 
Conger says that it is amusing for him to 
learn that at home he has been counted severe 
to the point of desiring retaliation, while in China 
he was considered the most lenient of all the 
ministers who went through the siege—with one 
single exception. 

The opinion of many thoughtful Englishmen 
concerning the part Great Britain has played in 
China is well expressed in the Edinburgh Review. 


British prestige in the Far East and elsewhere 
has suffered severely. This is in part due to the 
war in South Africa, which not only caused mili- 
tary weakness, but tended to induce a certain sub- 
servience to the views of other Powers. It must 
also be ascribed to that want of any clear policy 
or of grasp of the Far Eastern question which had 
been previously manifested. As a Japanese states- 
man remarked to the special correspondent of the 
Times: 

“Ts it not strange that at such a crisis, and con- 
sidering all that the preservation or ruin of China 
means for your commerce and your influence in 
the Far East, your Government, far from taking 
the lead in the Peking negotiations, has not yet 
given the faintest indication of a policy, nor the 
slightest suggestion even of the objects which it 
thinks worth striving for?” 

It may well be doubted whether any national ad- 
vantage which may ultimately accrue from the 
South African war will compensate for the blow 
sustaired by our prestige during recent events in 
the Far East. hile Russia, Germany, 
and France have acquired important spheres of in- 
fluence which, in the case of Russia and France 
at least, will be converted into annexations, we 
have obtained only enclaves at Wei-hai-wei and 
Kau-lun. We have preached the doctrines of the 
“open door” and of the “equality of opportunity” 
to an wumappreciative audience. These doctrines 
would have been admirable if other Powers had 
been willing to accept them; but this, unfortunately. 
was not the case, and as a result of events since 
1897 the open doors are fewer, while equality of 
opportunity has ceased to exist over considerable 
areas of China. Powers pursuing definite objects 
and prepared to follow up their advantages have 
naturally, and with success, relicd upon the pro- 
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cess of squeezing the Government at Peking. The 
vague abstractions, which commended themselves 
to H.M. Government, could be realized only by 
international agreements never attained. Time 
alone can show whether the action of Russia, Ger- 
many, and France was wise; but these Powers at 
least attained their immediate objects. If, as Mr. 
Curzon stated, “the integrity and independence of 
China” were “the cardinal bases” of British policy, 
that policy has unquestionably failed. Amid many 
uncertainties, the greatest of all is the effect upon 
China herself of the recent proceedings of the 
Powers—proceedings inglorious and even hu- 
miliating since the occupation of Peking. Will 
the inert mass of the Chinese Empire at length 
awake to the new life which Chang Chih-Tung 
seeks to infuse? 


The same article speaks of Chang Chih- 
Tung’s new book, China’s Only Hope, in these 
words: 

Chang Chih-Tung is convinced that Chipa can 
be reformed only by attaining to a correct under- 
standing of the teaching of her own ancient sages, 
and he labors to show that all that is best in 
western civilization is not only not forbidden, but 
is enjoined by the precepts of Confucius: 

“It is absolutely necessary that we should 
utilize Western knowledge. But unless Chinese 
learning is made the basis of education, and a 
Chinese direction is given to thought, the strong 
will become anarchists, and the weak, slaves. ; 
Confucian government consists in rendering honor 
where honor is due, and filial piety where filial 
piety is due; in first providing a sufficiency for the 
people, and afterwards instructing them; in pre- 
paring for war in time of peace, and in doing things 
at the proper time and in the proper manner.” 

The chapter on Maintaining the Army begins by 
deriding disarmament societies, and powerfully 
pleads for naval and military force. 

“With fifty warships on the sea and thirty myriads 
of troops on land; with the daily strength- 
ening of our forts and equipping them with the 
best engines of modern warfare, and with rail- 
ways intersecting the land, what country would 
dare begin hostilities against China, or in any 
way infringe her treaty rights? We should be in a 
position to redress our wrongs without the fear of 
staking all upon minor issues. Under these condi- 
tions Japan will side with China; Europe will retire, 
and the Far East will be at rest.” 

This drastic solution of the Far Eastern ques- 
tion may not be ignored, and the striking book of 
Chang Chih-Tung, of which a million copies are 
said to have been sold, and which, in spite of its 
scathing strictures, has been circulated by the Em- 
peror’s command among “Viceroys, Governors, and 
Literary Examiners in China,” must be regarded as 
a portent. 


Late reports from China are pessimistic in’ 
tone. The concensus of opinion seems to be that 
affairs, far from being on a fair way to settle- 
ment, are in worse condition now than before the 
Peking Tragedy. Dissatisfaction and distrust are 
prevalent everywhere. The British Consul at 
Shanghai, now in England, says: 


From the standpoint of foreign interests the posi- 
tion in China is far worse to-day than before the 
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international occupation of r°king. Formerly the 
Chinese believed foreign intere.ts were at any rate 
to a certain extent identical. Thanks to recent 
events, they are better able than ¢e er to play off 
one Power against another, so pates'ly have the 
latter’s interests been shown to diverge. A feeling 
hostile to foreigners exists in many’ parts of 
Northern China, and local disturbances may be ex- 
pected. 


The North China Herald (Hong Kong) ex- 
presses its opinion that 


gus instead of becoming enlightened and amen- 
able to present conditions as taught them by the 
resistless march of the allies last year, the govern- 
ment of Si-ngan is now more bigoted, more con- 
servative, and more anti-foreign than ever before. 


The Japan Mail (Yokohama) declares Japan 
to be entirely displeased with the proposed in- 
demnity settlement. Speaking for the English, 
the Singapore Free Press indulges in the follow- 
ing sarcasm: 


As regards the foreign ministers, somebody said 
that a very heavy indemnity should be demanded 
from the Chinese for not having killed them. A. 
is a coward and a driveling fool. B. rides very well 
in steeplechases. C. was just the man for west of 
the Mississippi. D. represents a dying nation with 
painful exactness. E. eats enormous dinners. F. 
and G., like E., are new men and don’t know or care 
about anything. H. speaks no language but his 
own and Russian, and keeps an eye on De Giers. 
And J. used to be called the best-dressed man in 
London, but, having lost all his kit in the siege, 
has now to be content with trying to avoid look- 
ing like a beach-comber. 


The Spectator (London) is uneasy at the out- 
look in China, and believes the protocol only post- 
pones the final adjustment. 


We cannot affect to be quite content with the 
“final” settlement of affairs in China, for we do not 
believe it to be final at all. Europe has gained 
none of the objects she set to herself when she 
agreed to her great international expedition. The 
reorganization of China has not been so much as 
proposed, nor is the Empire “thrown open to 
European traffic.” “Reparation for the past” has 
taken the form of a fine, which is in itself exorbitant, 
and which it is now fully admitted will fall on the 
wrong people; and “security for the future” has, 
we greatly fear, been seriously diminished. The 
Manchu Court has discovered that outrages on 
the foreigner are extremely popular with its sub- 
jects, that the people approve resistance to all de- 
mands, just or unjust, and that it can always avoid 
personal consequences by a flight to the West, 
which, even if it returns to Pekin, will next time 
have been shaken out of the dream of-ages, and will. 
we may rely on it, devote much of the great ability 
at their disposal to the creation of forces which 
can maintain an effective guerilla war. Although 
we think the levy of Chinese Volunteers (the 
“Boxers”) failed, the great Mandarins think that 
it succeeded, and already warnings are coming 
to Europe, and are believed in some well-informed 
quarters, that the movement will be repeated cn a 
much greater scale. China is being honeycombed 
with village associations, which are intended to be 
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rifle clubs, and which are filled with men whose 
motive power is savage vindictiveness against the 
barbarian, who, as they think, has insulted their 
civilization, desecrated their capital, and plundered 
themselves of untold amounts of treasure. The 
speech of the German Emperor about Huns bore 
very evil fruit, and the people of Northern China, as 
all experienced observers testify, are filled with a 
rage which nothing but vengeance will completely 
satiate. This is the case all over the North, 
even in Manchuria, where the Russians are 
seriously alarmed by two facts that have 
almost escaped European attention. One is 
an amazing and apparently irresistible swarm- 
ing of Chinese peasantry into the whole 
of the vast province, and even into districts 
recognized as Russian, and the other is the im- 
movable steadiness with which they look to their 
own Court, and their own officials, for guidance 
and protection. Manchuria, we are told, is more 
Chinese in consequence of the war than it ever 
was, and much of the Russian effort to conciliate 
Sian is dictated by an apprehension that unless the 
men round the Throne can be conciliated the ex- 
pansion of Russia to the Pacific may involve a cen- 
tury of effort and expense. There are, in fact, in 
all directions signs of an unrest which threatens the 
foreigner, and which, as the experienced believe, 
especially the great Catholic clergy, who were so 
weil informed before, will not pass away without a 
cataclysm. 

The protocol has at length been signed, but 
it brings complete satisfaction to no one of the 
powers conccrned. While imposing a penalty 
for events past it offers no security for the future. 
Too many nations were active in its composition 
to insure a perfect document. Of it the Saturday 


Review (London) speaks as follows: 


The principal difficulty which has had to be sur- 
mounted was occasioned by the wording of the 
edict relating to the importation of arms. It is 
forbidden to China for two years to import arms 
or the material from which arms are manufactured. 
As, however, for a long time past it is known 
that arms have been rushed into China, the effect 
of this prohibition may not amount to much. If 
the European Ministers have shown what is 
deemed undue eagerness to get the protocol out 
of hand, the explanation probably is to be found 
in the heartburning which it has occasioned in 
China. Li Hung Chang is denounced as a traitor 
for having agreed to the only terms on which the 
Empress could be permitted to return to Peking. 
From the European point of view the satisfaction 
to be derived from the settlement is by no means 
unalloyed, and the protocol contains possibilities of 
real hardship to other than Chinese. As the China 
League has pointed out, the raising of the tariff 
to an effective 5 per cent. threatens those who have 
entered into “forward contracts” with serious loss. 


Prince Chun has recovered from his diplomatic 
attack of sickness and finally accomplished his 
mission of penitence at the court of Emperor 
William of Germany. From all accounts the 
ceremony was a picturesque one. It is reported 
that the Chinese court is preparing to leave Si- 
ngan for Peking. 














Shakespeare: dn 
By Vict 


Shakespeare, like A®schylus, like Job, like 
Isaiah, is one of the sovereigns of thought and 
of poesy, who, sufficient for the All Mysterious, 
have the depth of creation itself, and who like 
creation itself translate and illustrate this depth 
by a profusion of forms and images, springing 
from the darkness, in flowers, in leaves and in 
living streams. 

Shakespeare, like all the poets of this order, 
has absolute personality. He has a method pecu- 
liar to himself of imagination, of creation, of 
production. Imagination, creation and production 
are three concentric phenomena united in genius. 
Genius is the sphere of their radiation. Imagina- 


tion invents, creation organizes, production real- . 


izes. Production is the entrance of matter into 
the idea, giving it a body, rendering it palpable 
and visible, endowing it with form, with sound, 
with color, giving it a mouth to speak, feet to 
walk, and wings to fly; in a word, making the 
idea exterior to the poet at the same time that it 
remains interior to him and bound to him by 
idiosyncrasy, the umbilical cord which reunities 
the creation to the creator. 

With all the great poets the phenomenon of 
inspiration is the same, but the diversity of their 
minds varies it indefinitely. : 

Virgil starts from Homer. Observe the grow- 
ing degeneration of the imitation. Racine starts 
from Virgil, Voltaire from Racine, Chénier 
(Marie Joseph) from Voltaire, Luce de Lancival 
from Chénier, Zéro from Luce de Lancival. Grad- 
ually we arrive at obliteration. The decreasing 
progression is the most dangerous form of mo- 
tion. Whoever engages in it is lost. No rolling 
mill produces such an effacement. 

For example, study Hector at his starting point 
in Homer and see him at his ending in Luce de 
Lancival. 

In France the decreasing progression has been 
called the classic school. Its product is a litera- 
ture of pale colors, of faded tints. Our fathers 
saw its apogee, that is to say, its agony. 

Original minds, poets of the first order, are not 
subject to this chlorosis. The sickly pallor of 
imitation is unknown to them. The poetry of 
others is not in their veins. Their blood is their 
own. To produce is a condition of life. They 
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They breathe, and 


0 T 


create bceause they, exist. 
behold—a masterpiece. , 

The identification of their style with them- 
selves is complete. For the true critic, who is a 
chemist, the least detail is a condensation of their 
total. This word is AZschylus, this word is Juve- 
nal, this Dante. If, like the old school of criti- 
cism which separated the matter from the form, 
you separate the idea from the word, you kill. 
As in death, the idea—that is, the soul—disap- 
pears. ‘our war on the word is an attack on the 
idea. An indivisible style is the characteristic of 
the writer of the highest order. The historian 
like Tacitus, the poet like Shakespeare puts his 
organization, his passion, his acquirement, his 
suffering, his illusions, his destiny, his whole 
being into each line of his book, into each sigh 
of his poem, into each cry of his drama. The 
detail adjusts itself to the whole, and is itself a 
whole. Everything is comprehensive. One word 
is a tear, one word a flower, another a flash of 
lightning, another word filth. And the tear burns, 
the flower dreams, the lightning laughs, the filth 
shines. Muck and sublimity pair. One poem 
proves it: Job. 

Masterpieces are mysterious formations. Here 
and there the infinite is hidden. In the midst of 
all these human emotions, of all this palpitating 
reality, this pathetic life, the expression which 
astounds is an abrupt expansion of the un- 
known. There is a certain pre-existence in style. 
It is always true to its type. It springs from 
every part of the writer. 

Within the general limits of rhythm, which 
he accepts, the poet has his own rhythm. From 
this arises the surprising elasticity of style which 
can embrace everything from a subtle chastity 
to a sublime obscenity, from Petrarch to Rabelais. 

Sometimes Petrarch and Rabelais are united in 
the same man, the gamut of style ranging from 
Romeo to Falstaff. In the interval the universe 
is peopled with men, with angels, with fairies; the 
grave appears, with its maker at one extremity, 
its inhabitant at the other, the grave digger and 
the ghost; the cynic night shows other than its 
face—the buttock of the night; the sorceress 
and the rabble of the furies appear, a caricature 
sketched on the vague background of a dream 
with the ‘charcoal of hell, and bent over this 
world created by himself the great poet gazes, 
listens, embellishes, sneers, loves and dreams. 
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Some of the “Words of a Free Man” 


By Count 


The Words of a Free Man form a sequel to The 
Rays of Twilight, by Count Tolstoi. Some of the 
“Words” were written within the last few years, 
but many originally as long as twenty years ago, 
though rewritten since. The new volume was first 
published in the Russian language last year by the 
Tolstoi Society in England. Translations from this 
version have just been made for the Independence 
Belge (Brussels) and for the Debats (Paris), from 
which our translations and extracts have been 
made. 

“But the notion of place has its origin in our 
separation from everything else. With death, 
this separation disappears; we will be everywhere 
and nowhere. We will be within no circum- 
scribed place. As to the division into 
Paradise and Hell, it is contrary to the conception 
of a God of Love. Truly no conception 
of the hereafter gives us a solution which can 
satisfy a reasonable man. How could it be other- 
wise? The human mind can only think under 
conditions of time and space, and who would 
‘affirm what will be outside of these conditions? 
Reason only knows one thing. What is certain is 
this—that in dying I return where I came from. 

“God is for me ‘this’ toward which I bend... 
but He is such that I cannot either comprehend 
him nor give him a name. If I could, I would 
reach him, and there would be no more life... . 
And yet I know the way to him. Furthermore 
every attempt I make to imagine thgt I under- 
stand him keeps me further away from him... . 

“Reason is the light which comes to me through 
a mirror not polished. I see the light, 
but I do not know who gives this light, but | 
know that this light exists. 


“TI, I am the part; He, he is the all. I cannot 


Leon 


Tolstot 


. 


understand myself otherwise than as a part of 
Him. One day I saw clearly that God was truly 
a real being, Love. He is everything I touch and 
feel in the shape of Love. 

“The meaning of the human life consists in es- 
tablishing the Kingdom of God on earth; that is, 
in replacing a life of egotism, hate, violence, 
and devoid of reason, by a life of love, fraternity, 
liberty and reason. 

“If man knows the meaning of life, he does not 
know the object of it. This is because man is an 
instrument of reason to accomplish its object, un- 
known to man. Nevertheless, the law of organic 
life being struggle, and the law of conscious life 


“being love, one could say: the object of life is to 


destroy struggle and bring love. As to myself 
the meaning of life consists exclusively in serving 
God, in saving men from sin and from suffering. 

“The living man is the one whom you see 
advancing toward this lantern which moves 
ahead. And who can never reach the lighted 
place; but the lighted place goes ahead of him. 
Woe to the man who places himself ahead of the 
lantern. 

“How can we know that we live in the accom- 
plishment of the will of God when this will is ta 
remain always a mystery to us? Yet the signs 
that we live according to this will are undoubtedly 
given to us. First, it is the absence of sensation 
of spiritual suffering, the sense of absolute lib- 
erty; second, the stability of love toward men; 
third, spiritual advancement. 

“Life can have no other object than Joy; and 
the main source of joy is love toward men and 
the love of men toward me.” 





Admiral Schley: 4 Character Sketch 


By Park Benjamin 


Winfield Scott Schley, aged seventeen, came 
to the United States Naval Academy from Mary- 
land in 1856. As an acting midshipman he com- 


pleted the four years’ course creditably, though’ 


not conspicuously ; for he was one of those popu- 
lar, good-natured youngsters who had taken to 
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the sea because: he loved it, whose bent for the 
blue water was far stronger than for books. 

It was at this time that the first embassy sent 
by Japan to the civilized world visited this coun- 
try, and the Government ordered the fine frigate 
Niagara to convey its members home. The ship 
was lying in New York harbor, and there Mid- 
shipman Schley joined her in June, 1860. She 
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did not get back to the United States until April, 
1861, and then in the midst of the excitement 
following the attack on Fort Sumter. The navy 
was largely a Southern institution. The officers 
were resigning daily, and their action was being 
precipitated by the peremptory demand from 
Washington that the oath of allegiance to the 
Union should at once be taken by every person 
in the’ naval service. Hardly had the Niagara 
anchored in the harbor of Boston, when printed 
forms of the oath were sent on board, and in- 
stant signatures required. Schley, a Marylander, 
had no knowledge as to what course his relatives 
and friends had adopted, but after thinking it all 
out, boy-fashion, he decided for himself. At 
last he brought the signed paper to Captain Mc- 
Kean, and handed it to him in silence. 

“God bless you,” exclaimed the old officer, as 
he glanced at it; “I cannot tell you how anxiously 
I have waited for this. But I knew you'd do it, 
my boy—I knew you'd do it,” and he threw his 
arms around the youngster, with the tears rolling 
down his cheeks. Thus Midshipman Schley, of 
Maryland, made his decision for the old flag. 

The Niagara was rapidly hurried Southward, 
and a few days later was cruising off Charleston, 
beginning the long blockade. Almost immediately 
she captured a large steamer, the General Park- 
hill, one of the first prizes of the war. Although 
there were many officers of superior rank on the 
Niagara, Captain McKean, remembering the cir- 
cumstances of the young midshipman’s choice, 
selected him as the prize master, and ordered 
him to take the ship to Philadelphia. He cele- 
brated his new authority by at once clapping the 
vessel’s officers into irons. Then he set the 
watches, man-of-war style, and, after an eight- 
day voyage, delivered his charge safely to Ad- 
miral Dupont in Delaware Bay. 

The vacancies in the navy left by the departed 
Southerners now had to be filled, and Midship- 
man Schley found himself quickly advanced to 
the grade of master and assigned as navigating 
officer to the frigate Potomac, then cruising in 
the Gulf. 
ading vessels chased a schooner ashore near 
Mobile bar, and sent her boat to take possession, 
running close in herself. Hardly had the prize 
been reached, when it was discovered that she 
was practically a decoy, and the boat, as it ap- 
proached the heavy surf, encountered a severe 
fire from the Confederate coast guards. To make 
matters worse, the steamer’s screw fouled in the 
broken and floating rigging of the schooner. The 
Huntsville, of the blockading fleet, with two cut- 
ters from the Potomac in tow, soon came to the 
relief, the cutters, under the command of Master 


One day, one of the smaller block-- 
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Schley, at once dashing in to the schooner, under 
volley after volley from the shore. Two men 
were shot down beside Schley ; more were wound- 
ed. “The master of the Potomac,” says the official 
report of the affair, “pulled gallantly in toward 
the beach with the cutters of that ship and 
rescued our crippled boat, which, with the wound- 
ed men, was fast drifting into the surf.” 

In July, 1862, Schley was promoted to lieu- 
tenant and soon after was ordered as executive 
officer of the little gunboat Winona, on the 
Mississippi River.. From that time until the 
fall of Port Hudson, he saw incessant fighting. 
After the Port Hudson disaster, Schley was trans- 
ferred to the Monongahela, and then to the Rich- 
mond, both ships being almost continually en- 
gaged. ; 

When the campaign successfully ended, in July, 
1863, Schley obtained his first leave of absence, 
which he improved by getting married; but his 
holiday was of very short duration. The new 
double-ender Wateree wanted an executive officer. 
Schley had shown his capacity for that post, and 
he sailed in her for the South Pacific. Here active 
work again awaited him, for a serious revolt hav- 
ing broken out among the coolies of the middle 
Chincha (Guand) islands, the Wateree under- 
took the task of suppressing it. She landed her 
men under Schley, and a sharp hand-to-hand fight 
followed. 

From the Wateree, Schley came to the Naval 
Academy as an assistant to the commandant. He 
had now reached the grade of lieutenant-com- 
mander. The detail was a high compliment, for — 
Admiral Porter had just taken charge of the 
school and was gathering around him a staff from 
the young officers who had distinguished them- 
selves in the war. Among them were Lieutenant- 
Commanders Dewey, Luce, Meade, Sicard, Self- 
ridge and Walter. His term of shore duty ended, 
again Schley was selected as an executive officer 
and sent to the steamer Benicia, of the Asiatic 
squadron. In 1866, the Koreans had captured an 
American trading schooner, and, as was reported, 
had massacred her crew. Our Government, how- 
ever, deemed the negotiation with them of a treaty 
for the protection of shipwrecked sailors a neces- 
sity, and accordingly Rear-Admiral John Rodgers, 
with our minister to China and four vessels of the 
Asiatic squadron, arrived off the Korean coast 
in May, 1871. No charts of the Ping Yang River 
existing, boats were sent ahead to make sound- 
ings, assurances being sent to the Korean Govern- 
ment of the peaceful character of their mission. 
Nevertheless, they were fired upon by the Korean 
forts. Admiral Rodgers at once decided to resent 
the insult by reducing the fortifications. An ex- 
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pedition was organized, including two of the 
smaller steamers and a landing party, the latter 
under the command of the captain of the Benicia, 
with Lieutenant-Commander Schley as adjutant. 
As the minor fortifications were encountered, they 
were carried, the Koreans steadily retreating until 
the force reached a position before the principal 
citadel, where the enemy had evidently deter- 
mined to make a final stand. 

To the sailors, the scene in the early morning 
was a strange one, and not altogether inspiriting. 
Behind them lay the obstacles, surmounted with 
so much difficulty, and insurmountable if a rout 
occurred. Before them,’ they saw the savage 
warriors lining the parapet and chanting a weird 
sort of battle song. The crucial test of Schley’s 
plans was now to be made. About noon, the or- 
der to charge was given, and the men rushed over 
the protecting hill-top. In front of all ran Lieut. 
Hugh McKee, cheering on his company. Imme- 
diately after him was Schley. McKee, maintain- 
ing his lead, reached the foot of the parapet first, 
and was scrambling up the face, when Schley 
overtook him, only to be knocked down by a heavy 
stone striking him squarely on the body. For- 
tunately, no bones were broken, and he managed 
to get up the wall just as McKee, who had 
reached the top, lurched forward. Schley caught 
him, and then saw advancing the great body of 
Koreans, firing their guns and shouting. An in- 
stant later, a big savage rushed upon them with 
his spear. McKee was then clinging to Schley’s 
left side, so that he could not draw his cutlass, but 
the effort to do so displaced his body enough to 
spoil the Korean’s aim, for his spear passed under 
Schley’s arm, pinning his sleeve to his coat. 
Schley grasped the weapon with one hand, ex- 
tricated his pistol with the other, and fired it full 
in the face of the assailant. The fighting was 
hand-to-hand, and Schley was in the thick of it. 
The Koreans would neither take nor give quar- 
ter. Finally, they ran for their avenue of escape, 
only to be mowed down by canister from the how- 
itzer battery—and the day was won. 

The part Schley bore in this is a matter of 
official record, and Commander Kimberly, in his 
report, thus deals with him: 


The citadel was captured; but dearly so, as the 
gallant and brave McKee, the first to enter over 
the parapet, fell mortally wounded, with two 
wounds. Lieutenant-Commander Schley was the 
next officer in the fort, and killed the Korean who 
wounded McKee. . . To Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Schley belongs the credit of organizing the 
expedition and carrying out the several details 
which went far to prevent confusion and induce 
success. 


Upon leaving the Benicia, Schley was again 
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sent to the Naval Academy. In 1874, having 
reached the grade of commander, he became the 
captain of the steam sloop-of-war Essex. His 
cruise was a long one—to the African coast to 
survey boundaries, thence to run deep-sea sound- 
ings to St. Helena, and again from that island 
to the South American continent. Commander 
Schley was selected in 1884 to command the 
Greely rescue fleet, and in recognition of his suc- 
cessful accomplishment of this work he was made 
chief of the Bureau of Equipment of the Navy. 

At the end of his period of service in the bu- 
reau, he reverted to his regular lineal rank, which 
meanwhile had become that of captain, and in 
1889 was ordered to the command of the fine new 
cruiser Baltimore. Again he was selected for 
special and honorable service—this time to convey 
the body of John Ericsson to Sweden. Then he 
cruised in European waters until he was ordered 
to Chile. His cruise ending in 1892, he became 
again a lighthouse inspector, then a member of 
the Board of Inspection and Survey, and then 
captain of the New York, flagship of Admiral 
Bunce’s fleet. Two years later, he was made 
the head of the Lighthouse Board; and there he 
was when, in February, 1898, he again attained 
the rank of commodore, now in regular course 
of seniority. The Spanish war having broken 
out, two great squadrons were organized, and one 
of these, the Flying Squadron, was placed under 
Schley’s command. At the time it was estab- 
lished, says the Secretary of the Navy, “although 
Commodore Schley was at the foot of the list of 
commodores, the department selected him for 
command.” 

Rear-Admiral Schley is the sixth in his grade, 
and has served (January, 1901) nearly eighteen 
years at sea, over twenty-five years on shore sta- 
tions, and has awaited orders or been on leave 
for about four years in all. By operation of law, 
his active career terminates on his sixty-second 
birthday, October 9, 1901, and he then finally re- 
tires on three-quarter sea pay, or about $5,600 
per year. Personally, he is hale, hearty, grizzled 


‘rather than gray, and despite the severe trials, 


physical and mental, incident to his long career, 
is as genial and good-natured as he was as a 
midshipman. He has a keen and refreshing sense 
of humor, delights in “a good story,” harbors no 
malice, and has a singular faculty for seeing the 
best side of his enemies. His especial predilection 
is his high respect and regard for “Jacky,” which is 
the service name for the enlisted man generically. 
He is a strict disciplinarian, and yet is reputed 
to have always had what the sailors call a “happy 
ship.” Those who have served under him are 


among his strongest friends. 
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Dr. Koch on Tuberculosis 
General Medical Opinion Concerning the Problem 


Précis of Dr. Koch’s Position......c.cceccccecsececeess New, York,Sun 


Dr. Koch of Berlin announced to the Tuber- 
culosis Congress, in session in London, that the 
tubercle bacillus of cattle is not identical with 
the bacillus found in tuberculosis affecting the 
human subject; that cattle are immune to the 
human tubercle bacillus; and probably the human 
subject is immune to the bovine tubercle bacillus, 
although he said that the last proposition lacks 
absolute proof. This was the sum and substance 
of the address by Dr. Koch, which at once ex- 
cited the most intense interest, not by any means 
confined to the medical profession. The question 
of the identity of tubercle bacilli from human 
sputum with bacilli from cattle and from other 
of the lower animals is not new. A notable study 
in this direction was made, in 1898, by Dr. 
Tneobald Smith of Boston, who showed certain 
morphological and toxic differences, but found, 
in experiments on Guinea pigs, that the bovine 
bacillus was much more virulent than the or- 
ganism obtained from human tuberculous sputum. 
The proposition that cattle are immune to human 
tubercle and that man is immune to bovine tuber- 
cle is certainly novel. 

Measured by the standard of important work, 
Dr. Koch is universally recognized as the greatest 
living bacteriologist. He discovered the tubercle 
bacillus—the cause of consumption—in 1882. The 
methods of investigation by. which this epoch- 
making discovery was reached have been extend- 
ed, with but slight modifications in technique, to 
many other infectious diseases; and it is not too 
much to say that he revolutionized pathology 
and laid the foundation for new and intelligent 
measures in the prevention and treatment of many 
diseases. 

Modern pathology rests upon bacteriology; 
hygiene has the same logical basis; serum thera- 
peutics is the outcome of bacteriological research; 
the great mystery of natural and acquired im- 
munity approaches solution. It is possible that 
as much saving of human life may result, directly 
or indirectly, from the discovery of the tubercle 
bacillus by Koch, and his subsequent discovery 
of the bacillus of Asiatic cholera in 1883, as from 
the discovery of vaccination by Jenner, in 1796. 
Koch can make no statement in regard to tuber- 
culosis, however much it may be opposed to the 
experience and opinions of other observers, that 


will not be entitled to the most respectful con- 
sideration of the scientific world. But Koch is 
more bacteriologist than clinicist. While experi- 
mental medicine may be more positive in its 
methods of study than clinical medicine, its scope 
is very much more restricted, and observations 
are of necessity confined almost exclusively to 
the lower animals. In most researches many 
difficult problems arise. In certain infectious 
and contagious diseases affecting man, natural 
immunity is found in some of the lower animals, 
and great susceptibility to the disease exists in 
6thers. This is an important element in the 
theory of serum therapeutics. Inoculation of man 
with cowpox from the calf produces cowpox and 
protects against smallpox; while inoculation of 
the calf with smallpox produces cowpox; and 
inoculation of man with cowpox thus produced 
produces cowpox in him and protects against 
smallpox. 

The questions of greatest interest to the public 
and to guardians of the public health are: Is the 
bovine tubercle bacillus identical in its toxic ac- 
tion with the human tubercle bacillus? Is bovine 
tuberculosis communicable to man through the 
digestive system by means of diseased meats, 
milk or milk products? Is it necessary to main- 
tain a rigid inspection of cattle, milk and milk 
products to protect the public from tuberculous 
infection from these sources? If all of these 
questions cannot be answered in the negative, 
sanitary measures against bovine infection should 
not be relaxed. 

It may be assumed that Koch’s experiments 
in inoculating cattle with human tubercle bacilli 
are conclusive in their results. Nineteen cattle 
were inoculated in every way, by feeding, injec- 
tion under the skin and by inhalation. Not one 
became infected with tuberculosis. They were 
killed and the organs examined six to eight 
months after the inoculations. Cattle were in- 
oculated, on the other hand, with bovine tubercle 
bacilli, and all acquired extensive tubercular dis- 
ease in about a week. These experiments show 
in cattle great susceptibility to bovine bacilli and 
apparent immunity to human bacilli. Further re- 
searches are necessary to know the reason and 
essence of the difference in the toxic properties 
of these two bacilli. 

Inoculation experiments on the human subject 


















with bovine and human bacilli are, of course, im- 
practicable. It seems probable that the tubercle 
bacillus developed in man is so modified that it 
can undergo no further development in cattle. 
The organisms of smallpox and of cowpox, which 
inferentially must exist although they have not 
yet been discovered, undergo changes of great 
importance in cattle. While the smallpox or- 
ganism is changed in the calf into the organism 
of cowpox and produces cowpox in man, the 
cowpox of the calf is unchanged in man. Tuber- 
culosis in fowls is very common; but in these 
animals the bacillus has certain peculiar prop- 
erties, and avian tuberculosis is regarded by many 
pathologists as different from the ordinary form 
of tuberculous disease. 

Koch’s statement that man is probably immune 
to bovine tubercle aroused a storm of denial in 
the congress; but the idea of the communicability 
of tubercle from cattle to the human subject rests 
entirely on clinical observation. Instances, how- 
ever, of such infection were multiplied in the dis- 
cussion of Koch’s address and are to be found 
recorded in all modern works on tuberculosis. As 
against these are only the deductions from experi- 
ments in which Koch failed to produce tubercu- 
losis in cattle by inoculation with tuberculosis 
matter from man. 

It is evident that the difficulties in the problems 
considered by the Tuberculosis Congress are 
enormous. The greatest difficulty of all lies in 
the differences in vulnerability of different per- 
sons and of the same person at different times 
as regards tuberculous infection. Of persons 
subjected to the same sources and degree of in- 
fection, some will acquire tuberculosis and others 
will escape; and the same is true of a single 
individual at different times. The question of 
heredity is now regarded as simply one of pre- 
disposition influencing the power of resistance. 
It must be true that the tissues and cells of those 
with hereditary predisposition to tuberculous dis- 
ease, as in the case of many other infectious 
diseases, offer favorable media for the multi- 
plication of toxic bacilli. The difficulty of ascer- 
taining exactly the sources of infection in clinical 
observations is immense. The immunity of cer- 
tain animals to various diseases has not been 
satisfactorily explained; and in the case of some 
manifestly contagious diseases, such as smallpox, 
cancer and scarlatina, the failure to produce 
these diseases artificially in the lower animals has 
been the main obstacle in the way of isolating 
their specific pathogenic organisms. 

It would be dangerous to assume, with Koch, 
that measures for the prevention of tuberculosis 
can safely be confined to the disinfection of tuber- 
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culous sputum. Infection nearly always takes 
place through the lungs, and the tubercle bacilli 
retain their virulence for an indefinite time when 
dried. Infection through the digestive system 
is comparatively rare; but the overwhelming 
weight of evidence is that it occurs. Since small- 
pox has been shorn of its terrors by vaccination, 
consumption has taken its place as the scourge of 
humanity. While this dread disease is becoming 
more and more controllable and preventable, it is 
not wise to stop the destruction of tuberculous 
cattle nor permit the distribution of infected milk. 
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“Though the important question whether man 
is susceptible to bovine tuberculosis at all is not 
yet absolutely decided, and will not admit of 
absolute decision to-day or to-morrow, one is 
nevertheless already at liberty to say that, if such 
a susceptibility really exists, the infection of hu- 
man beings is but a very rare occurrence. I 
should estimate the extent of infection by the 
milk and flesh of tuberculous cattle and the but- 
ter made by their milk as hardly greater than that 
of hereditary transmission, and I therefore do not 
deem it advisable to take any measures against 
= 

Already these memorable words of Professor 
Koch have carried solace or given rise to aston- 
ishment, and even incredulity, in most parts of 
the civilized world. Their effect it is at present 
impossible to estimate. If they arg true there 
would seem no reason, “qua” tuberculosis alone, 
why we should not consume raw tubercle-riddled 
udder and give to our children milk drawn from 
similar sources. The truth, however, must sur- 
vive, and it remains for us to decide wherein 
is truth. It would have been difficult for our 
distinguished and honored guest to have chosen a 


‘more fitting or a more dramatic occasion for his 


remarkable announcement, seeing that not a little 
of the labors of the State Section of the Congress 
is concerned with the control of our milk and 
meat supplies. Accustomed as we are to accept 
the researches of Professor Koch almost without 
demur, we feel, nevertheless, a little staggered by 
the directness and conclusiveness of the statement 
which prefaces this article. That statement has 
for its support much evidence; and the results of 
a series of experiments performed by Professor 
Koch and by Professor Schiitz of the Veterinary 
College in Berlin during the last two years are 
calculated to make us pause. Briefly stated, they 
are as follows: Two series of young cattle were 
taken and tested with tuberculin and were con- 
cluded to be free from tubercle. The members 
of one series were inoculated with, and made to 
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inspire, bovine tubercle, those of the other series 
were infected with tubercle of human origin. The 
first series were attacked with tuberculosis and 
the second remained free. Similarly an analogous 
experiment was made with two series of swine 
and almost identical results were obtained; but 
there is this exception—a straw indicating some- 
thing—“here and there little nodules in the lymph- 
atic glands of the neck, and in one case a few 
gray nodules in the lungs” were found. Asses, 
sheep, and goats, into the vascular system of 
which the two kinds of bacillus were injected, 
behaved in the same imanner as bovines. 

We feel sure that all will agree with Professor 
Koch that “it seems very desirable that these 
experiments should be repeated elsewhere in order 
that all doubts as to the correctness of my asser- 
tion may be removed,” and it is clear to us that 
the duty devolves forthwith upon the government 
of this country. If his experiments are confirmed, 
and those who confirm them are able to draw 
similar inferences therefrom, a very marked 
change must occur in our methods of sanitary re- 
form. If we can, according to Professor Koch, 
consume bovine tubercle with impunity it is clear 
that much meat and milk have been wasted. But 
assuming the series of experiments which were 
performed by Professor Koch to have been in 
every way satisfactory, are the inferences which 
some will draw therefrom justified? Is it safe, 
in view of the serious consequences at stake, to 
assume that, because human tuberculosis is not 
communicable to bovines, the converse of the 
proposition—that bovine tuberculosis is not com- 
municable to man—holds good? For our part, we 
must hesitate to affirm the proposition. The well- 
known difficulty of the communicability of small- 
pox to bovines and other similar phenomena make 
us critical, as also must the fact that in inoculat- 
ing human tuberculosis into bovines we are inocu- 
lating with a virus possessing a lower degree of 
virulence than is possessed by bovine tuberculosis. 
Is it, too, established beyond a doubt that pulmon- 
ary tuberculosis is always air-borne? These 
points and many others were raised by Lord 
Lister after Professor Koch’s address, in a man- 
ner worthy of the highest traditions of English 
science and courtesy. We possibly incline to the 
view that the harm wrought by tuberculous meat 
has in the past been a little exaggerated by cer- 
tain medical officers of health, but to pass from 
this to what amounts to a negation of any harm 
from tuberculous meat or milk is a somewhat 
heroic stride, and, as Lord Lister remarked, it is 
“a serious matter if the conclusion be wrong.” 
How serious in the direction of putting back re- 
form in our meat and milk traffic, those who are 
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familiar with the excuses of sanitary authorities 
for a policy of inactivity can judge. 





An American Opinion,............ese0+ Philadelphia Medical Journal 


The whole question, therefore, is strictly bacte- 
riological, the question being: Is the bovine tuber- 
cle bacillus virulent for man? It is interesting to 
note that Dr. Theobald Smith, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, was the first to discover and report upon 
certain cultural, morphological and pathogenic 
differences between human and bovine tubercle 
bacilli, and that since 1898 investigations have 
been conducted under the auspices of the State 
Live Stock Sanitary Board for the purpose of 
comparing tubercle bacilli from human and bovine 
sources. The comparisons that have been made 
were reported in part at the recent Congress on 
Tuberculosis in London by Dr. M. P. Ravenel. 
Dr. R. R. Dinwiddie, of the Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station of Arkansas, has also reported 
his extended studies of the same problem. It thus 
appears that this question of the relationship 
between human and bovine tubercle has received 
more attention in this country than in any other. 
The work that has been done here shows very 
clearly that for experimental animals tubercle 
bacilli from cattle are in all cases as virulent and 
usually very much more virulent than tubercle 
bacilli from man. The animals used in these 
comparisons include herbivora and carnivora and 
species that are resistant—as the horse, goat, rab- 
bit and dog, and species that are vulnerable—as 
the guinea pig, cat, swine and cattle. 

In the face of the fact that the bovine bacillus 
is so constantly more virulent than the human 
bacillus for experimental animals of so widely 
different species and habits of life, it does not 
seem safe to conclude because the human bacillus 
is not especially virulent for cattle that the bovine 
bacillus is nonvirulent for man. Koch has said 
that this question could be settled positively only 
by the impossible expedient of inoculating a per- 
son with bovine tubercle bacilli. But it has hap- 
pened that such inoculation has already occurred 
accidentally in several instances. A number of 
men have contracted tuberculosis and several 
have died from infections sustained in making 
postmortem examinations on tubercular cattle. 
These accidental cases show beyond peradventure 
that the bovine tubercle bacilli may under some 
conditions be virulent for man. With evidence 
of this sort before it, the British Congress could 
do little else than it did in recommending the con- 
tinuance of all official and private efforts to re- 
press tuberculosis of cattle and the institution of a 
thorough scientific inquiry into this whole subject 
of the relation of human and bovine tuberculosis. 
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A French Opinion,...Dr. G. Daremberg....Journal des Debats (Paris) 


Professor Koch, at the recent Congress of Tu- 
berculosis, made a sensational communication 
which has greatly excited the savants and the 
physicians of the whole world. According to the 
prominent German bacteriologist, human tuber- 
culosis is not transmissible to the cow, and “vice 
versa.” According to this it would be useless 
to forbid the sale of the meat of tuberculous 
cattle. Besides, it would be useless to boil cow’s 
milk, as is generally done to-day because three 
cows out of four are tuberculous and we know 
that ebullition kills the bacillus of tuberculosis. 

Until now, all the bacteriologists and the 
physicians believed that human tuberculosis and 
bovine tuberculosis were identical. This opinion 
was confirmed in 1894, when Professor Maffucci 
of Pisa, and Professor Straus of Paris, demon- 
strated that the bacillus tuberculosis of man dif- 
fered from the bacillus tuberculosis of birds by 
the formation of its culture and the mode of in- 
vading the various organs of the guinea pig, while 
these two characteristic points do not exist with 
the bacilli of the tuberculosis of man and of the 
cow. We remember also that several calves 
were infected by Professor Chauveau through 
inoculation of human tuberculosis products. Pro- 
fessors Bang and Salomonsen, of Copenhagen, 
demonstrated also that children were infected by 
the milk of tuberculous cows. Many French and 
English physicians have proved also that one- 
third of the children dying from tuberculosis were 
really affected with intestinal tuberculosis, and 
that the milk of tuberculous cows was the direct 
cause of the infection. Besides, several veterin- 
ary surgeons became tuberculous through self- 
inflicted wounds while performing autopsies of 
tuberculous cows. Among these were MM. Jen- 
sen, of Copenhagen; Moses, of Weimar; Thomas 
Walley, of Edinburgh. 

Mr. Koch has tried at the Congress to demolish 
this structure of scientific proofs so patiently ac- 
cumulated. He bases his new assertion on the 
following arguments: He thinks that he has 
proved that human tuberculosis is not transmissi- 
ble to cattle. Nineteen calves were, without re- 
sult, fed or inoculated by him with the sputa of 
consumptives or pure cultures of the bacillus 
tuberculosis of man. On the contrary, the calves 
became tuberculous when fed or inoculated with 
bacilli furnished by cattle. This double experi- 
ment is certainly very clear, very neat, very pre- 
cise. But, as Professor Nocard, of Alfort, one 
of the most brilliant scholars of Pasteur, has 
justly remarked, these negative facts do not im- 
peach the positive facts discovered by Chauveau. 
Therefore it is necessary to undertake a large 
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number of experiments to determine if the bacillus 
tuberculosjs is either not transmissible to the 
cow, or very difficult to transmit to cattle. 

In fact, the important point to clear is not 
whether human tuberculosis can be inoculated 
in the cow, but to ascertain beyond the shadow 
of a doubt whether the tuberculosis of the cow is 
transmissible to man, and particularly if the 
milk of tuberculous cows gives tuberculosis to 
children. Professor Koch thinks that he can de- 
monstrate indirectly that this mode of contagion 
does not take place. In 933 cases of infantile 
tuberculosis at the Children’s Hospital in Berlin, 
Mr. Baginski is said to have never found intes- 
tinal tuberculosis without general tuberculosis of 
the bronchial tubes and lungs. Mr. Biedert found 
only 16 cases of primitive intestinal tuberculosis 
in 3,104 autopsies of tuberculous children. And, 
adds Mr. Koch, it is not demonstrated that these 
16 cases were due to the infection of tuberculous 
cows. “The probabilities are,” he says, “that 
in these cases tuberculosis is due to the propaga- 
tion of the bacilli of human sputa penetrating into 
the digestive canal through some other means, 
such as swallowing the saliva.” We would adopt 
the hypothesis and the assertions of the cele- 
brated German micrographer, if veterinary sur- 
geons had never contracted tuberculosis in 
performing autopsies on tuberculous cows. Con- 
sidering these facts, which cannot be disputed nor 
denied, it seems that we must admit that bovine 
tuberculosis is seldom communicated to man; yet 
that under certain conditions, not well defined, 
it can be transmitted to human beings. 

Mr. Koch indicates an excellent process to 
discover whether the intestinal tuberculosis of 
children is of bovine or human origin. It is 
only necessary, he says, to make a pure culture 
of the bacilli contained in the intestinal lesions 
of children and to inoculate it in calves or in 
cows. If this inoculation determines the de- 
velopment of tuberculosis in these animals, the 
intestinal tuberculosis of children is of bovine 
origin. This method of investigation will prove 
valuable in solving this question. But why not 
proceed directly in proposing to men sentenced to 
death to be fed with the milk of tuberculous 
cows? I am confident that these men would 
take this chance to save their lives, if the theory 
of Mr. Koch is correct. The lives of millions 
of children are involved, and it seems to me that 
it is humane to try on man an experiment volun- 
tarily accepted. Aside from the result of these 
experiments, we can assert in advance that the 
propagation of tuberculosis through tuberculous 
animals is comparatively small. The same thing 
can be said about heredity. On this point we 
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agree with Professor Koch. We think, like him, 
also, that the most dangerous mode of propaga- 
tion is through the sputa. 
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On one point Professor Koch elicited some 
expressions of dissent, which will be widely 
echoed in the medical world. He is convinced 
that tubercle in man is a different thing from 
tubercle in cattle, that the two things are not in- 
terchangeable, and therefore that elaborate pro- 
cautions against tuberculous milk and meat are 
thrown away. He has made some experiments, 
which Lord Lister admits to be conclusive, to 
show that human tuberculosis is not transmiss- 
ible to cattle. It does not follow, however, that 
bovine tuberculosis is not transmissible to man. 
Direct experiment, of course, cannot be made as 
in the converse case; and, while Professor Koch 
brings forward much evidence of an indirect kind 
in support of his contention, there is also much 
that certainly points to the possible production of 
consumption in the human subject by the inges- 
tion of tuberculous meat or milk. Professor Koch 
does not appear to have directly demonstrated a 
difference between the bacteria in the two cases, 
though such a demonstration would be peculiarly 
in the line of so accomplished a bacteriologist. 
Until that is done it would be rash to assume that 
bovine tuberculosis cannot produce tuberculosis 
in man; but Professor Koch has certainly opened 
up a question which had been regarded as prac- 
tically settled, and has adduced arguments too 
weighty to be set aside merely because they clash 
with aceepted opinions. It would simplify many 
things if he were proved to be right. In the 
meantime his paper will, no doubt, lead to much 
re-examination and resifting of evidence, as well 
as to efforts to make more exact experiments. 





The Duty of the State.........seceeceeeeess Saturday Review (London) 


Some years ago Professor Koch detected the 
presence of a particular micro-organism, the 
“bacillus tuberculosis,” in consumptive tissues, 
and a host of workers has placed his discovery 
beyond all doubt. When this microbe gains a 
footing in a living tissue it excites a specific 
inflammation; tuberculosis in the lungs is con- 
sumption; it sets up different but kindred dis- 
ease in the joints; in the intestines it produces 
tabes mesenterica; in the covering of the brain 
it produces tubercular meningitis; in the glands 
it produces strumous or scrofulous glands; tuber- 
culosis of the skin produces the horrible disease 
known as lupus. Wherever the diseases occur 
the tubercle bacillus is present. However favor- 
able the conditions, the diseases do not occur 
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unless the bacillus has gained an entrance from 
some pre-existing focus of its growth. The 
vital activities of the body make a profound 
struggle against the intruding microbes, and once 
the physician is aware of the presence of these, 
he can do much to aid the tissues in their own 
recuperation. The ail important matters are the 
diagnosis of the disease and its treatment at a 
stage in which the patient has not yet begun to 
recognize himself as seriously ill. He is still able 
to go about his ordinary work, to mix with his 
fellows in warehouse or factory, and yet his only 
sure hope is to be for a period of at least ninety 
days as completely under the rigid discipline of 
the physician as if he were suffering from the in- 
capacitating assaults of typhoid or smallpox. 
Here there would seem to be, if not a clear, at 
least a provisional case for the operation of the 
State, perchance in the establishment of sana- 
toria, perhaps in the provision for the families of 
wage-earners who, although still able to earn 
wages, choose to pursue the treatment; perhaps 
even in the establishment of a compulsory system 
for enforcing the treatment on all who require it. 

If the forms of tuberculosis do not exist, how- 
ever great the disposition to the disease, without 
the actual organisms having effected an entrance 
to the body, then it ought to be possible to stamp 
out the disease by preventing the bacilli spreading 
from patient to new victims. Tuberculosis is not 
hereditary in the proper sense of the word. It is 
possible that in some infinitesimally small number 
of cases a human being has received the infection 
before birth; in practically every case it is long 
after birth that bacilli, sprung from a previous 
case, for the first time enter the body. Nor is 
there any doubt but that in over 90 per cent. of 
cases the avenue of infection is through the 
lungs. Professor Koch, who, with all his un- 
doubted claims to respect and admiration as a 
brilliant investigator, is somewhat of a sensa- 
tionalist, was stating nothing new or unknown 
when he informed the general meeting that it is 
rfot dangerous to eat tuberculous meat or to drink 
tuberculous milk. It is extremely rare to find 
what physicians call the primary lesions of tuber- 
cle in the course of the human alimentary tract. 
The sputum from consumptive patients is full of 
tubercle bacilli; these may dry without losing 
vitality, and, blown about in the fine dust of the 
air, they are breathed into the lungs of new 
victims. Here in this fact is another reason for 
the interference of the State with regard to those 
already suffering from tubercle, as each of these 
is a continuous source of infection for others. 
Professor Koch’s main point, that the tubercle of 
man is an organism distinct from the tubercle of 
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cattle or of fowls, obviously, as Lord Lister 
pointed out, is a statement requiring very full 
investigation. That tuberculous meat and milk 
are not specially dangerous to eat is little to the 
point, since bacilli dried from these might gain 
access to the human body in the usual channel 
by the lungs. That the bacilli of man, fowls and 
cattle are not identical under the’ microscope is 
again not conclusive, as bacilli of all kinds are 
* notoriously polymorphic, that is to say, change 
their character and appearance according to the 
media in which they are cultivated. Moreover 
they change not only in appearance but in prop- 
erties, so that bacteria taken from an animal and 
grown for some time in a medium, may fail to 
infect another animal of the same kind. Finally, 
tubercle bacilli are organisms slow in growth and 
difficult to cultivate, and that bacilli taken from 
human bodies do not at once infect animals is no 
certain argument against the essential identity 
of the organisms. These are questions to be de- 
termined finally in the laboratory, and in the 
meantime, it.would be a serious thing if the cam- 
paign against tuberculous meat were to be re- 
laxed. 





Dr. Koch's Positive RecommendationSs..........+++00+: Medical Record 


The statement made by Koch just before the 
meeting of the Congress on Tuberculosis in Lon- 
don last week, that the danger of acquiring tuber- 
culosis through the milk of tuberculous cows is 
so slight that it may in practise be ignored, quite 
naturally excited considerable comment both in 
the daily press and among sanitarians and phys- 
icians generally. In the paper read subsequently 
before the Congress we find that this question 
does not occupy such an all-important place in 
the article as cabled interviews with the author 
had implied. 

The paper begins with the argument that tuber- 
culosis is a preventable disease, a fact, Koch says, 
which ought to have become clear as soon as the 
tubercle bacillus was discovered, and of which he 
himself was fully aware from the moment he had 
made his famous discovery. He then says that 
no one system of preventive measures will apply 
to all pestilences, instancing the various means 
employed in the suppression of plague, cholera, 
hydrophobia, and leprosy, and that tuberculosis 
is no exception to this rule. The main source of 
infection in tuberculosis is the sputum, and others, 
such as heredity and the ingestion of milk or 
meat from diseased cattle, may practically be 
ignored in the fight against the disease in man. 
The experiments which he cites as disproving 
the liability of the transmission of tuberculosis 
from cattle to man are in every practical respect 
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the same as those previously made by Theobald 
Smith in this country. Koch admits that he has 
been conducting these experiments only during 
the last two years; that is, Koch began his ex- 
periments in 1899. Theobald Smith published 
the results of his in the first half of 1898; yet 
Koch has the hardihood to say: “Comparative 
investigations regarding human and bovine tuber- 
culosis have been made very recently in North 
America by Smith, Dinwiddie, Frothingham, and 
Repp, and their result agreed with ours.” It is a 
pity that a man who has done so much for science 
cannot be content with what he has really earned, 
without taking to himself credit for the prior 
discoveries of others. ; 

The measures which Koch recommends for the 
suppression of tuberculosis are an increase in the 
number of hospitals specially devoted to the care 
and treatment of the subjects of established tuber- 
culosis, notification, disinfection, and the educa- 
tion of the public regarding the infectiousness of 
the disease and the best means of protection 
against it. He expresses himself in favor of 
sanatoria for consumptives in the early stages 
of the disease, but warns his hearers “against 
an over-estimation of their importance which 
has recently been observable in various quarters, 
based apparently on the opinion that the war 
against tuberculosis can be waged by means of 
sanatoria alone, and that other measures are of 
subordinate value.” In reality, he says, the con- 
trary is the case. 

The tone of Koch’s article is one to give en- 
couragement to all who are striving and hoping 
for the suppression of this scourge of mankind, 
and the author’s conclusions are marked by an 
optimism which it is refreshing to note. “If 
now,” he says, “in conclusion, we glance back 
once more to what has been done hitherto for the 
combating of tuberculosis, and forward to what 
has still to be done, we are at liberty to declare 
with a certain satisfaction that very promising 
beginnings have already been made. Among 
these I reckon the consumption hospitals of Eng- 
land, the legal regulations regarding notification 
in Norway and Saxony, the organization created 
by Biggs in New York—the study and imitation 
of which I most urgently recommend to all 
municipal sanitary authorities—the sanatoria, and 
the instruction of the people. All that is neces- 
sary is to go on developing these beginnings, to 
test and if possible to increase their influence 
on the diminution of tuberculosis, and wherever 
nothing has yet been done, to follow the examples 
set elsewhere.” These are words of inspiration 
to all engaged in this modern crusade, and we 
can but hope that Koch himself will long be 
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spared to aid in the combat (giving proper credit 
to his colleagues for their share in the struggle), 
and that he will live to see the final victory 
which has been made possible by his glorious 
discovery of the bacillus tuberculosis. 





Prophylactic Recommendations by the Congress....New York Times 


At the final meeting of the British Congress 
of Tuberculosis resolutions were adopted recom- 
mending legislation toward the suppression of 
expectoration in public places, the notification of 
the proper authorities in cases of phthisis, and 
the use of pocket spittoons. It was asserted that 
these sanitary provisions were indispensable in 
order to diminish tuberculosis. 

A resolution was adopted expressing the opin- 
ion of the Congress that the health officers should 
continue every effort to prevent the spread of 
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tuberculosis through milk and meat, and that as 
the doubt concerning human immunity from 
bovine tuberculosis raised by Dr. Koch was of 
vital importance to the public health and the 
agricultural interests of the country, the Govern- 
ment should immediately institute a rigid inquiry 
into the identity of human and bovine tubercu- 
losis. 

Other resolutions passed indorsed the educa- 
tional work of the national societies for the pre- 
vention of tuberculosis, and invited legislation 
in support of this work. 

The appointment of.a permanent international 
committee to collect evidence, publish literature, 
and recommend means for the prevention of tu- 
berculosis was advocated. The members of this 
committee are to be nominated by the various 
governments from national societies. 





The Curious Properties of Radium’ 
By Emile Gautier 


In the last issue of Current Literature was pub- 
lished an article from Engineering (London) on 
the Ultimate Constitution of Matter. In the fol- 
lowing contribution, M. Emile Gautier exam- 
ines the same problem, while discussing the possi- 
ble practical application of the Becquerel rays. The 
writer avoids being too technical, yet his conclu- 
sions are in accordance with those of Prof. J. J. 
Thompson of England. : 

We have under our eyes a photograph repre- 
senting the skeleton of a pocketbook. Here are 
the metallic part, the frame, the leather lightly 
discernible, and in the inside a key and a piece 
of money. 

Let us see how the photographer produces this 
queer picture: 

He goes into his dark cabinet. He has no elec- 
trical apparatus, and no other apparatus for that 
matter. He places the pocketbook on a sensitive 
plate. At the end of two or three hours he takes 
his plate, develops it, and we have the photograph 
of the pocketbook; all this has been done without 
sun, electricity or ray. 

What kind of miracle is this? It is very sim- 
ple: the photographer has left in the proximity 
of the plate a tube containing a few centigrams of 
chloride of barium. This story reads like a fairy 
tale, yet it is only one chapter of the history of 
science. 

In 1896, M. Henri Becquerel made the discov- 
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ery that the compounds of a metal called uranium 
emitted peculiar rays, and that the emission was 
spontaneous and constant; that is, that this mat- 
ter has in itself its own light, and that this light 
was eternal—a fact reversing all known principles 
of chemistry. These rays were given the name 
of Becquerel rays, and the substances emitting 
them were called “radioactive.” 

It was in studying radioactivity that the in- 
vestigators ascertained in an ore, the “pechbende” 
—ore of oxyde of uranium—the existence of three 
substances: the “polonium” found by M. and 
Madams Curie; the “radium” also discovered by 
them, and the “actinium” due to the researches 
of M. Debierne. 

These ores of uranium were secured at the State 
works of Joochunstal, in Bohemia. Several thous- 
and kilograms, besides tedious, expensive and 
hard labor, were required to obtain a few deci- 
grams of the substances which are now astonish- 
ing the scientific world. They partake at the 
same time of the properties of the cathodic and 
X-rays. 

These substances spontaneously generate elec- 
tricity; in a laboratory of physics they upset all 
the apparatus. If the operator is saturated 
with their mysterious and confused energies, he 
cannot approach an electrical appliance without 
upsetting it. At a distance, they produce a chemi- 
cal reaction, one of the most wonderful results 
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being photographs, as above mentioned. They are 
spontaneously luminous, without being apprecia- 
bly transformed. For this reason they will not 
be assimilated to florescences or to phosphores- 
cent pastes. 

The price of these substances, being given 
the difficulty of production, practically annihilates 
their industrial value; but it can be reasonably 
supposed that they will be produced later on as 
cheaply as aluminum, formerly so expensive and 
now so easily obtained at a small cost. 

We can already perceive the applications of 
these radioactive substances. It will be possible 
to treat wounds by the radioactive action of 
radium, the chemical effects of which are already 
-known. The salts of radium may be used one day 
to cure neuralgia, through slow emission of elec- 
tricity. 

During the expedition of M. Paulsen in Ice- 
land, radium, in combination with sulphuret of 
zinc, has already been used to measure the elec- 
trical tension of the atmosphere. 

Anyone, carrying in his pocket a few grains 
of the substances, would be able to produce—and 
with what ease !—all kinds of radiographs. With 
a sensitive plate he would be at liberty to read 
through solid bodies, as it has been demonstrated 
that the rays can penetrate through several centi- 
meters of metal. The most practical application, 
however, would be in regard to the illumination of 
homes and cities. “The light emitted by these 
substances,” said M. and Madame Curie, “is 
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strong enough to permit to read at night.” 


Sup- 
pose that the walls of the cities and the in- 
ternal walls of the houses were constructed with 
radioactive material; what would be the result? 
Eternal light produced without combustion, gas, 
electricity or the sun! 

Where is the crigin of these rays? Are they 


produced by the bodies themselves? Do they 
originate on the outside? In the first case the 
energy could be borrowed from the environment, 
under the guise of heat, but this hypothesis con- 
tradicts the principle of Carnot. In the second 
case we are face to face with the balistic hypoth- 
esis of Sir W. Crookes and J. Thompson. There 
is an emission of a material body making its way 
through material bodies. It cannot be either a 
gas or avapor. It is not a molecule; then it must 
be a dissociated atom, something like the ultimate 
form of matter; such bodies can emit indefi- 
nitely without sensibly losing weight. What a 
field for new studies? We could imagine that we 
are facing matter in a new form, different from 
what we have studied before to-day. Are we near 
discovering its unity? This radioactive property 
does not seem to belong to a limited number of 
bodies. Could it be that the living cell is the re- 
sult of these unknown phenomena? , 

Shall we admit that this phenomenon, matter, 
which we considered inert, is actually alive, send- 
ing through space emanations of all kinds? Can 
it be that all psychic phenomena is only of a 
dynamic character? 


Is the Airship Coming?—Yes, and No 


By 


The Expectation ...... Prof. Edward 8. Holden, LL. D........ Munsey's 


In his experiments in free flight, or rather in 
gliding, for short distances, Lilienthal used wings 
made of cotton twill stretched over light frames, 
so that the total weight was about forty-five 
pounds. His practise was a sport, and, like all 
good sports, demanded courage, strength, and 
quick decision. In light winds there is no great 
danger, though all winds are full of currents, and 
the effect of every current must be overcome by 
the skill of the aviator. Patient practise in light 
winds should soon enable any athlete to glide 
from the summit of a little hill for five or six 
hundred yards. The German engineer did as 
much as twelve hundred. In heavier breezes the 
sport is dangerous, and Lilienthal met his death in 
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essaying too much, though he had previously flown 
in winds of twenty-five miles.or more per hour. 
He was killed in 1896, after having made more 
than two thousand glides. 

In his machine, as in all others of the sort, 
there are three main matters to be attended to: 
the problem of rising, the problem of stability in 
flight, and the problem of safety in alighting. 
The multiple wings of Mr. Chanute are an im- 
provement on Lilienthal’s device, and, when they 
have been perfected, it is probable that they may 
be attached to a motor and achieve long flights. 
The American engineer has also made successful 
experiments with a “two surface” machine, or 
double aéroplane. 

Maxim’s flying machine (1894) weighed eight 
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thousand pounds and spread four thousand square 
feet of sail. Its wings measured about fifty feet 
from tip to tip. The steam motor was of about 
three hundred and sixty horse power, and the 
machine flew some three hundred feet. The 
maximum speed was about thirty-six miles an 
hour. 

Langley’s machine (1896) measured only 
twelve feet from tip to tip, spread no more than 
seventy square feet of sail, and weighed only 
thirty pounds. Its steam motor, weighing less 
than one per cent. as much as a horse, yielded 
about one horse power. Its maximum flight 
was about four thousand feet, and its maximum 
speed about twenty-four miles an hour. In this 
apparatus one horse power carried a weight of 
thirty pounds. In torpedo boats the load is con- 
siderably more than this, even fifty pounds. 

When such machines as Langley’s or Maxim’s 
are driven at a speed of forty-five miles an hour, 
they can sustain a weight of at least two hundred 
pounds per horse power, and their mechanical 
efficiency at such speeds is therefore very much 
greater than that of the airship, which, on the 
other hand, is more efficient for low speeds. 

The experiments of Sir Hiram Maxim and of 
Professor Langley were carried on simultan- 
eously, and led to practically identical values of 
the constants of the problem, although their de- 
signs differ widely. Both machines were pure 
experiments, and neither investigator claims that 
a final form has been reached. It is Sir Hiram’s 
settled conclusion that the problem of aérial nav- 
igation is to be solved through the use of ma- 
chines heavier than the air, and traveling at high 
speeds—sixty miles an hour, for example. How 
a safe landing is to be effected with such a ma- 
chine appears to be, at present, a totally insoluble 
question.’ For this reason, if for no other, it 
seems to the writer that the airship is the only 
device promising success in the general problem 
of air navigation, and that the flying machine, 
with its many advantages, must be limited in its 
application to very special conditions ; and that its 
limitation must seriously affect its general use- 
fulness. 

There are hundreds of practical problems to be 
solved in the construction of a flying machine, 
a balloon, or an airship. The materials must be 
light enough and strong enough; the gas for a 
balloon must be of the right sort, easily handled, 
and as cheap as may be; the form of the airship 
must approach that of least resistance; it must 
be stable and sufficiently rigid; its motors. must 
be safe and of maximum efficiency; its propellers 
must be of the right shape and attached at the 
proper places; the rudders must be similarly 
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planned. These are only a few of the essentials. 
The experiments of the last ten years have 
found the solution of a number of these problems, 
and many are in the way of solution. A few keep 
us still groping in the dark; but none is insol- 
uble, and in time a harmonious and successful de- 
sign is sure to be evolved. 

Henri Deutsch, a rich Parisian who is interest- 
ed in ballooning, recently offered a prize of a 
hundred thousand francs to any aéronaut who 
will travel from the Longchamps racecourse to 
the Eiffel tower and back in thirty minutes. A 
young Brazilian inventor, Santos-Dumont, is at- 
tempting the feat. 

Probably the most successful of dirigible bal- 
loons is that of Count von Zeppelin. Everything 
that skill and experience can suggest has been 
utilized in its construction, and it is worthy of a 
detailed description. 

The body of Zeppelin’s airship is a cylinder 
with tapered ends, four hundred and twenty feet 
long and thirty-nine feet in diameter. The frame- 
work, or skeleton, is made of aluminum rods and 
rings. Long and light rods run from end to end 
of the structure, and are bound together by six- 
teen rings about twenty-six feet apart. In strict- 
ness, these hoops should not be called rings, for 
they are twenty-four sided polygons, held in shape 
by radial spokes similar to those of a bicycle 
wheel. The'ship is thus divided into seventeen 
compartments, like the water tight compartments 
of an ocean steamer, for example, each one con- 
taining a separate and independent balloon.or gas 
bag. If one of the balloons is injured, the rest 
are more than sufficient to do the required work. 
The total capacity of the balloons is about four 
hundred thousand cubic feet, and they are filled 
with pure hydrogen gas. Their lifting capacity 
is about twenty-five thousand pounds. The weight 
of the airship, including cars, crew, ballast, and 
motors, is about nineteen thousand pounds, so 
there is a large reserve. The motors weigh fif- 
teen hundred pounds and develop thirty-two horse 
power, giving a speed of about eighteen miles an 
hour. 

The separate balloons are made of a light cotton 
fabric, covered by a gas-tight rubber coating. 
The framework is surrounded by a double net- 
work of light cordage (ramie fiber), and its dif- 
ferent compartments have walls of the same sort. 
There is, finally, an exterior water-tight covering 
for the whole body, which protects the balloons 
from the sun, and makes the airship fit to float, 
should it alight on the water. At each end of the 
ship is a pair of aluminum propellers, driven 
by motors from the suspended cars, and the rud- 
ders. Ascensional power is given by the bal- 
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loons, motive power by the propellers, and 
directive power by the rudders. Two aluminum 
cars, each about twenty-one feet long, three feet 
high, and six feet wide, carry the crew and two 
sixteen horse-power benzine motors, specially con- 
structed to avoid the awful terrors of fire in a 
hydrogen balloon. The lower parts of the airship 
are covered with a fire-proof envelope. 

Between the two cars is a cable carrying a 
sliding weight. If this is moved forward, the 
front end of the ship is depressed, and the flight 
is downward. If the weight is moved backward, 
the rear end of the ship is depressed, and the ma- 
chines rises. When the weight is in the middle of 
the cable, the flight of the ship is horizontal. 

All sorts of devices have been planned to insure 
the safety of the crew and of the craft. If the 
airship alights on land, the cars beneath it are 
protected by wheels suspended from coil springs, 
which take up the shock. If it alights on water, 
the light, water-tight cars serve as boats. 

The longest flight thus far made was about 
three miles and a half. The count’s experiments 
are regarded as successful, or at least as promis- 
ing much. It is reported that they are to be 
continued by the German war department. 

The airship of the future will undoubtedly be 
very large, for a balloon’s lifting power increases 
as the cube of its dimensions. Its motor will 
probably be somewhat like those of the racing 
automobiles. Its propeller will be at the center 
of resistance. Very likely it will make use of 
auxiliary aéroplanes or wings. There seems to 
be little doubt that a speed of thirty miles an hour 
can soon be attained. A weight of something 
like thirty pounds or more per horse power can 
even now be carried. The uses of such an airship 
are manifold, but it is clear that the service will 
be high priced. It will be “limited” to a very few 
passengers and for very precious freight. But 
under these limitations, the practical airship is at 
hand. There seems to be no reason why most of 
us should not live to travel in it. 





The Difficulties ...Prof. Simon Newcomb, Ph.D., LL. D....McClure's* 


No builder of air castles for the amusement and 
benefit of humanity could have failed to include a 
flying machine among the productions of his 
imagination. The desire to fly like a bird is 
inborn in our race, and we can no more be ex- 
pected to abandon the idea than the ancient 
mathematician could have been expected to give 
up the problem of squaring the circle. The lesson 
which we draw from this general review of prog- 
ress is that we cannot conclude that because the 


*Copyright, 1901, by the S. S. McClure Co. 





IS THE AIRSHIP COMING?—YES AND NO 


genius of the nineteenth century has opened up 
such wonders as it has, therefore the twentieth 
is to give us the airship. But even granting the 
abstract possibility of the flying machine or the 
airship, we are still met with the question of its 
usefulness as a means of international communi- 
cation. It would, of course, be very pleasant for 
a Bostonian who wished to visit New York to 
take out his wings from the corner of his vesti- 
bule, mount them, and fly to the metropolis. But 
it is hardly conceivable that he would get there 
more quickly or cheaply than he now does by rail. 

Another feature incidental to any aérial 
vehicle is very generally overlooked. In the 
absence of the power to control gravitation, a 
flying machine could remain in the air only by 
the action of its machinery, and would fall to 
the ground like a wounded bird the moment any 
accident stopped it. With all the improvements 
that the genius of man has made in the steam- 
ship, the greatest and best ever constructed is 
liable now and then to meet with accident. When 
this happens she simply floats on the water until 
the damage is repaired, or help reaches her. Un- 
less we are to suppose for the flying machine, in 
addition to everything else, an immunity from 
accident which no human experience leads us to 
believe possible, it would be liable to derange- 
ments of machinery, anyone of which would be 
necessarily fatal. If an engine were necessary 
not only to propel a ship, but also to make her 
float—if, on the occasion of any accident she im- 
mediately went to the bottom with all on board— 
there would not, at the present day, be any such 
thing as navigation. 

Only two systems of air-support seem possible, 
or have ever been suggested. The vehicle must 
either float in the air, like a balloon, or it must 
be supported by the action of the air on moving 
wings, like a bird when it flies. The conditions of 
both of these methods can be made the subject 
of exact investigation. A floating vehicle, to 
carry a certain weight, must have a bulk corre- 
sponding to the volume of air which shall have 
this weight. With this bulk it must experience 
a certain resistance to its passage through the 


‘air, which resistance increases at least as the 


square of the velocity. To overcome this re- 
sistance requires a corresponding power to be 
exerted by an engine of some kind. The engine 
has weight. The best combination of all these 
conditions is a problem of applied science, of 
which the solution depends mainly on the strength 
and weight of materials. Solve it as we will, 
our floating ship must have a thousand times the 
bulk of a railroad train carrying an equal weight, 
and experience a hundred times the resistance 
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that the train does. It therefore seems quite 
evident that while the problem of a dirigible bal- 
loon may be within the power of inventive genius, 
we cannot hope that it will become a vehicle for 
carrying passengers and freight under ordinary 
conditions. 

Now let us turn to the other alternative, that 
of the flying machine. If we can make a model 
of a bird with its wings, and set the wings in 
motion like those of a bird with no greater 
weight, the model will fly like a bird. To do this 
is, in a certain sense, a problem of nothing but 
applied mechanics. Yet it has its well-defined 
limitations. By experiments on the resistance of 
the air we can compute how large a wing or 
aéroplane, moving with a certain speed, will be 
required to support a given weight. We can 
also determine, or, at least, form some idea of, 
the power of the engine that will move the ap- 
paratus. There must be connecting machinery, 
by which the engine shall in some way act on the 
plane. Engine, machinery, and plane must all 
have a weight proportioned to, or at least increas- 
ing with, their size and efficiency. It is then a 
problem of strength of materials to form a com- 
bination in which the ratio of efficiency to weight 
will be enough to make the machine fly. 

In studying the best combination, we meet two 
diffictilties, one of which can be stated in a very 
simple mathematical form. Let us make two fly- 
ing machines exactly alike, only make one on 
double the scale of the other in all its dimensions. 
We all know that the volume, and therefore the 
weight, of two similar bodies are proportional to 
the cubes of their dimensions. The cube of two 
is eight. Hence the large machine will have 
eight times the weight of the other. But surfaces 
are as the squares of the dimensions. The square 
of two is four. The heavier machine will there- 
fore expose only four times the wing surface to 
the air, and so will have a distinct disadvantage in 
the ratio of efficiency to weight. 

Mechanical principles show that the steam 
pressures which the engines would bear would be 
the same, and that the larger engine, though it 
should have more than four times the horse power 
of the other, would have less than eight times. 
The larger of the two machines would therefore 
be at a disadvantage, which could be overcome 
only by reducing the thickness of its parts, espe- 
cially of its wings, to that of the other machine. 
Then we should lose in strength. It follows that 
the smaller the machine the greater its advantage, 
and the smallest possible flying machine will be 
the first one to be successful. 

We see the principle of the cube exemplified 
in the animal kingdom. The agile flea, the nimble 
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ant, the swift-footed grayhound and the unwieldly 
elephant form a series of which the next term 
would be an animal tottering under its own 
weight, if able to stand or move at all. The king- 
dom of flying animals shows a similar gradation. 
The most numerous fliers are little insects, and 
the rising series stops with the condor, which, 
though having much less weight than a man, is 
said to fly with difficulty when gorged with food. 

We have also to consider the advantage which 
a muscle has over any motor yet discovered, in 
regard to its flexibility and the versatility of its 
application. It expands and contracts, pulls and 
pushes, in a way that no substance yet discovered 
can be made to do. It is also instantly responsive 
to a brain which cannot of itself act on external 
matter. 

We may now see the kernel of the difficulty. If 
we had a metal so rigid, and at the same time so 
light, that a sheet of it twenty meters square and 
a millimeter thick would be as stiff as a board 
and would not weigh more than a ton, and, at 
the same time, so strong that a powerful engine 
could be built of it with little weight, we might 
hope for a flying machine that would carry a 
man. But as the case stands, the first successful 
flyer will be the handiwork of a watchmaker, and 
will carry nothing heavier than an insect. When 
this is constructed, we shall be able to see whether 


-one a little larger is possible. 


The cheapness of modern transportation is an- 
other element in the case frequently overlooked. 
I believe the principal part of the resistance which 
a limited express train meets is the resistance of 
the air. This would be as great for an airship 
as for a train. An important fraction of the cost 
of transporting goods from Chicago to London 
is that of getting them into vehicles, whether 
cars or ships, and getting them out again. The 
cost of sending a pair of shoes from a shop in 
New York to the residence of the wearer is, if I 
mistake not, much greater than the mere cost of 
transporting it across the Atlantic. I have shown 
that the construction of an aérial vehicle which 
could carry even a single man from place to 
place at pleasure requires the discovery of some 
new metal or some new force. Even with such 
a discovery, we could not expect one to do more 
than carry its owner. 

Perhaps the main point I have tried to enforce 
in this paper is this—the very common and opti- 
mistic reply to objections, “We have seen many 
wonders, therefore nothing is impossible,” is not 
a sound inference from experience when applied 
to a wonder long sought and never found. I 
have shown that the obvious and long-studied 
problems are not those that have been solved. 
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Golden Rod............. Charles Hanson Towne.,......+++++- Ainslee’s 


It is the twilight of the year 

And through her wondrous wide abode 
The autumn goes, all silently, 

To light her lamps along the road. 


The Wonder of the World............ Ernest Rhys........+. -Harper’s 


When Artemisia and Mausolos rode 
Out of the Carian gate their chariot wheels 
O’ercame the world, till its great spaces flow’d 
Like air away; while on their horses’ heels, 
Like the one cloud of whitest fire 
That brings the god again, 
Their chariot hurl’d, to match the swift desires 
And so went quickly from those Carian men. 


Went, but not all: it left pale radiance there: 
Love’s perfect apparition cannot fade. 
Their passionate chariot still upon the air 
Hung like a cloud, and swaying by, still staid,— 
As if each chang’d and fading ray 
Retook its fervency,— 
Retook their splendor, till their train, and they 
That gave it fire, still rode by radiantly. 


For Artemisia, when her dear lord died, 
Drank his burnt ash, solv’d in a cup of wine, 
And turned their chariot into stone, for pride 
Of their undying Love, and cast a shrine, 
The world’s last wonder, on the air, 
To tell in marble rhyme 
What Artemisia and Mausolos were, 
Who Death o’ersway, though dead, and con- 
quer Time. 


This, the world’s wonder, Artemisia gave: 
Because she loved Mausolos deathlessly. 
So come, all Lovers! to Mausdlos’ grave, 
And say,—‘All fades; but Love the Mystery 
(Since spirits master Time) fares unafraid 
To its supreme abode; 
Past Fate, and Night, and Death, the darker 
shade,— 
As Artemisia and Mausolos rode!” 


A Masquerade......... Theodosia Pickering Garrison........ Century 


Dawn came across the star-strewn way 

In mask and domino of gray; 

A most demure and Quaker day— 
Cold, unbeguiling. 


1 marveled, as I watched her there, 

What folly ever named her fair, 

She with her dour, forbidding air, 
Prim and unsmiling. 


But even as I watched her, lo! 

Down dropped her mask and domino 

Oh, golden hair! Oh, face aglow! 
Oh, youth unfading! 


Oh, rosy mouth with laughter set! 

Oh, roguish eves of violet! 

Why, who had guessed the sweet coquette 
Was masquerading! 





Veeoréosie 


i NR Herbert French* 


Two architects of Italy—austere 

Men who could fashion nothing small—refused 
To die with life, and for their purpose used 
This dim and topless amphitheatre. 

Some Cesar trenched the orb of its ellipse 
And called on distant provinces to swell 
Resonant arches whence his world could scan, 
Tier above tier, the fighters and the ships. 
But Dante—having raised, as dreamer can, 
Higher tenfold these walls immutable— 
Sole in the night arena, grew aware 

He was himself the thing spectacular 

Seized by the ever-thirsting gaze of Hell,— 
Here, on the empty sand, a banished man. 


An Evening Near Athens.......... Lioyd Mifflin.......... Everybody's 
How many an eve, on yonder peak at rest, 

We watched the sumptuous splendors of the sky— 
The fading hosts in plume and panoply 

Pass, on the cloudy ramparts of the West; 


Huge Titans, hurling towers from the crest 
Of toppling mountains of vermilion dye; 
And phantom galleons, slowly drifting by, 
*Mid amber seas to havens of the blest! 


Islands of desolate gold; cities august 

Tottering upon the verge of scarlet deeps; 

Vast promontories crowned with jasper fanes 
Slow crumbling into wastes of ruby dust; 

And, plunging shadowy down the crimson steeps, 
The Horses of the Sun, with flaring manes! 


The Need of the Hour.......... Edwin Markham,,........ Independent 


Great is our heritage of hope, and great 
The obligation of our civic fate. 


Fling forth the triple-colored flag to dare 

The bright, untraveled highways of the air 
Blow the undaunted bugles, blow, and yet 

Let not the boast betray us to forget; 

For there are high adventures for this hour— 
Tourneys to test the sinews of our power. 
For we must parry, as the years increase, 

The hazards of success,.the risks of peace! 


What need we, then, to guard and keep us whole? 
What do we need to prop the State? We need 
The fine audacities of honest deed; 

The homely old integrities of soul; 

The swift temerities that take the part 

Of outcast Right—the wisdom of the heart; 

Brave hopes that Mammon never can detain, 
Nor sully with his gainless clutch for gain. 


We need the Cromwell fire to make us feel 
The public honor or the public trust 

To be a thing as sacred and august 

As some white altar where the angels kneel. 


.We need the faith to go a path untrod, 


The power to be alone and vote with God. 


*Dierdre Wed, and other Poems. 
French. John Lane, New York. 


By Herbert 











CHOICE VERSE 


Unto the Least.....--++-+..45 Gorman Wheeler.......eee005+ National 


This turbid pool, green-surfaced, slime bestrewn, 
Lies list’ning where the forest depths commune; 

A loathsome shallow from all beauty barred 

Yet on its breast the heavens myriad starred. 


Force and Freedom........ William Watson,....... Outlook (London) 


Armed to o’erthrow, impatient to enchain, 
Making the year all winter, how shall ye 
Persuade the destined bondsman he is free, 

Or with a signal build the summer again? 

Oh, ye can hold the rivulets of the plain 

A little while from nuptials with the sea, 

But the fierce mountain-stream of Liberty 

Not edicts and not hosts may long restrain. 
For this is of the heights and of the deeps, 
Born of the heights and in the deeps conceived: 
This, ’mid the lofty places of the mind 
Gushing pellucid, vehemently upheaved, 

Heart’s tears and heart’s blood hallow, as it sweeps 
Invincibly on, co-during with mankind. 


The Infinite Little........ Robert Ormiston Brockway........ Outlook 
A little dreaming and we are 
Further than the farthest star; 


A little pleasure and we gain 
The fortitude to bear our pain; 


A little striving and is ours 
The strength of all our latent powers; 


Morn on the Mountains ......0cceeecseeeseeees 
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A little purpose and a will 
And we our highest hopes fulfil; 


A little doubt, intrepid ghost, 
And we lose all we cherish most; 


A little faith, the steadfast smile, 
And we the future reconcile; 


A little earnest trustful prayer 
For wildered creatures everywhere, 


And that all bad is for the best— 
The worst, perchance, be worthiest. 


The Road to the Sea..... Charles Francis Saunders,.... Ladies’ World 


Past brier and rose, past heath and rill 
Through weary sand, amid bowlders gray, 
The old road winds its toilsome way 
Out under the shade of the firs on the hill 
To the strand of the sunlit sea, 
Where the white sails gleam, and all the day 
The waves make melody. 


So may thy progress be, O soul, 

That toilest through heavy sands oppressed; 
Still onward strive. till thy tired feet rest 
On the beach where the heavenly breakers roll 

Ever in from the bosom of God: 
Earth’s shadows behind thee, upon His breast 
There is balm for the rough ways trod. 


SeReSieNeNesiNeRSES  Seseeneias SSiNN Denver News 


There is beauty in this world of ours for him with eyes to see; 

There is beauty smiles at harvest on the prairies broad and free; 

There is beauty in the forest; there is beauty on the hills: 

There is beauty in the mottled light that gleams along the rills, 

And a beauty out of heaven over all the landscape spills— 
When the sun shines on the mountains in the morning. 


There is beauty where the ocean rolls majestic on the shore; 

There is beauty in the moonlight as it gleams the waters o’er; 

There is beauty in the sunrise, where the clouds blush rosy red; 

There is beauty in the sunset, with its banners trailed o’erhead, 

And a beauty past expression o’er the snowy peaks is shed— 
When the sun shines on the mountains in the morning. 


There is beauty when the green returns and glistens in the showers; 
There is beauty in the Summer as she garlands earth with flowers; 


There is beauty in the Autumn in the mellow after-glow; 
There is beauty in the Winter, with his diadem of snow; 


But a beauty more enchanting than the seasons ever knew 
Gilds the sunshine on the mountains in the morning. 


There is beauty in the rainbow as it gleams above the storm; 
There is beauty in the sculptor’s vision frozen into form; 
There is beauty in the prophet’s dream and in the poet’s thought; 
There is beauty in the artist’s rapture on the canvas wrought; 
But a beauty more divine than art can ever tell is caught 
From the sunshine on the mountains in the morning. 


Oh, the sunshine on the mountains! How a golden web is spun 

O’er the topmost peaks that glisten from the yet unrisen sun, 

With their bases still in shadow, but their faces glowing bright, 

With their forehead turned to heaven and their locks so snowy white; 

They are high priests of the sunrise, they are prophets of the light, 
With the sunshine smiling o’er them in the morning. 
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A Newly-Discovered Beast: 





The Okapi* 


By Sir Harry Fobnston, K.C.B. + 


The author of this article remembers having 
encountered in his childhood—say, in the later 
*sixties—a book about strange beasts in Central 
Africa which was said to be based on information 
derived from early Dutch and Portuguese works. 
The publication of this book was more or less in- 
cited at the time of Du Chaillu’s discoveries of 
the gorilla and other strange creatures on the 
west coast of Africa, and its purport was to show 
that there were in all probability other wonderful 
things yet to be discovered in the Central African 
forests. Among these suggested wonders was a 
recurrence of the myth of the unicorn. Passages 
from the works of the aforesaid Dutch and Por- 
tuguese writers were quoted to show that a 
strange, horse-like animal of striking markings in 
black and white existed in the very depths of 
these equatorial forests. The accounts agreed 
in saying that the body of the animal was horse- 
like, but details as to its horn or horns were very 
vague. The compiler of this book, however, be- 
lieved that these stories pointed to the existence 
of a horned horse in Central Africa. 

Somehow these stories—which may have had 
a slight substratum of truth—lingered in the 
writer’s memory, and were revived at the time 
Stanley published his account of the Emin Pasha 
expedition, In Darkest Africa. A note in the 
appendix of this book states that the Congo 
dwarfs knew an animal of ass-like appearance 
which existed in their forests, and which they 
caught in pitfalls. The occurrence of anything 
like a horse or ass—animals so partial to treeless, 
grassy plains—in the depths of the mightiest for- 
est of the world seemed to me so strange that I 
determined to make further inquiries on the sub- 
ject whenever fate should lead me in the direction 
of the great Congo forest. Fate was very kind 
to me in the matter. In the first place, soon after 
I arrived in Uganda, I was obliged to intervene 
to prevent a too enterprising German carrying off 
by force a troop of Congo dwarfs to perform at 
the Paris Exhibition. These little men had been 
kidnapped on Congo Free State territory. The 
Belgian authorities very properly objected, and as 
the German impressario had fled with his dwarfs 
to British territory, they asked me to rescue the 
little men from his clutches and send them back 


*McClure’s Magazine. Copyright, 1901, by the 
S. S. McClure Co 
+Special Commissioner for Uganda, British East 


Africa; the discoverer of the Okapi. 
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to their homes. This I did, and in so doing, and 
in leading them back to the forests where they 
dwelt, I obtained much information from them on 
the subject of the horse-like animal which they 
called the “Okapi.”* They described this crea- 
ture as being like a zebra, but having the upper 
part of its body a dark brown. The feet, however, 
they said, had more than one hoof. 

When I reached Belgian territory, on the west 
side of the Semliki River, I renewed my in- 
quiries. The Belgian officers at once said they 
knew the Okapi perfectly well, having frequently 
seen its dead body brought in by natives for eat- 
ing. They informed me that the natives were 
very fond of wearing the more gaudy portions 
of its skin; and calling forward several of their 
native militia, they made the men show me all 
the bandoliers, waist-belts, and other parts of 
their equipment made out of the striped skin of 
the Okapi. They described the animal as a crea- 
ture of the horse tribe, but with large, ass-like 
ears, a slender muzzle, and more than one hoof. 
For a time I thought I was on the track of the 
three-toed horse, the Hipparion. Provided with 
guides, I entered the awful depths of the Congo 
forest with my expedition, accompanied also. by 
Mr. Doggett, the naturalist attached to my staff. 
For several days we searched for the Okapi, but 
in vain. We were shown its supposed tracks by 
the natives, but as these were footprints of a 
cloven-hoofed animal, while we expected to see 
the spoor of a horse, we believed the natives to 
be deceiving us, and to be merely leading us after 
some forest eland. The atmosphere of the forest 
was almost unbreathable with its Turkish-bath 
heat, its reeking moisture, and its powerful smell 
of decaying, rotting vegetation. We seemed, in 
fact, to be transported back to Miocene times, to 
an age and a climate scarcely suitable for the 
modern type of real humanity. Severe attacks of 
fever prostrated not only the Europeans, but all 
the black men of the party, and we were obliged 
to give up the search and return to the grasslands 
with such fragments of the skin as I had been 
able to purchase from the natives. Seeing my dis- 
appointment, the Belgian officers very kindly 
promised to use their best efforts to procure me 


a perfect skin of the Okapi. 


*As a matter of fact, the dwarfs pronounced the 
word “O’api,” but the big black tribes of the forest 
called the creature “Okapi.” 
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Some months afterward, the promise was kept 
by Mr. Karl Eriksson, a Swedish officer in the 
service of the Congo Free State, who obtained 
from a native soldier the body of a recently killed 
Okapi. He had the skin removed with much 
care, and sent it to me accompanied by the skull 
of the dead animal, and a smaller skull which 
he had obtained separately. The skin and skulls 
were forwarded to London, where they arrived 
after considerable delay. The British Museum 
entrusted the setting up of the Okapi to Mr. Row- 
land Ward of Piccadilly. 

The size of the Okapi is that of a large stag. 
It stands relatively higher in the legs than any 
member of the ox tribe; otherwise I should com- 
pare its size to that of an ox. Like the giraffe, 
this creature has only two hoofs, and no remains 
whatever of the other digits, which are represent- 
ed in the deer, oxen, and in most antelopes by 
the two little “false hoofs” on either side of the 
third and fourth toes. 

The coloration of the Okapi is quite extraordi- 
nary. The cheeks and jaws are yellowish white, 
contrasting abruptly with the dark-colored neck. 
The forehead is a deep red chestnut; the large 
broad ears are of the same tint, fringed, how- 
ever, with jet black. The forehead ranges be- 
tween vinous red and black in tint, and a black 
line follows the bridge of the nose down to the 
nostrils. The muzzle is sepia colored, but there 
is a faint rim or mustache of reddish-yellow hair 
round the upper lip. The neck, shoulders, barrel, 
and back range in tone from sepia and jet black 
to rich vinous red. The belly is blackish, except 
just under the knees. The tail is bright chestnut 
red, with a small black tuft. The hind quarters, 
hind and fore legs are either snowy white or pale 
cream color, touched here and there with orange. 
They are boldly marked, however, with purple- 
black stripes and splodges, which give that zebra- 
like appearance to the limbs of the Okapi that 
caused the first imperfect account of it to indicate 
the discovery of a new striped horse. The soft 
parts of the animal being as yet unknown, it can- 
not be stated positively that the Okapi possesses 
a prehensile tongue like the giraffe, but the long 
and flexible lips would seem to atone for’the very 
weak front teeth. It is probably by the lips and 
tongue that the creature gathers the leaves on 
which it feeds, for according to the accounts of 
the natives it lives entirely on foliage and small 
twigs. Like all living ruminants (except the 
camel), it has no front teeth in the upper jaw. 
The molars are very like those of the giraffe. 

My first examination of the skull and skin of 
the Okapi caused me to name it tentatively 
“Helladotherium.” The Helladotherium was a 
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giraffe-like animal that existed in the Tertiary 
Epoch in Greece, Asia Minor, and India. In In- 
dia the Helladotherium attained a very great size, 
but the Greek specimens were not quite as large 
as the modern giraffe. The Helladotherium was 
hornless, like the Okapi, and in another point it 
resembled this animal, because the neck was not 
disproportionately long, and the fore and hind 
limbs were nearly equal in length. The Okapi’ 
bears on its skull remains of three horn-cores, 
once no doubt as prominent as those in the exist- 
ing giraffes. The process of degeneration, how- 


‘ever, has set in, and in the living Okapi the 


horn-cores have been worn down to two small 
knobs on the forehead, covered outwardly with 
little twists of hair, and one less conspicuous 
knob or bump just between the eyes. Though the 
Okapi bears certain superficial resemblances to 
the Helladotherium, it is probable, on the whole, 
that it comes nearest in relationship to the giraffe. 
Being, however, sufficiently different from both, 
it has been constituted by Professor Ray Lankes- 
ter a separate genus, to which he has given the 
name “Ocapia.” 

So far as is yet known, the existing range of 
the Okapi is confined to the northern part of the 
Congo forest, near the Semliki River. 

Quite recently fossil remains of giraffe-like ani- 
mals have been found in Lower Egypt, as well as 
in Arabia, India, Greece, Asia Minor, and South- 
ern Europe. It is possible that the Okapi and the 
giraffe are the last two surviving forms of this 
group in tropical Africa. The giraffe has es- 
caped extermination at the hands of carnivorous 
animals by its development of enormous size and 
by its wary habits. The giraffe, unlike the Okapi, 
prefers relatively open country, dotted with the 
low acacia trees on which it feeds. Towering up 
above these trees, the giraffe with its large eyes 
can from twenty feet above the ground scan the 
surrounding country, and detect the approach 
of a troop of lions, the only creature besides man 
which can do it any harm. Man, of course—the 
British and Boer sportsmen well in advance of 
the others—is doing his level best to exterminate 
the giraffe, as he has exterminated the mammoth, 
the Ur ox, the quagga, the dodo, and the auk. 
But for the presence of man, the giraffe might 
have been one of the lords of the earth. The 
defenseless Okapi, however, only survived by 
sinking into the densest parts of the Congo forest, 
where the lion never penetrates, and where the 
leopard takes to a tree life and lives on monkeys. 
The only human enemies of the Okapi hitherto 
have been the Congo dwarfs and a few black 
negroes of the larger types who dwell on the 
fringe of the Congo forest. How much longer 
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the Okapi will survive now that the natives pos- 
sess guns, and collectors are on the search for 
this extraordinary animal, it is impossible to say. 


Comment on Sir Harry Johnston’s Remarkable Discovery. 


What Sir Harry Johnston thought to be prob- 
ably a new zebra living in the Congo forests has 
proved to be a new mammal indeed, but neither 
the “Equus Johnstoni,” which it was provisionally 
named, nor a horse of any kind or sort. It is an 
absolutely new type of existing animal, so far 
as can be judged from the skin and two skulls. 
Not long ago explorers in the far southern Cor- 
dilleras of Patagonia found the recent remains 
of the great ground sloth, which was believed to 
be extinct. But this is an even more suggestive 
fact, for it is now certain that an absolutely un- 
known creature, of large size, and probably the 
only representative of a prehistoric race of mam- 
mals, survives in some numbers in what is now 
a part of the British Empire. The existence of 
an unknown elephant or rhinoceros or wild camel 
in some untrodden part of earth would be an in- 
teresting but not an unexpected discovery. When 
the gorilla was once more found by Du Chaillu, 
three centuries after Andrew Battell, the sailor 
of Leigh, had described those he had seen during 
his captivity among the West African Portu- 
guese, curiosity and interest centered in the size 
and mental characteristics of the giant ape, but 
it was only one of a known class, and gave no 
fresh view as to the limits of animal form on 
the globe to-day, or hint as to the actual color 
and shape of creatures now vanished from our 
planet. The new mammal does this. It is a liv- 
ing representative of a lost form. 

The history of the discovery is on lines true 
to the general character of successful searches 
in the past for the unknown, of which, at the 
same time, report and rumor have given some in- 
dications. These successful quests always pre- 
suppose the existence of the object, and the real- 
ization of an idea. They are utterly unlike such 
treasures-trove as Cook and Banks stumbled upon 
when roving the seas seeking for continents or 
islands which might or might not exist. When 
Columbus discovered the West Indies and the 
South American coast he was following up a pre- 
conceived train of ideas. He found what he ex- 
pected to find, and wrote home that he could hear 
the sparrows and nightingales singing as they 
did in Castile. When Cook and Banks saw the 
first kangaroos in Australia they realized at once 
that they had fallen by pure chance on an utterly 
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It is to be hoped very earnestly that both the 
British and Belgian governments will combine 
to save the Okapi from extinction. 


The Spectator (London) 


new fauna, creatures never conceived to exist. 
Sir Harry Johnston’s actual discovery falls mid- 
way between that of the Australian marsupials 
and Prejvalski’s capture of the wild camel in the 
desert of Dsungaria. 

A glance at the recent maps of this little-known 
region shows where this unnamed survivor of the 
ancient world still has its being, and accounts for 
our absolute ignorance of its existence. The 
frontier posts of Fort Mbeni and the Mboga cor- 
ner of our Uganda Protectorate, where it is also 
said to exist, are, in the first place, absolutely 
in the heart of Africa. They are almost on the 
Equator, west of Victoria Nyanza, but so far 
removed from the civilizing medium even of a 
great Central African lake that they have lain 
isolated in the uttermost darkness of the old Dark 
Continent as completely as if they were in the 
Antarctic circle. Looking at a first-class German 
map published in 1873, we see on this line of 
latitude, and for hundreds of miles on either 
side, one great blank nearly as large as the whole 
of European Russia, on which there are the names 
of only three conjectural tributaries of the Congo, 
and the broad black line.marked Equator. Even 
the Great Lake’s shore is only dotted in guess- 
work. Since then this unknown land has been 
little penetrated and never properly explored. We 
have found there the strangest race of men ever 
yet discovered—the forest dwarfs, a large and 
numerous race, not a mere tribe; we have now 
found a survivor of the prehistoric beasts; and 
who shall say what will be the next addition to 
our knowledge of the still living races of the 
world, man or beast, from this rankly overgrown, 
sunheated, river-pervaded land? Possibly a new 
and monstrous ape. The “missing link,’ which 
present explorers hope to find in Java, may be 
found feeding in the same forests as this descend- 
ant of the sivatherium. No one knows what may 
be the fauna haunting the forests of the Moun- 


‘tains of the Moon, which, veiled in their cover 


of impenetrable cloud by day, and only seen by 
the light of the moon on their snows, skirted by 
eternal forests, and beyond and above them by the 
fringe of gigantic heather, sixty feet high, may, 
for all we know, be the haunt of some gigantic 
bird, a modern roc or dodo, or browsed by some 
monstrous goat or ovibos or African bison. 
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American 


By Henry Gannett 


The average adult American is a statistical 
octoroon. If the blood in the veins of all our 
people, white and black, were pooled and redis- 
tributed, each person would have about seven 
parts white and one part negro blood. The white 
strain in him, moreover, is by no means purely 
American. White strains of foreign origin, de- 
rived from Germany, Ireland, Scandinavia, 
Canada, Great Britain, and the countries of south- 
ern Europe, are collectively more powerful in his 
composition than is the negro strain. Thus going 
back only one generation, we find him to be a 
composite, the creation of widely differing bloods 
and nationalities. The peoples of the earth, from 
the Congo under the Equator to the North Cape 
of Europe, have contributed, either immediately 
or remotely, to his composition. But with it all 
we find the Anglo-Saxon strain the dominant 
one. 

The average American is a man five feet eight 
inches in height, with a chest girth of thirty-six 
inches, and a weight of 150 pounds. He is nearly 
an inch taller than his English cousin, and more 
than an inch taller than his distant cousin, the 
German. He probably looks over the heads of all 
European peoples. In weight, however, he is 
exceeded by both Englishman and German, being 
of slimmer and lighter build, although he is prob- 
ably as heavy as the average European. 

His family consists of one wife and three chil- 
dren, a fourth child having died in infancy. His 
age is thirty-seven years, and he expects to live 
thirty years longer. His expectation of life is 
greater by a year or two than that of the repre- 
sentative of any other people, those who most 
nearly approach him being our kin, the English 
and Germans. His wife is thirty-five years of 
age, is five feet four inches in height, and weighs 
126 pounds. She will live to the age of sixty- 
eight years, as her expectation of life is slightly 
greater than that of her husband. They were 
married ten years ago. The two older: children 
are pursuing their studies in the public schools, 
which the youngest has not yet entered. 

His home is near Columbus, Ind., toward the 
southern part of the State, at an altitude of 800 
feet above the sea. The house is of two stories, 
containing seven rooms. The house is comforta- 
_ bly, but plainly furnished. His farm brings him 
in annually the sum of $540, besides contributing 
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largely to the support of his family. As a farmer, 
he is very successful, producing at least twice as 
much from his land as the farmer of any other 
nation does from his. Besides his farm, he has 
$750 in railway stock and bonds, and, on deposit 
in a savings bank in Columbus, the sum of $150. 
Elsewhere he possesses other property, including 
a house-lot in a suburban subdivision, the value 
of which at present it is not easy to estimate, as it 
was purchased several years ago, at inflated 
prices. His entire estate has an estimated value 
of $5,000, and his annual income is, on an average, 
about $750. 

His family lives on a scale and a daily diet 
which would be regarded in Europe as lavish, 
such a one as can be afforded there only by the 
rich. 

As to his vices, he is in a measure a slave to 
tobacco. He consumes twenty pounds of the 
narcotic weed a year, or one ounce per day, and 
although he has used it freely since he was grown, 
as did his father and grandfather before him, it 
does not appear that he has suffered any mental 
or physical deterioration in consequence of such 
indulgence. Though by no means an intemperate 
man, neither is he an advocate of total abstinence. 
Annually his family, which means in the main 
himself, consume seven and a half gallons of 
spirits and wine, and not less than seventy-five 
gallons of beer. 

For clothing, his family expends annually about 
$100. His clothing is ready made, as are the shoes 
of himself and other members of his family. His 
wife keeps no servant, but does the housework 
herself. 

Although he seldom attends church himself, he 
and his family are numbered among the adherents 
of a Protestant church, and his wife maintains the 
family reputation by frequent attendance, and 
sends the children to Sunday school. 

His interest in the work of the world is shown 
by the fact that he subscribes to a daily and a 
weekly newspaper and a monthly magazine. He 
uses the telegraph but little, sending but five tele- 
grams a year. But, on the other hand, his family 
use the mails lavishly, sending 220 letters, 40 
postal cards, and 60 packages annually, or an 
average of nearly one piece of mail matter per 
day. He is probably the greatest traveler on 
earth, since each year he or some member of his 
family travels by rail not less than 1,000 miles, 
at an expense of $20. 
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A Study in 





British Genius 


By , Havelock Ellis 


We have now examined all those characteristics 
of the most eminent British persons of intellectual 
ability which the Dictionary of National Biog- 
raphy enables us to investigate in a fairly gen- 
eralized manner. We have found that, excluding 
the living, at least g02 persons (859 men and 43 
women) of such pre-eminent ability have ap- 
peared in the British Islands between the fourth 
and the end of the nineteenth centuries, the 
century richest in genius being, so far as we can 
trace, the eighteenth. We have found that, in 
regard to distribution among the various elements 
of nationality, England seems to have her fair 
proportion of eminent persons, Scotland an ex- 
cess, Ireland and Wales a deficiency, though Ire- 
land and ‘Wales profit considerably among those 
cases in which there has been intermixture; the 
only important foreign strain is derived from 
France. We have found that, as regards social 
class, the upper and upper middle classes have 
been peculiarly rich in genius, that the country 
and small towns have chiefly yielded notable men, 
and that of all professions the clergy have pro- 
duced by far the greatest number of distinguished 
children. Our inquiry, further, confirms the 
views of Galton and others that intellectual ability 
is to some extent hereditary, though it may well 
be that different kinds of ability are not all equally 
apt to be transmissible. We have found that per- 
sons of genius, like the members of other men- 
tally abnormal groups, tend to belong to unusually 
large families, are much oftener youngest children, 
and still more eldest children, than in any inter- 
mediate position, and that, much more frequent- 
ly than in the case of the ordinary population, 
they are the offspring of elderly parents. These 
eminent persons, we have seen, have in a notable 
number of instances showed remarkably feeble 
health during infancy and childhood (being in 
many cases the only surviving children of large 
families) but have tended to become more robust 
as they grew older, and they have been notably 
precocious. Though not generally subjected to 
very strenuous intellectual training, they have 
usually enjoyed excellent opportunities for intel- 
lectual development; the majority were at some 
university; a very large proportion possessed ex- 
tended opportunities for studying life in foreign 
lands during youth or early manhood. There is 
a marked tendency to a celibate life, and marriage 
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when it occurs tends to take place rather late; 
there is an excess of sterile marriages, though 
the fertility of the fertile marriages, while below 
that of the parents of the eminent persons, does 
not appear to be small when compared with the 
general population. We have seen that the 
longevity of our intellectual persons is great; 
we have also seen that they show a special liabil- 
ity to suffer from nervous affections like “angina 
pectoris” and asthma, while gout is peculiarly fre- 
quent; insanity is also unusually frequent. Minor 
mental anomalies, like stammering, are remark- 
ably prevalent. There is also a tendency to 
melancholy. These are the chief conclusions we 
have reached concerning British persons of intel- 
lectual ability. 

It may be reasonable to ask how far these 
are the characteristics of British persons of 
genius, and to what degree ‘an investigation of 
persons of eminent intellectual aptitude belonging 
to other countries would bring out different re- 
sults. It is not possible to answer this question 
quite decisively. The fact, however, that at many 
points our investigation simply gives precision to 
characteristics which have been noted as marking 
genius in various countries seems to indicate that 
in all probability the characters that constitute 
genius are fundamentally alike in all countries, 
though it may well be that minor modifications 
are associated with national differences. The 
point is one that can only be decisively settled 
when similar investigations are carried out con- 
cerning similar groups of persons of superior in- 
tellectual ability belonging to various countries. 

A further question may be asked. How far has 
confusion been introduced by lumping together 
persons whose intellectual aptitudes have been 
shown in very different fields? May not the aver- 
age biological characteristics of the man of 
science be the reverse of those of the actor, and 
those of the divine at the other extreme from 
those of the lawyer? I believe that Galton is 
inclined to assume that the investigation of 
groups of men with different intellectual aptitudes 
would yield different results. As, however, we 
have seen, the investigation of eminent British 
persons, when carried out without reference to 
the particular fields in which their activity has 
been exercised, yields results which, when com- 
parable with those of Galton, do not usually show 
any striking discrepancies. Nor, so far as I have 
at present looked intc the matter, does it appear 
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that on the whole, when we consider separately 
the various groups of British eminent persons 
we are here concerned with, such groups show 
any widely varying biological characters. Cer- 
tain variations there certainly are; we have seen 
that the geographical distribution of the various 
departments of intellectual activity to some extent 
varies, and also that in pigmentation there are in 
some cases marked variations. On the whole, 
however, it would appear that, whatever the field 
in which it displays itself, the elements that con- 
stitute the temperament of genius show a ten- 
dency to resemble each other. 

I shall probably be asked to define precisely 
what the “temperament” is that underlies genius. 
That, however, is a question which the material 
before us only enables us to approach very cau- 
tiously. There are two distinct tendencies among 
writers on genius. On the one hand are those 
who seem to assume that genius is a strictly 
normal variation. On the other hand are those, 
chiefly alienists, who assume that genius is funda- 
mentally a pathological condition and closely 
allied to insanity. This is the position of Lom- 
broso, who compares genius to a pearl—so re- 
garding it as a pathological condition, the result 
of morbid irritation, which by chance has pro- 
duced a beautiful result—and who seeks to find 
the germs of genius among the literary and artis- 
tic productions of the inmates of lunatic asylums. 

It can scarcely be said that the course of our 
investigation, uncertain as it may sometimes ap- 
pear, has led to either of these conclusions. On 
the one hand, we have found along various lines 
the marked prevalence of conditions which can 
scarcely be said to be consonant with a normal 
degree of health or the normal conditions of 
vitality ; on the other hand, it cannot be said that 
we have seen any ground to infer that there is any 
general connection between genius and insanity, 
or that genius tends to proceed from families in 
which insanity is prevalent; for while it is cer- 
tainly true that insanity occurs with remarkable 
frequency among men of genius, it is very rare to 
find that periods of intellectual ability are com- 
bined with periods of insanity, and it is, more- 
over, notable that (putting aside senile forms of 
insanity) the intellectual achievements of those 
eminent men in whom unquestionable insanity 
has occurred have rarely been of a very high 
order. We cannot, therefore, regard genius either 
as a purely healthy variation occurring within 
normal limits nor yet as a radically pathological 
condition, not even as an alternation—a sort of 
allotropic form—of insanity. We may rather re- 
gard it as a very highly sensitive and complexly 
developed adjustment of the nervous system along 
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special lines, with concomitant tendency to defect 
along other lines. Its elaborate organization 
along special lines is built up on a basis even 
less highly organized than that of the ordinary 
average man. It is no paradox to say that the 
real affinity of genius—and I am now speaking 
of the highest manifestations of human intellect, 
of genius in so far as it can be distinguished from 
talent—is with congenital imbecility rather than 
with insanity. If indeed we consider the matter 
well we see that it must be so. The organization 
that is well adapted for adjustment to the ordi- 
nary activities of the life it is born into is not 
prompted to find new adjustments to suit itself. 
The organic inhibition of ordinary activities is, 
necessarily, a highly favorable condition for the 
development of extraordinary abilities, when 
these are present in a latent condition. Hence it 
is that so many men of the highest intellectual 
aptitudes have so often shown the tendency to 
muscular incodrdination and clumsiness which 
marks idiots, and that even within the intellectual 
sphere, when straying outside their own province, 
they have frequently shown a lack of perception 
which placed them on scarcely so high a level as 
the man of average intelligence. It is not sur- 
prising that by means of the “idiots savants,” the 
wonderful calculators, the mattoids and “men of 
one idea,” and the men whose intellectual origin- 
ality is strictly confined to one field, we may 
bridge the gulf that divides idiocy from genius. 
The most fruitful part of our investigations 
seems, however, to lie not in the aid it may give 
toward the exact definition of genius—for which 
our knowledge is not sufficient—but in the prom- 
ising fields it seems to open out for the analysis 
of genius along definite and precise lines. The time 
has gone by for the vague and general discussion 
of genius. We are likely to learn much more 
about its causation and nature by following out 
a number of detailed lines of inquiry on a care- 
fully objective basis. Such an inquiry, as we 
have seen, is difficult on account of the defective 
nature of the material and the lack of adequate 
normal standards of comparison. Yet even with 
these limitations it has not been wholly unprofit- 
able. It has enabled us to trace a number of 
conditions which, even if they cannot always be 
described as factors of the genius constitution, 
clearly appear among the influences highly favor- 
able to its development. Such a condition seems 
to be the great reproductive activity of the par- 
ents, the child destined to attain intellectual emi- 
nence in many cases alone surviving. The fact 
of being either the youngest or the eldest child 
is a condition favorable for subsequent intellec- 
tual eminence. We have further seen that there 
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is a tendency for children who develop genius 
to be of feeble health, or otherwise disabled, dur- 
ing the period of physical development. It is easy 
to see the significance of this influence which by 
its unfavorable effects on the development of the 
limbs—an effect not exerted on the head which 
may thus remain relatively large—leaves an un- 
usual surplus of energy to be used in other direc- 
tions; at the same time the child, who is thus 
deprived of the ordinary occupations of child- 
hood, is thrown back on to more solitary and more 
intellectual pursuits. The clumsiness and other 
muscular incodrdinations which we have found 
to be prevalent—while there is good reason to 
believe that they are of congenital origin—co- 
operate to the same end. Again, it is easy to see 
how the shock of contact with a strange and novel 
environment, which we have proved to be so fre- 
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quent, acts as a most powerful stimulant to the 
nascent intellectual aptitudes. 

Such an investigation as the present is far from 
enabling us to state definitely all the determining 
factors of genius, or even all the conditions re- 
quired for its development. It suggests that they 
are really very numerous and that genius is the 
happy result of a combination of many con- 
comitant circumstances, though some of the pre- 
natal group of circumstances must remain largely 
outside our ken. We are entitled to believe that 
the factors of genius include the nature of the 
various stocks meeting together in the individual 
and the manner of their combination, the avoca- 
tions of the parents, the circumstances attending 
conception, pregnancy and birth, the early envir- 
onment and all the manifold influences to which 
the child is subjected from infancy to youth. 





The Uttilizat 


By Peter T. 


It is customary for writers on this topic to 
dilate on the truly marvelous instance of the util- 
ization of coal tar. This fact has been em- 
phasized so often that I shall take it for granted 
that my readers know that this offensive tar, 
which was once a waste and a nuisance, now 
yields on distillation a series of products, each of 
which serves as a starting-point for a long series 
of valuable substances, including the beautiful 
aniline dyes, perfumes, medicaments, antiseptics, 
and what not. From the former waste product 
has grown up an industry in which many thous- 
ands of persons are employed, and many millions 
of dollars invested. It is, however, a matter of 
regret that although this country is an immense 
producer of coal-tar, and exports large quantities 
of tar distillates, and although the processes for 
making coal-tar derivatives are almost all patent- 
ed here, the manufacture of them has yet been 
but little developed in the United States. 

Garbage represents a waste which is usually 
very much in evidence. In civilized communities 
it is separated from the ashes, and hence is in a 
condition for utilization. Instead of being a 
waste and an unmitigated nuisance, garbage may 
now be converted into several valuable products. 
The most successful treatment consists in heating 
the garbage with water and chemicals until it is 
converted into “soup,” removing the grease by 
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‘large cities. 


ion of Waste 
Austen, Ph.D. 


means of raising and centrifugal apparatus, 
evaporating the “soup” to solid form, and grind- 
ing it. All the gases given off during the evap- 
oration of the “soup” and the treatment of the 
garbage are burnt, and are thus utilized as fuel. 
The grease is of good quality, and finds a ready 
market. When purified, it can be used in making 
soap. The died substance is sold as “tankage”; 
and as it is rich in ammonium salts, nitrogen, and 
phosphates, it commands a good price from the 
manufacturers of fertilizers. 

City refuse is burnt in especially constructed 
furnaces. The heat produced is utilized to make 
steam for power or heating. Electric light and 
power plants are run by heat derived from the 
burning of garbage, and certain electrolytic 
chemical processes could also be run, if desired, 
and used to purify the drinking-water, as well a: 
for other purposes. From the ashes a cement 
is made. In fact, a well-managed community 
ought to make its garbage and refuse pay for its 
removal and for some other things as well. A 
successful process for separating fine coal from 
city ashes would find a profitable opportunity in 
The amount of fine coal which at 
present is lost in the ashes.gf New York is esti- 
mated at from 600 to 1,000 toffs a day.~x. 

The utilization of cesspool matter has been suc- 
cessfully worked out in the city of Augsburg. 
The material is treated with acid, and dried to a 
powder, which forms a valuable fertilizer. The 
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value of the available nitrogen contained in this 
material annually lost in the city of Munich alone 
has been estimated at $500,000. This waste might 
well be worked up to replace some of the millions 
of dollars’ worth of Peruvian guano imported 
yearly into Germany to manure the soil. The city 
of Antwerp once paid $5,000 a year to get rid of 
its refuse. Later on it received $200,000 a year 
from the same refuse; scientific men having found 
ways to utilize it. It was calculated in 1872 that 
the annual loss of valuable material through the 
sewers of the United States equaled a sum suffi- 
cient to pay half the interest on the national debt. 
This matter, however, is not altogether lost, for 
it is to some extent assimilated by marine life. 

Waste soapsuds constitute another immense 
amount of material which flows from the textile 
factories in great streams, polluting rivers and 
making no end of trouble. As an instance of how 
this can be worked up, the yarn mills at Miil- 
hausen may be cited. The soapsuds are precipi- 
tated with lime, and the coagulum is collected, 
pressed into bricks, dried, and heated in gas re- 
torts. A gas is obtained which has three times 
the illuminating power of coal gas. Nearly twice 
as much gas can be produced as is required to 
light the factory. Other utilizations have also 
been made of waste soap liquors, such as the pro- 
duction of lubricating oils, fat acids, and soaps. 
A vexatious waste was formerly that of the 
liquors from making soap, which contain, among 
other substances, glycerine. Although the ex- 
traction of the glycerine from these waste liquors 
was beset with technical difficulties, the problem 
was finally solved. 

The extraction of grease and fat from dead 
animals and offal has also been brought to a high 
state of perfection. The carcasses are placed in 
large receptacles and treated with benzine. On 
the evaporation of the solvent the crude fatty 
matters are obtained, and on purification these 
yield excellent materials, which appear later in 
the form of soap, lubricants, oils, etc. 

The methods of working up some of the appar- 
ently waste objects are full of interest. Few peo- 
ple think of what becomes of the hundreds of 
horses which die every day in the streets of a 
large city. Practically no part of them goes to 
waste. I quote the following disposition of a 
dead horse from Simmonds*: 


Hair: used for hair-cloth, mattresses, bags for 
crushing oil seeds, plumes, etc. 

Hide: used for tanning and covering tables, etc. 

Tendons: made into glue and gelatine. 

Flesh: boiled for food for cats, dogs, and poultry. 


_—— Product and Unapplied Substances. Page 
50. 
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Blood: used in manufacture of prussiate of pot- 
ash, and manure. 

Intestines: used for covering sausages. 

Grease: used in manufacture of candles and soap. 

Bones: used in making knife-handles, manure, 
phosphorus, and superphosphates. 

Hoofs: made into pincushions and snuff-boxes 
when polished, or used for making glue, gelatine, 
and prussiate of potash. 

Shoes: sold for old iron. 


Bones are used for a great variety of purpases, 
including the manufacture of bone char for 
bleaching, empyreumatic oils, tallow, black pig- 
ment for painting, shoe-blacking, and filling sheet 
rubber for overshoes; bone dust for manure, sul- 
phate of ammonia, cupels ; vitrified bone for use in 
opal glass, aside from the manufacture of knife- 
handles, combs, fans, buttons, etc. -Bones also 
furnish gelatine and glue, and are the starting- 
point for the manufacture of phosphorus. 

There are many instances of published experi- 
ments in the utilization of waste which read as 
if they were intended to be facetious, although 
the investigators are wholly in earnest. One 
chemist made a wine jelly out of old boots, and 
was enthusiastic about it—more so, probably, 
than those who partook of it and did not learn 
the fact until later. Another converts old shirts 
into glucose, ferments it, distils off the alcohol, 
colors and flavors it, and produces a fine grade 
of whisky. Another scientific experimenter feeds 
his whole family with cakes containing a large 
amount of powdered sawdust, and is pleased to 
find that the diet is relished and digested. 

Speaking of sawdust, it is a singular fact that 
in the United States this waste has been allowed 
to accumulate in various places until it has be- 
come a nuisance, especially when it has been al- 
lowed to run into rivers and choke up the chan- 
nels, disfigure the shores, and in other ways make 
trouble. 

The first use, as would naturally occur to any 
one, is to burn it. Several special forms of fur- 
naces have been invented to do this efficiently. In 
some cases the sawdust is dried before it is burnt, 
while in others it is dried in the furnace in which 
it is burnt. It can also be mixed with coal slack, 
spent dye-wood, turf, peat, etc., and compressed 
into briquettes, which allow it to be sold for use 
in place of coal. As coal is often very highly 
priced in regions where sawdust is produced, 
there is an opportunity for a large profit. By the 
dry distillation of sawdust all the distillation 
products of wood are obtained; and this manu- 
facture can be conducted as an adjunct to the 
working of wood in a way to insure a profit. 
The products obtained are gas, wood alcohol, 
acetic acid, tar, and oils. From the tar there 
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have been obtained benzole, toluole, zymole, cu- 
mole, paraffine, naphthalene, and hydrocarbons, 
which are used in the manufacture of aniline 
colors. Carbolic acid and creosote are also ob- 
tained. As a last product charcoal is left in the 
retorts. 

By sieving out the coarser particles, mixing 
the remainder with various fillers and agglutin- 
ants, compressing, and heating, some very inter- 
esting materials have been made, in the way of 
artificial wood, plastic masses, etc. Such a mate- 
rial was brought out by Latry in Paris, and was 
made from prepared sawdust and blood. It 
formed a hard, black substance, which could be 
tooled and machined like wood. It took a high 
polish, and could be glued, lacquered, and gilded. 
Imitation marbles have also been made from the 
fine dust of certain woods and the dust of ivory 
and similar waste. A mixture of sawdust and 
phosphate of lime with a binder has been used as 
a material for taking casts of sculptures, and has 
been called “Similibois.” Slabs for parquet floors 
have also been made from sawdust, as well as 
plates for bas-reliefs, art castings, panels, and 
decorations. Terra-cotta lumber and artificial 
lumber are both instances of the utilization of 
sawdust. Sawdust compositions have also been 
used for sidewalks and dinner plates. 

A long list could be given of explosives and 
varieties of gunpowder that have been made from 
sawdust. In some the sawdust is used as an 
absorbent, as with nitroglycerine, in others as a 
filler, while in still others it is converted into 
forms of pyroxiline.» By heating sawdust with 
caustic alkali and sulphur, a brown dye is ob- 
tained which is cheap and fast, resisting both 
acids and alkalies, and dyeing cotton without a 
mordant. By heating sawdust with caustic alkali, 
oxalic acid is formed. A large amount of the 
oxalic acid on the market is made by this process. 

There are still many other uses for sawdust. 
It is used to Sprinkle on floors, to assist in sweep- 
ing, as a filler for fertilizers, for packing, etc. 
Soft-wood sawdust, mixed with slaked lime, 
makes a mortar which has been used for decora- 
tion. Several inventors have used mortars con- 
taining sawdust for stucco and wall finish. Mixed 
with cement and plaster a mass is produced which 
has a most remarkable insulating power against 
heat and cold. The spaces between the floors and 
walls in many of the large city structures are 
filled with mixtures of this nature. The material 


known as “Sciffarine” is made of sawdust, hemp 
fibre, starch, glue, and filler. It is very hard and 
elastic, and takes a high polish. By heating pine 
and fir sawdust with water and a little muriatic 
acid, under pressure, the cellulose is converted to 
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some extent into grape sugar, and this can be fer- 
mented. In this way brandy free from woody or 
turpentine odor or taste, and of excellent flavor, 
has been obtained from sawdust. 

An ingenious use for sawdust is to mix it with 
clay or other non-combustible material and then 
burn the sawdust out, leaving a porous mass. In 
this way are made the alcarrazas, or porous flasks, 
which are used by the Arabs to cool water by 
evaporation on the outside. Porous bricks made 
in this way form walls which are admirable non- 
conductors of heat, as they are filled with air 
cells, thus utilizing the well-known non-conduct- 
ing property of air. On account of its porous and 
consequently non-conducting nature pumice-stone 
was very popular with the Romans, who, when 
the supply of it gave out, made porous bricks by 
mixing clay with materials which were destroyed 
during the burning. Construction with porous 
material of this kind is not only fireproof but is 
very light; and hence structures can be erected 
on foundations which will not bear a heavy load. 
A mixture of sawdust, cement, and sand forms a 
niass which is unsurpassed as an insulating filler 
for walls and compartments. Certain kinds of 
sawdust can be pulverized and used in the manu- 
facture of paper. Attempts have been made, but 
not with entire success, to make out of sawdust a 
substitute for cork. An excellent illuminating 
gas can be made from sawdust. In fact, in some 
localities there is enough sawdust produced to 
make all the gas required for the whole com- 
munity, both for light and heat. 

The utilization of skim-milk in recent years is 
a good instance of the practical benefits of sci- 
entific investigation. The introduction of the 
Delaval separator made it possible to separate 
the cream from milk in a far more practical and 
perfect way than had been possible before. But 
while this aided the butter industry, there was 
produced a large amount of skim-milk which had 
little value, and, except to serve as food for hogs, 
had but few uses. This skim-milk contains, how- 
ever, casein, albumen, and milk sugar, and can 
also be used in the production of lactic acid. The 
result of experiments has been the development 
of a large industry in manufacturing from the 
products of skim-milk coatings and sizings for 
paper, waterproof glues for wood veneers and 
other purposes, paints, substitutes for hens’ eggs, 
hard rubber, horn, etc. 

_ The working up of old textiles arouses many 
thoughts in one’s mind as one sees the shop win- 
dows filled with cloth at low prices. The old 
clothes, consisting of mixtures of cotton and wool 
fibers, are exposed to the effects of various chemi- 
cals in a heated condition. The cotton fibers are 
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thus disintegrated and when the fabric is beaten, 
the cotton is reduced to dust and can be blown 
out, leaving the unchanged wool fibers. This 
wool is then washed, bleached, and dyed, reap- 
pearing in overcoats and many forms of cheap 
dress goods. The product is known in the trade 
as “wool extract.” How many times these over- 
coats, trousers, vests, coats, skirts, and what not 
wander through the “carbonizing chambers” to 
reappear as new fabrics none can say. The cycle 
is really endless; because after the cloth has be- 
come gradually lost during its travels, or becomes 
too degraded even for the “carbonizer,” it is con- 
verted into fertilizers, or finds its way to the 
soil, and so in due time reappears to a greater 
or less extent as wool on sheep and cotton in the 
boll. 

Artificial pearls are made from fish scales. My 
lady writes tender sentiments to her lord with ink 
made from an old coffee pot, on paper made from 
old collars or shirts. Deposits in wine casks, 
when purified, become the cream of tartar which 
is so popular in baking, and from which tartaric 
acid is made. How many of those who so ear- 
nestly oppose the use of wines, brandy, and the 
fermentation products of the grape understand 
that in using cream of tartar in raising biscuit 
and cake, or in wearing the innumerable fabrics 
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dyed with tartar mordant, or in drinking effer- 
vescent salts containing tartaric acid, they are 
materially aiding in the support and development 
of the wine industry by maintaining a demand 
for the products of argol, which is one of its side- 
products? If the beer industry did not supply 
brewer’s grains at a low price for cattle food, the 
teetotaler might have to pay more for his milk. 
If the wine industry did not make a large demand 
for corks, where could be obtained the cork waste 
which serves as the basis for the manufacture of 
linoleum ? 

The strangeness of these transformations of 
matter is not always realized by those not familiar 
with chemistry. Matter is continually passing 
through its endless cycle. An overcoat may have 
in it the remains of ball-dresses and prison shirts. 
It may have lain on luxurious beds or in the gut- 
ters. When our shoes wear out they are made 
into fertilizers, and produce grass and grain, and 
from the grass and grain are raised cows, and out 
of the cow’s skin we make leather again. So we 
have the shoe back again, less that portion of it 
that has been consumed as milk and beef. Noth- 
ing is really lost in nature. “Give me the sewage 
of New York City,” says Dr. Long, “and I will 
return you yearly the superior milk of 100,000 
cows.” 





The Next 


Coronation 


By L. W. Vernon Harcourt 


The coronations of George the Second and 
George the Third were performed with all the 
pomp and splendor that could be contrived, but 
the ceremony reached a climax with the corona- 
tion of George the Fourth. That amiable mon- 
arch endeavored to conciliate public opinion by 
an unexampled display of the glories of regality. 
This scheme for securing popularity had the ad- 
vantage of involving no sacrifice of the royal in- 
clinations; and although £250,000 is doubtless a 
somewhat alarming price to pay for one day’s 
pageantry, still the money, from the King’s point 
of view, was probably not ill-spent. Accounts of 
this coronation deserve special attention: the 
ceremonies observed (most of them, it may be, 
for the last time) embrace, as it were, the whole 
history of English coronations, right back to the 
time when Saxon Ethelred the Second was 
crowned by Dunstan at Kingston, A.D. 978. 


*The Nineteenth Century. 


Could that austere Saxon albino—chiefly known 
to. posterity, by virtue of the Bull of Canoniza- 
tion promulgated by Alexander the Third, as St. 
Edward the Confessor—have been present in the 
Abbey at the crowning of George the Fourth, 
he would have found little that was novel in the 
service. Could Richard the Second have taken 
part in the ceremonies observed in the proces- 
sion, or at Westminster Hall, in 1821, very few 
incidents would have seemed unfamiliar to him. 
But ten years later came a striking change. 
William the Fourth reversed his predecessors’ 
methods, and courted public favor by declaring 
for rigid economy. A very natural reaction had 
set in, and the King’s attitude at the time merely 
furnishes another illustration of personal pre- 
dispositions happily coinciding with the dictates 
of policy; but from some points of view the 
result seems much to be regretted. William the 
Fourth would have dispensed with the coronation 
altogether, and he corresponded with Lord Grey 
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upon the advisability of such a course. The 
King’s suggestion was even debated in the House 
of Lords. Ultimately a compromise was decided 
upon. ‘The invariable order of a coronation had 
hitherto consisted of four distinct ceremonies: 
(1) the assembling in Westminster Hall; (2) the 
procession to the Abbey; (3) the service in the 
Abbey; and (4) the great coronation banquet. 
It was settled to omit everything but. the service 
in Westminster Abbey. An effort was made by 
Lord Grey to stigmatize the omitted ceremonies 
as at variance with the genius of the age, and 
suited to another period of society; and he com- 
posed a paper to this effect for the King to read. 
The Archbishop, however, objected; and the King 
contented himself with making a little speech 
to the Council, in which he declared that he 
would be crowned to satisfy the tender con- 
sciences of those who thought it necessary, but 
he considered it his duty to have the performance 
conducted as cheaply as possible. The whole dis- 
cussion was quite typical. It was “the genius 
of the age” to prefer whitewash to medizval 
fresco. When all was over, Ministers were much 
gratified at the result: popular enthusiasm had 
been great, while the bill barely exceeded £42,000. 
This last precedent was closely followed at the 
coronation of Queen Victoria. It is true there 
was a cavalcade from Buckingham Palace, but 
there was nothing in any sense approaching a 
revival of the ancient procession. Victoria has 
passed to her rest, and, with the advent of an- 
other sovereign, the question of another corona- 
tion is again being mooted. It is also abundantly 
clear that, so far from the matter being one of 
settled precedent, we have in reality arrived at 
a crucial point, the parting of many ways. 

A coronation might well be dispensed with. 
It is quite certain that to dispense with it alto- 
gether would be highly unpopular. London has 
lately shown a decidedly increasing taste for the 
pageant. Perhaps the simplest course would be 
to follow the last two precedents, agree to finally 
abolish both the procession and banquet, place 
£60,000 or so to the credit of the Earl Marshal, 
and request his Grace to furnish the best enter- 
tainment that such a sum will command. It will 
at least be possible to provide a fairly imposing 
military procession; and the man in the street, it 
must be confessed, cares very little about any- 
thing else. Then, assuming the Duke of Nor- 
folk’s efforts meet with their due measure of suc- 
cess, history will be able to record that the 
coronation of Edward VII. was, like its proto- 
types, a happy compromise between economy and 
parade. Another course would be to revive 
ancient precedents, and arrange for the corona- 
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tion ceremonies again to take place in full state 
as they did in the days of the Georges, the 
Stuarts, the Tudors, and as far back as historical 
records go. 

One of the first acts preliminary to every cor- 
onation—and in this respect the last two cases 
form no exception—is the constitution by the 
sovereign of a judicial body known as the Court 
of Claims; and the issue of a proclamation which 
recites that certain persons are bound by tenure 
of their inheritance, or otherwise, to perform 
certain services for their sovereign at the corona- 
tion. Such persons are enjoined to appear be- 
fore the Court of Claims, so that their pretensions 
may be adjudicated upon. It is these services, 
which, for the most part, are performed during 
the procession and the banquet in Westminster 
Hall, which lend such a special antiquarian charm 
to the whole ceremony. It is particularly worthy 
of note that the last proclamation of the kind 
referred to was issued on the 4th of April, 1838, 
and apparently contemplated the revival of 
ancient precedents, including the procession and 
banquet, with all incident services. It was left 
to a subsequent proclamation, appearing only four 
days later, to notify those concerned that it was 
intended again to omit the procession and ban- 
quet, and that the Queen dispensed for the -par- 
ticular occasion with the performance of the 
services affected by the alteration. The framers 
of the proclamation were, however, careful to 
add that this dispensation was not to operate as a 
waiver of any future claims and privileges. The 
question therefore at issue in this instance is not 
whether certain extinct services should be resus- 
citated, but whether subsisting rights and priv- 
ileges should be maintained. 

The lord of the manor of Scrivelsby in Lin- 
colnshire (Leland spells it Screelsby, and this 
appears to be the correct pronunciation), is bound 
by the tenure of his inheritance to perform the 
service of “King’s Champion” at the coronation 
banquet. Tradition asserts that one Robert of 
Marmion received lands in Normandy and Eng- 
land on this tenure by grant from William the 
First. It is at least certain that in Edward the 
First’s reign the Marmions held vast estates, in- 
cluding Tamworth and Scrivelsby. In the twen- 
tieth year of Edward the First, the last Lord 
Marmion died without male issue. Tamworth 


passed through the elder female branch to the 
Frevilles, and Scrivelsby through a younger 
branch to the Ludlows, and then to the Dymokes. 
The first account of a Dymoke performing the 
service is at the coronation of Richard the Sec- 
ond, the last time a Dymoke appeared was at 
George the Fourth’s coronation banquet. 


Docu- 
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mentary evidence connecting this service with 
Scrivelsby dates back to 7 Edward the Third. 
An “inquisitio post mortem” of that year states 
that the manor of Scrivelsby is holden by Grand 
Serjeantry, to wit, the service of finding on the 
day of coronation an armed knight, who shall 
prove by his body, if need be, that the King is 
true and rightful heir to the kingdom. It would, 
however, be rash to assume, even in the absence 
of all evidence to the contrary, that the service 
originated as a unique privilege appertaining to 
a single manor. In earlier days it can hardly be 
doubted that the office was not hereditary, and 
some evidence exists of persons unconnected with 
Scrivelsby having held the title. For instance, 
there is a charter of Henry the First, referred to 
in the Monasticon (ii. 973), to which one of the 
witnesses subscribes himself as Robertus de 
Bajocis, Campio regis. At the coronation of 
Richard the Second Baldwin Freville counter- 
claimed for the right to perform the service. It 
is probably due to this incident that the cere- 
mony is for the first time recorded by ancient 
chroniclers. 

In the mean time Sir John Dymoke, that claimed 
to be king’s champion, had been at the king’s 
armorie and stable, where he had chosen according 
to his tenure the best armor save one, and the best 
steed save one: albeit Sir Baldwin Freville claimed 
the same office, but could not obtain it. So that 
the said Sir John Dymoke, having armed himself, 
and being mounted on horseback, came to the abbey 
gates with two riding before him, the one carrying 
his spear, and the other his shield, staying there till 
mass should be ended. But the Lord Henrie 
Percie, lord marshal, appointed to make way be- 
fore the king, with the Duke of Lancaster, lord 
steward, the Lord Thomas of Woodstock, lord 
constable, and the lord marshal’s brother, Sir 
Thomas Percie, being all mounted on great horses, 
came to the knight and told him that he ought not 
to come at that time, but when the king was at din- 
ner; and therefore it should be good for him to un- 
arm himself for awhile, and take his. ease, and rest 
till the appointed time were come. 

Commentators take hold of this account to 
argue that Sir John Dymoke was new to the 
business, and obviously ignorant of when to pre- 
sent himself. But the evidence seems to show 
that Dymoke was right and the Earl Marshal 
wrong. Ancient precedent, at least, strictly re- 
quired the champion’s challenge to be proclaimed 
in the streets as well as at the banquet; and a 
Dymoke accordingly figured in Henry the 
Fourth’s coronation procession. The appearance 
of the champion at the banquet takes place after 
the first course is ended. He is escorted into 
the hall, riding between the Earl Marshal and the 
Lord High Constable. The knight is armed at all 
points, and his horse is trapped in black hous- 
ings, embroidered with silver lions. As he enters 
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the hall, Garter King of Arms accosts him: “Sir 
knight, from whence come you, and what is your 
pretense?” “You shall quickly hear,” the cham- 
pion replies, “the cause of my coming and pre- 
tense.” His herald of arms then cries “Oyez,” 
and proclaims the challenge. “If there be any 
person, of what estate or degree soever he be, 
who shall deny that our sovereign is the right- 
ful inheritor and king of this realm, here is his 
champion, who saith that he lieth, and is a false 
traitor, being ready in person to combat with him, 
and in this quarrel will adventure his life against 
him on what day soever shall be appointed him.” 
The precise words of the challenge vary con- 
siderably on each occasion; but, in substance, the 
challenge conforms to the old mode of trial by 
battle in appeals: “Tunc interrogabit eum Con- 
stabularius quisquam ipse sit homo qui armatus 
venit ad januam listarum, quod sibi nomen, et qu 
causa veniendi? Et respondebit Appellans, A. de 
K.—Appellans, qui venio ad hoc iter &c., ad 
faciendum, &c” After the champion’s challenge 
has been three times repeated in different parts 
of the hall, the King calls for a gold bowl to 
drink his health. The knight receives the bowl 
for his fee, drains the remaining contents, ex- 
claiming, “Long live the King!” and proceeds to 
back his horse out of the hall with as much grace 
as he can command. Sir Walter Scott was pres- 
ent on the last occasion in 1821, and expressed 
much delight at the performance. All he ven- 
tured to find fault with was the shield that had 
been selected—a round rondache or Highland 
target, instead of the three-cornered heater shield: 
a trivial objection from so critical a spectator. 
It is a noteworthy coincidence that a. short time 
before the coronation of George the Fourth wager 
of battle had been formally abolished, owing to 
the remarkable trial arising out of the murder 
of Mary Ashford. It was suggested at the time, 
but not seriously maintained, that the tenure of 
Scrivelsby was affected by the repealing Act. 

As might be expected, history contains no 
record of the champion’s challenge haying been 
accepted; but there was a famous myth current 
after George the Third’s coronation, to the effect 
that the Young Pretender, disguised in female 
attire, had found a place in the ladies’ gallery 
during the banquet, and, at the appearance of the 
champion, flung down a white glove into the 
middle of the hall. The story is highly improb- 
able on the face of it, and the absence of cor- 
roboration at first hand is significant. “I asked 
my Lord Marshal,” says David Hume, “the rea- 
son of this strange fact.” “Ay,” says he, “a gen- 
tleman told me so who saw him there, and whis 
pered in his ear: ‘Your Royal Highness is the last 
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of all mortals whom I should expect to see here.’ 
‘It was curiosity that led me,’ said the other; ‘but 
I assure you,’ he added, ‘that the person who is 
the cause of all this magnificence is the person I 
envy least.’” One account dealing with the 
champion incident adds that Dymoke picked up 
the lady’s glove, and exclaimed, “Who is my fair 
foe?” little suspecting the real import of the oc- 
currence. 

The barons—that is to say, the burgesses, or 
freemen—of the Cinque Ports claim to carry the 
canopies of gold cloth under which the King 
and Queen walk in the procession. These 
canopies are provided with gilt bells at the cor- 
ners and supported by silver staves. Thirty-two 
freemen of the parts form the full complement 
of bearers. Hastings and Sandwich each provide 
six; Dover, Hythe, Rye, Romney, and Winchel- 
sea provide four each. The history of the service 
is not easy to trace. It is usually stated to have 
originated with John, and to have been in the 
nature of a reward for the readiness with which 
the Cinque Ports had assisted him in his un- 
fortunate voyages to and from Normandy. It is 
also said that at one time the barons of the 
Cinque Ports had the further privilege of hold- 
ing the pall over the King when he received the 
sacred unction. Ancient authorities do not lend 
much support to these views. For instance, in an 
account of the coronation of Richard the First 
four barons are represented as holding a canopy 
(umbraculum) over the King in the procession, 
and the mere circumstance of our not possessing 
even earlier accounts is no evidence that the 
service was not performed on previous occasions. 
Froissart describes this service in his account of 
Henry the Fourth’s coronation: 

And then all the prelates and clergy came from 
Westminster Church to the palace to fetch the 
King with procession; and so he went to the church 
in procession, and all the lords with him, in their 
robes of scarlet furred with meniver barred of their 
shoulders according to their degrees; and over the 
king was borne a cloth of estate of blue with four 
bells of gold; and it was borne by four burgesses of 
the ports, as Dover, and other. 


At Charles the Second’s coronation the number 
of barons to each canopy had finally increased to 
sixteen. A charter of this King confirms the 
Cinque Ports in their prescriptive right to per- 
form this service. “Consideration is had of the 
most pleasing and acceptable service which the 
barons of the Cinque Ports, and of the ancient 
towns aforesaid, have performed and payed to us 
at our inauguration to the crown of this, our 
kingdom of England, according as in times past 
they did and were bound to do to our progenitors, 
the Kings and Queens of England, at their re- 
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spective coronations, the time of the contrary 
being never remembered to have been.” 

It is somewhat doubtful who originally held 
the pall over the King during the unction. After 
the institution of the Garter this office was per- 
formed by four knights of that order, and not by 
barons of the Cinque Ports. The regular practice 
seems to have been for the latter to stand at the 
west door of the choir during the service in the 
Abbey. The thirty-two barons have the addi- 
tional privilege of dining at a table on the King’s 
right hand at the coronation banquet, a privilege 
apparently conferred by William the First as a 
return for their successful guardianship of the 
Channel. At the coronation of George the Fourth 
the barons came dressed in the costume of their 
Elizabethan predecessors in office. The dress was 
scarlet slashed with blue, with blue and gilt edg- 
ing; to this was added a blue surcoat, scarlet 
hose, and white shoes with red bows. The hat 
was plumed with three feathers, two black and 
one pink. The dresses at this coronation were 
a costly, though very effective, innovation. On 
former occasions the Court dress of the day had 
been worn. The barons claim the canopies, bells, 
and staves as their fee for attendance; but the 
Dean and Chapter of Westminster have, on occa- 
sions, successfully urged their own claims to 
some of these perquisities. “Quos pannos idem 
barones suo jure obtinebant, sed hastae cum cam- 
panellis debentur eccl’ie Westm’ recto jure.” 

The Lord Mayor and twelve principal citizens 
of London, chosen by the commonalty, claim to 
assist the Chief Butler of England in the execu- 
tion of his office on the day of the coronation, and 
they are entitled to sit at a table next the cup- 
board on the left side of Westminster Hall. The 
claim is older than Richard the Second. After 
dinner the Lord Mayor presents the King with 
wine in a gold cup. “Major Londini clamabat 
officium pincerne, et executus est, accipiens cup- 
am auream.” The Mayor of Oxford and eight 
burgesses claim to be present, and to perform 
certain functions at the banquet in virtue of 
charters granted by the first three Henries. “The 
Mayor of Oxenford claimeth to ayde the chief 
butler in the service of ale at the barr; and for 
profe sheweth olde presidentes.” The Mayor re- 
ceives three maple cups for his fee. In very 
ancient times these services seem to have been 
differently distributed. A chronicler of Richard 
the First’s coronation has it that “comites et 
barones, sicuet eorum solebant patres, servierunt, 
civesque Cantuar’ in panetria, cives London in 
pincernaria, at in coquina cives Winton’ minis- 
trabant.” London, it is further asserted, had 


secured the buttery from Winchester, the orig- 
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inal holders, for the sum of 200 marks. It was 
then the latter were told off to the kitchen, at 
which they felt much humbled. London on one 
occasion came to regret her purchase; why, does 
not appear, but she petitioned Edward the Third 
for a discharge: “nous payerons volonters le fee, 
issent que nous soyons descharges de la service.” 

The lord of the Isle of Man is bound by the 

tenure of his inheritance to present two falcons 
to the King. The original grant seems to have 
been by Henry the Fourth to Henry, Earl of 
Northumberland. There is an admission of the 
claim at Charles the Second’s coronation. At the 
coronation of George the Fourth, “amongst the 
feudal services, the two falcons of Lord Derby 
for the Isle of Man were conspicuous. 
The King descended from his chair of state, and 
the ladies of the Court pressed round to caress 
and examine the noble birds.” According to the 
tenure of the manor of Nether Bilsington, in 
Kent, the lord must give three maple cups to the 
King at the banquet. This tenure dates from 
Henry the First. The manor of Heydon, in Es- 
sex, is held by the service of presenting the 
towel to the King when washing before the ban- 
quet. The service can be traced back to the 
Picot family, in the reign of Henry the Second. 
“Petrus Picot tenet dimid’ Heydene per serjan- 
tiam serviendi cum una toalia ad coronationem 
regis.” 

Various offices of state at coronations are mat- 
ter of tenure by Grand Serjeantry, but many 
have become extinct. The Grand Almoner of 
England is an office attached to the barony of 
Bedford. The Chief Butler at a coronation is 
the Duke of Norfolk. The Chief Cupbearer is the 
lord, for the time being, of the manor of Great 
Wimondley, in Hertfordshire: the original grant 
was by William the First to Fitzteck the Nor- 
man. The manor has become split up by fre- 
quent failures of male issue; but the office was 
claimed, and admitted, in 1821. 

According to precedent, the procession moves 
from Westminster Hall, through the New Palace 
Yard, to the west door of the Collegiate Church. 
The persons who compose it walk on a raised 
platform covered with blue cloth, which extends 
from the steps in the hall and to the foot of 
the steps in the choir. The platform is railed 
in on both sides and protected by troops. The 
recession is also along the platform to West- 
minster Hall, where the banquet takes place the 
same evening. The route of the historical pro- 
cession from Westminster Hall passes along a 
fairly wide open space; but the area is wholly 
insufficient to accommodate anything like a rea- 
sonable number of the general public; while to 
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include a cavalcade of the necessary kind in the 
already lengthy programme would be to make 
the full ceremony far too fatiguing for those 
principally concerned. Why not, then, revive 
the once invariable custom of going in proces- 
sion through the city on the day preceding the 
coronations? This almost unrivaled historicai 
pageant was abandoned when the plague made 
its appearance in London. It took place for the 
last time at the restoration of Charles the Sec- 
ond. Popularity was then the first consideration; 
but the city was considered far too unhealthy to 
be safe, and the proceeding was regarded as 
courting favor by tempting Providence. Con- 
temporary historians give most charming and 
detailed accounts of these street pageants, for “the 
passing through the city in grand cavalcade, from 
the Tower to Westminster, the day preceding the 
coronation, was a spectacle so grateful to the 
people that it was not omitted anciently except 
for very cogent reasons.” 


The morrow following beyng Saterdaie, his grace 
with the quene departed from the Tower through 
the citi of London, agaynst whose comming, the 
streates where his grace should passe were 
hanged with tapistrie and clothe of arras. And the 
greate parte of the southe side of Chepe with 
clothe of gold, and some parte of Cornehill also. 
And the streates railed and barred on the one side, 
from ouer agaynst Grace churche unto Bredstreate 
in Chepeside, where euery occupacion stode in their 
liueries in ordre, beginnyng with base and meane 
occupacions, and so assndying to the worshipful 
craftes: highest and lastly stode the maior with 
the aldermen. The goldsmithes stalles unto the 
ends of the olde Chaunge beeing replenshed with 
virgins in white, with braunches of white waxe; 
the priestes and clerkes in riche copes with crosses 
and censers of silver, with censyng his grace and 
the quene also as they passed. . His grace 
ware in his upperst apparell a robe of crimosyn vel- 
vet furred with armyns, his jacket or cote of raised 
gold, the placard embrowered with diamondes, 
rubies, emeraudes, greate pearles, and other riche 
stones, a great bauderike about his necke of greate 
balasses: the trapper of his horse damaske gold 
with a depe purfell of armyns. . The quene 
in her litter. was appareled in white satyn 
embrowered, her heire hanging doune to her backe 
of a very great length, bewtefull to behold, and on 
her head a coronall set with many riche orient 
stones. . The morowe folowyng beyng 
Sondaie, and also Midsomer daie, this noble prince 
with his quene, at time convenient, under their 
canabies borne by the barons of the five ports went 
from the saied palaice to Westminster abbey upon 
clothe called vulgarly clothe of ray. : 


The above extract is from Hall’s account of 
the coronation of Henry the Eighth. Similar 
ceremonies took place on the accession of Edward 
the Sixth; why should not the same procedure 
characterize the corenation ceremonies of Edward 
the Seventh? 
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Newspaper Verse: 


The Transport Gen'ral Ferguson..........c00eceeeseeeeeneenenees Life 


The Transport Gen’ral Ferguson, she left the 
Golden Gate, 
With a thousand rookies sweatin’ in her hold; 
An’ the sergeants drove an’ drilled ’em, an’ the sun 
it nearly killed ’em— 
Till they learned to do whatever they were told. 


The Transport Gen’ral Ferguson, she lay at Hon- 
olv’, 
An’ the rookies went ashore an’ 
town; 
So the sergeants they corralled ’em, an’ with butt 
an’ barrel quelled ’"em— 
An they limped aboard an’ set to fryin’ brown. 


roughed the 


The Transport Gen’ral Ferguson, she steamed to- 
ward the south, 
An’ the rookies sweated mornin’, noon an’ night, 
Till the lookout sighted land an’ they cheered each 
grain o’ sand— 
For their blood was boilin’ over for a fight. 


The Transport Gen’ral Ferguson, she tied up at the 


ock, 
An’ each rookie lugged his gun an’ kit ashore; 
An’ a train it come an’ took ’em where the tropic 
sun could cook ’em— 
An’ the sergeants they could talk to them of war. 


The Transport Gen’ral Ferguson, she had her bot- 
tom scraped, 
For the first part of her labor it was done; 
An’ the rookies chased the Tagals an’ the Tagals 
they escaped— 
An’ the rookies set an’ sweated in the sun. 


The Transport Gen’ral Ferguson, she loafed around 
awhile, 
An’ the rookies they were soldier boys by now; 
For it don’t take long to teach ’em—where the 
Tagal lead can reach ’em— 
All about the which, an’ why, an’ when, an’ how. 


The Transport Gen’ral Ferguson, she headed home 
again,. 
With a thousand heavy coffins in her hold; 
They were soldered up an’ stenciled, they were 
numbered an’ blue-pencilled— 
An’ the rookies lay inside ’em stiff an’ cold. 


The Transport Gen’ral Ferguson, she reached the 
Golden Gate, 
An’ the derrick dumped her cargo on the shore; 
In a pyramid they piled it—an’ her manifest they 
filed it 
In a pigeon-hole with half a hundred more. 


The Transport Gen’ral Ferguson, she travels up 
an’ down, 
A-haulin’ rookies to an’ from the war; 
Outward-bound they sweat in khaki, 
bound they come in lead— 
An’ they wonder what they’ve got to do it for. 


homeward- 
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The Transport Gen’ral Ferguson, she’s owned by 
Uncle Sam, 
An’ maybe Uncle Sam could tell ’em why; 
But he don’t—an’ so she takes ’em out to fight an’ 
sweat an’ swear 
An’ brings ’em home for plantin’ when they die. 


The Old Office Inkstand.......... Josephine Gro.........4+. Journalist 


Upon the office table there 
It stood for many a year; 

An inky tide has ebbed and flowed 
O’er all its dark career. 


The careless drips from hasty pens 
Have mixed with dust and dried, 

And formed a dingy, crusty coat 
On top and every side. 


The old brass rack on which it stands 
And where my pen has perched, 

Is twisted now and out of shape— 
Its pristine brightness smirched. 


The thirsty pens of quill or steel 
That from it drew their drink, 

Have dropped into the dusky past, 
And lost their taste for ink. 


From it have passed in blackest drops, 
Sweet thoughts of purest white; 

And then again in paler tint, 
Flowed others dark as night. 


It takes me back to when I first 
Began to learn the ropes— 

When sometimes I, the office boy, 
Directed envelopes. 


But with the spirit of the times, 
I’ve kept a lively pace— 

In consequence of which—I own 
The inkstand and the place. 


Playground Democracy..........cecvcceceecccevccecucvecces Commoner 
Underneath the spreading maple happy children 
meet and play, 


And I love to sit and watch them in the closing 
hours of day. 
Watching them my thoughts will wander to the 
happy days gone by 
When I, with the neighbors’ children, counted out 
to play ‘ ‘I spy.’ 
Onery, orry, ickery, Ann, 
Fillison, follison, Nicholas, John; 
Queevey, quavey, English navy, 
Rinktum, linktum, buck. 


And I long to run and join them, long to be a boy 
again 
Long to lay aside the burdens borne by tired, busy 


men 
And my blood leaps fast and faster, and T clap 
my hands and shout 
When ’midst merry peals of laughter my own boy 
is counted out. 
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Eeny, meeny, miny, mo, 
Catch a nigger by the toe; 
Ii he hollers let him go, 
Eeny, meeny, miny, mo. 
Thus the summer hours speed swiftly as the child- 
ish games are played 
In my back yard by the children gathered ‘neath 
the maple’s shade. 


Dancing feet and happy laughter make the hours 
speed with haste, 
And the back yard knows no rulers, knows no 
pride of birth or caste; 
For upon an equal footing there they gather, girls 
and boys, 
And I sit and envy them their healthy lungs and 
childish joys. 
Wire, briar, limber, lock, 
Three geese in a flock; 
One flew east, one flew west, 
One flew over the cuckoo’s nest. 


Pure democracy exists there, all for one and one 
for all, 
Flitting here and romping yonder ’neath the green- 
leaved maple tall. 
And I wonder as I watch them why men grasp for 
gold and fame, 
Missing all the joys of living, risking misery and 
shame. 
Monkey, monkey, bottle of beer, 
How many monkeys have we hete? 
One, two, three, 
Out goes he. 
O, that men might learn the lesson! Be 
greed and passion free, 
Like the happy children playing underneath the 
maple tree. 


from 


A Cheerful Brother...... Frank L. Stanton....... Atlanta Constitution 


Springtime finds me happy, summer makes me sing; 
Falltime is so glorious, I hear the joybells ring! 
Winter—I jest love it, with fires blazin’ free; 

Every blessed season is packed with sweets fer me! 


Great old world, I tell you; don’t care what they 


say. ; 
With the frosts of Winter, with the flowers of May, 
Ain't it doin’ splendid? Any one can see 

Every cup is brimmin’ with joy fer you an’ me! 


Great old world in darkness—great old world in 
day; 

Reap its happy harvests, walk its happy way! 

Lots more light than shadow—light a-fallin’ free, 

An’ all the bloom an’ beauty an’ light fer you an’ 
me! 


RII sian scciassimntninssevuntaiens London Daily Chronicle 


I love my Transatlantic brother well, 
I hate his foes infernally; 
With conscious pride I feel my bosom swell 
When he greets me fraternally. 
Yet might it not, I sometimes ask, befall 
That his loved presence might begin to pall? 


His kodak on.my privacy intrudes, 
His beef fills to satiety, 

His canned goods crowd what late were solitudes, 
His heiresses, Society, 

‘Tis his—one drop of sweet in bitter cup— 

*Tis his alarum wakes my servants up. 
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His oil my lamp, his corn my belly fills. 
He builds me my machinery, 
And boards that tell the praises of his pills 
Adorn my native scenery; 
While in the Tube—so Yankeefied we are— 
I ride perforce in his triumphal car. 


He wins our races, teaches us to ride— 
’Tis true, I’m very sure it is— 
Our markets find all stocks are dull beside 
His versatile securities; 
And near at hand, I hear, the period is 
When all our ships and shipyards shall be his. 


He fills my cosmos, and I can but see, 
As every Tom and Jerry can. 
Soon I, my kin, race, clime and land may be 
Essentially American, 
And I may own, of comfort quite bereft, 
That there is nothing really English left. 


PE cinncevdisicciovinssasdanencwekinsieed Chicago Tribune 


[Additional stanzas for Mr. Kipling’s 
masterpiece. ] 
We made a mistake in thinking that the Boers 
were heathen Chinese. 
And we said: “Why, we can chase them around any 
old way we please.” 
Neow, this was a fault, and a crackajack fault, and 
we ought to take a tumble; 
And I hope that the jolt we got will tend to make 
us a bit more humble. 


I could scribble along like this for four and twenty 
stanzas more, 

For all I have got to do is to rhyme this line with 
the line before; 

But I think I have said enough already to hold you 
for a while— 

You rulers of this dinky little nine-by-seven isle. 


latest 


Virtue's Rewards......... B €. Mle. ..osseses Chicago Record-Herald 


The baby that’s good. lies all day long, 
Toying away with his toes, 

And no one lingers to croon him a song 
Or lessen his little woes: 

The baby that’s good neglected lies 

Where the sun shines into his blinking eyes 
And the flies trot over his nose. 


The baby that squalls all day, all night, 
Is “mother’s sweet, precious pet’; 

She fondles and rocks him with all her might, 
And leaves everything else upset: 

The baby that only knows how to squall 

Is dandled and pampered and always gets all 
The care that there is to get. 


The man who quietly toils away, 
With never a plaint nor sigh, 
Just doing his best day after day, 
With hopes of the By-and-By, 
Who merely accepts what the world accords, 
Receives but few of the sweet rewards 
For which the successful try. 


The man who demands the best there is, 
Who asks—as the poorest may— 

Though others have stronger claims than his, 
Takes the fairest gifts away: 

The man who asks may have little worth, 

But he gets the best that there is on earth 
For saying his little say. ; 
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The Sketch Book: 


On Boston Common ,......++.45+ Charlotte Porter............. Outlook 


“T tell yuh, my friends, yuh can’t afford to 
trust to yerself. Jus’ give up and let the Lord 
lead yuh! 

“*Put not yer trust in the sons of men in whom 
is no salvation!’ Lay hold o’ the Lamb! And do 
it mighty quick, ur the Devil ull get yuh. Do it 
now! Let the Lord lead yuh! Lead yuh 
to the Promised Land! Lead yuh to the 
Kingdom !” 

The big, rough-hewn fellow, standing in the 
middle of his impromptu congregation, lets his 
words swing loose in a slow undulating rhythm 
not without musical magic. It dominates over the 
broken talk and the countless little noises in one 
of the eddies of the streaming holiday crowd 
circling about a central speaker, on this warm, 
bright Sunday afternoon, in Boston Common. 

“Yuh can’t do it yerself. For, oh, my brothers! 
I tell yuh there is a devil. And he goes to and 
fro making trouble in the earth. It’s the devil 
does the mischief, all right, every time, and don’t 
yuh fool yerself. He holds yuh in his grip so 
yuh can’t squirm away o’ yer own strength. I 
know it. For the Lord delivered me out of his 
hand. My sins were all rolled away—yes, all 
rolled away—right down here on Bromfield 





street. An’ I'll tell yuh honest jus’ how it was. 
Las’ week, right down here on Bromfield 
street oi 


The smoking, idling fringes of the group clus- 
ter closer to the exhorter at the prospect of a 
personal anecdote. The loiterers, drawn by curi- 
osity, that come up continually, like iron-filings 
to a magnet, listen a moment, and then radiate off 
again, don’t radiate for about a minute. The eddy 
is whirled compact, held to the core for that 
brief space of time, and there is a little hush 
of interest. But the comparative quiet brings 
out in high relief some other random voices. 

“Wha’s the ole man a-saying?” 

“He’s the Jim dandy o’ this here meeting, he 
is !” 

“Listen, why don’t yuh!” 

“Yes, the devil had me in his grip then, sure 


enough, I tell yuh! When he said ‘Drink! I 


drank. When he said, ‘Whack Sally !’—that’s 
my ole woman, gen’lemun—I whacked ’er. An’ 
I couldn’t stop it uh myself. Mind that! But 


down there that blessed day on Bromfield street 
it came to me, sudden, to lay hold uh the Lamb. 
And that did it! 


“So, I tell yuh, all my brothers here, if yuh 
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have any bad ways like me, I say, don’t trust 
yerself. Give up self. Wha’s this life an’ the fun 
of a man’s getting on the loose an’ whackin’ 
aroun’ compared to hell to come, and red devils’ 
claws! Wha’s this here earth and all its trials 
and uh tribillations compared to Kingdom Come!” 

Two girls, arrayed with a draggled stylishness 
fit to satirize all “style” forever, push staring 
and giggling well inside the circle. ; 

“See the old saw-horse! Wha’s he a-blowin’ 
about, anyway? Huh?” 

“Law! Preachin’. Le’s get out o” this, Net!” 

Near the bandstand another little black knot of 
people dots the green expanse of the Common. 

In its midst the pushed-back derby hat, the long 
head and narrow shoulders of a lean, wiry, acute- 
looking Yankee rise. He is mounted on a bench. 
An. intent circle of amused patrons is ranged 
close around him. He is talking to them in an 
easy, colloquial, you-don’t-fool-me sort of a man- 
ner. 

“Now, what I have to propose to you is that we 
make our kingdom of heaven, on earth, right 
here and now, ourselves. And I say we can do 
it.” 

“That’s the stuff !” cries one voice in the group. 

“Now, then, s’pose we reason together for a 
spell about property. My property is what I 
make, say—expend labor on to make, or else 
obtain in exchange, by money’s worth, for some- 
thing else I’ve made by spending labor on. Is 
there any other honest way of owning this pen- 
cil ?” 

He held it up in his slim, alert hand, and went 
over the supposed case in detail. 

“Now tell me, anyone, if I can make wood or 
lead? No. They come from the ground. The 
wood grows out of it. The graphite is mined 
from it. I can cut the timber. I can mine the 
lead. I can’t create ’em. Must get ’em out of the 
land. Well, then, can I make the land? Of 
course you know I can’t. I can only manipulate 


_ and manage what’s in it. Then, I conclude, land’s 


back of this pencil, back of any work I can put 
on it, and I can’t do without land if I’m going to 
make a pencil. In fact, the land’s behind any 
work I can put on anything—necessary some 
way to everything I do make, and yet ’tain’t made 
by me—the storehouse of crude material no man 
made, every man must draw on, spend his labor 
on, in order to make anything—anything whatso- 
ever that he can consider is his property. 

“Now, then, here’s our proposition: the right— 
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the right to own land belongs to all mankind. 
Always has. Always will.” : 

‘The battering drum and tooting horn of a band 
of Salvationists advance in the long walk where 
once the Boston boys of the Revolution insisted 
on their right to slide down hill despite the red 
coats of the British army of occupation. As 
the rough chant of this modern army of the Lord 
comes closer, it blurs the single-taxer’s crisp flow 
of words, and rises loud above the rumble of the 
cars in the Subway, but not above the shuffling 
sound of the passers-by—the flowing stream 
weaving incessantly along the network of the 
intersecting paths of the Common, a many-colored 
pattern of city life, embroidered against the back- 
ground of trees and grass in a living tapestry that 
shakes and shifts with every passing wind of 
human interest. 

Some of the Italian mothers from the North 
End, decked out in their best gay kerchiefs that 
the sunlight loves, sitting in the grass with their 
pretty dark-browed children, catch up their dirty 
darlings, as the music comes along, and run to 
gape at the straggling processional of Salvation 
lads and lassies in red-banded bonnets and caps. 
Others only roll their gleaming eyes in its direc- 
tion, while they nudge their swarthy husbands 
sprawling on the ground beside them to look at 
a fairy ring of tiny toddlers playing near by. 
Then they all glance at one another and laugh 
to see their youngsters turn the rought, somber 
rhythm of the Gospel Hymn into the unexpected 
boon of a dancing tune to caper by. They catch 
up their tiny red and blue. petticoats at the side 
and daintily curtsey and tiptoe. 





In a Second-Hand Shop........ Charles C. Abbott........ Lippincott’s 


I recently spent a pleasant half-day in town. 
lt was thiswise. Above the door of an old house 
facing on a back street was a dingy sign with 
the words, “Second-Hand Shop,” and, as I was 
about to pass, I noticed at the entrance an old 
man whose physique and clothing admirably con- 
formed with the surroundings. He was, to my 
mind, a second-hand man—as if some wandering 
consciousness of Colonial days had retenanted a 
lifeless hulk. 

I entered the shop with the confidence of one 
sure of a welcome, but was quickly disabused. 
Between petulant puffs of tobacco-smoke I heard 
the mumbled question, “What do you want?” 

“To look around,” I replied. 

“Tf you know what you want, I can tell you if 
I’ve got it,” the old man muttered between puffs 
of greater volume, and then I heard something 
like, “rummage—things broken.” 
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Certainly, the welcome I anticipated had not 
materialized. I hesitated a moment, and then, 
disliking to be rebuffed, took a forward step, 
saying, “Old furniture” as I did so. 

“Parlor, bedroom, or kitchen?” he asked, half- 
hiding himself in a cloud of ill-smelling smoke. 

“Parlor or bedroom,” I replied. 

“Back room,” said the old man, pointing with 
his pipe to the rear of the shop. 

I started in that direction, but was stayed by 
a pile of old books. There is no bait like this, 
and I always nibble, sometimes bite, and generally 
am caught. 

“Not furniture,” the old man growled. 

“Books furnish the mind,” I remarked, looking 
up. 

The old man grunted, and glared at me in a 
way that I did not like, but 1 moved on, as he 
wished. A few steps brought me to a table 
covered with a cluttered heap of odds and ends, 
and here I resolutely took my stand. 

“Trifles,” muttered the old man impatiently: 

“But I want to look them over,” I protested, 
and stood my ground. 

“Tabitha!” the old man called in an imperative 
way. 

Tabitha ascended or descended, I could not tell 
which, so sudden was her appearance. 

“Attend to this customer,” the old man said 
with a most uncomplimentary sneer, and turned 
away, 

“See anything you want?” Tabitha asked. 

“When I do, I will say so,” I replied, adopting 
her curt manner. 

Tabitha sniffed. 

“Do you treat all your customers in this way?” 
I asked. 

Tabitha looked older and uglier than before, 
and turned as if to call her husband, but as 
promptly changed her mind. 

When I picked up a trifle from the table and 
asked, as if nothing had happened, “What’s that ?” 
“To give castor-oil to children,” she replied. 

It was a shoe-shaped pewter box, with a lid, 
and hole in the toe. I remembered my oleaginous 
doses of other days, and, shuddering, pointed to 
a more cheerful object. 

“How much for this snuffer-tray?” I asked. 

“Half a dollar.” 

“Those spectacles?” pointing to a pair of enor- 
mous frames with one circular green glass. 

“Half a dollar.” 

“Too much,” I said, as snappy as her snarls; 
“and that candlestick ?” 

“Dollar.” 

“Phew! you're high-priced,” I exclaimed in 


mock despair. 
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“Just what I thought,” snarled Tabitha. “You 
don’t want anything.” 

“Not at such prices,” I replied. 

“What I thought,” Tabitha muttered. 

“Do you buy old things?” I asked, a sudden 
thought striking me. 

“Sometimes.” 

“Well, why don’t you go to the old Pinhorne 
house and buy all they’ve got. The old lady’s 
dead, and the daughter says she’s not going to 
take the things all the way to Oregon, where her 
cousin lives. Lots of old things in good condi- 
tion.” 

Some of Tabitha’s angles were relaxed to 
curves. Trifling evidences of average humanity 
began to appear. 

“The andirons are good,” I continued with in- 
creased enthusiasm, “the candlesticks without a 
dent, splendid pewter dishes and mugs, old maple 
secretary, hall clock, and bedsteads with curtains 
all round. It’s like going into a house two hun- 
dred years ago.” . 

Tabitha’s reduction of angles progressed, and, 
picking up the snuffer-tray, she said, “You can 
have it for a quarter.” 

“Thanks, I’ll take it,” I replied, and continued: 
“There’s no knowing what is in the garret and 
cellar of that queer old house. You know the 
Pinhornes came to this country among the first, 
and some of them always lived there. Miss An- 
gelina is the last of them round here, and it’s 
your chance.” 

Tabitha’s skinny palms met and she thought- 
fully looked up at the ceiling, and then, returning 
to the business of the moment, she picked up 
castor-oil box, spectacles, and candlestick and 
said, almost smilingly, “The four for a dollar.” 

“Thanks; please tie them up in one bundle,” 
and while she was thus engaged I studied very 
hard what next to say; but all came to me in 
time. 

“There’s a room over the wagon-house they al- 
ways kept locked, and it’s full of things they had 
no use for. One real old desk is full of papers,” 
and here, having handed over my dollar, I slowly 
moved toward the street. 

I saw she was about to ask a question or two, 
but I anticipated her. 

“T don’t know whether or not she will keep the 
silver, but she has a splendid urn and such odd 
shapes of spoons; and then there’s a real India 
china blue-and-white soup-tureen with boars’ 
heads for handles. Keep a good lookout for that.” 

Tightly clutching my four-fold purchase, I 
finally reached the old shop’s front door, and not 
till then did I give Tabitha time to speak. 

“Where did you say the Pinhorne place was?” 
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she eagerly asked, her face beaming with pleasant 
anticipation. 

“I did not say,” I replied calmly. “I do not 
know. Do you?” and then how I hurried away! 

When I ventured to look back there was a great 
cloud of smoke coming out of the door, and when 
it rolled away I saw the old man, with one hand 
shading his eyes, looking in my direction. 





The College Man Reports a Ball Game............0.0000e: Yale Record 


A. neater article of the National had never 
been put up on the home grounds, and when the 


‘visitors picked up the stick in the final with the 


tally standing 2-2, everybody, from the oldest 
fan to the younger paper-seller, was standing on 
his seat and yelling to the local slab artist to 
serve up his choicest assortment of round-house 
benders, and keep whatever guy was handling 
the ash pivoting at delusions. The twirler was 
up to the business, and laid ’em over so fast 
that the receiving end of the battery, who wears 
the bird-cage and liver-pad, looked. as if he were 
shelling peas. The first two victims only tore 
rents in the atmosphere, but the third guy con- 
nected, and laid off a flaming grasser which would 
have made a projectile from a 13-inch gun look 
like a bean-bag tossed from one baby to another. 
The man on the difficult corner was right there, 
though, and flagged the horse-hide pill with his 
sinister talon, assisting it over to the initial has- 
sock in such short order that some one yelled 
derisively: “That fellow runs like an Orange 
street automobubble.” The home aggregation 
came to the bat. Every one was confident that 
they were going to pound the sphere around the 
lot, but the opposing team ran in a new guy with 
a slow south wing, and before they were onto 
the fact that they were not putting the willow 
onto the yarn as they had expected there were 
two men down and two strikes on the next guy. 
But, oh, Phoebe! on the next delivery he became 
the father of a bouncing swat which landed in 
the last row of potatoes in the outer garden 
and enabled him to press down three buttons and 
scratch the rubber. “Did the crowd go wild? 
Say, did you ever see a game of ball?” 





The Kind-Hearted Conductor,............+++- New York Evening Post 


He was very old and very feeble; and when 
he signaled that he wanted to get off, which he 
did by tottering to his feet and waving a long 
thin arm at the conductor, the car was brought 
to a gradual standstill—a full impressive stand- 
still with the brakes all set and groaning—and 
the conductor came briskly down the aisle to his 
assistance. He helped him to alight with a gen- 


tleness and care that were as touching as un- 
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usual; he took him tenderly by the arm and led 
him clear to the sidewalk. Among those who 
witnessed this little act of courtesy there was 
not one who did not feel like apologizing to the 
young man at that moment for all the mean things 
they had said and thought about street-car con- 
ductors. Their faces softened with hearty in- 
terest. Suddenly they saw the conductor drop 
hold of the old man’s arm, and leave him leaning 
against the fence: “You old Sheeny fakir,” he 
called back, as he rang the starting bell, “You 
ain’t goin’ to fall off my car!” 





Two Fathers.....Chas. Battell Loomis..... Woman's Home Companion 


First Father—I don’t think that it is a universal 
trait among fathers to tell of the doings and say- 
ings of their children. I’m sure I don’t do it. 

Second Father—Nor I, either. But writers 
have got into the habit of saying so, just as they 
say that mothers-in-law are disagreeable. Now, 
I think that my children are just ordinary, 
healthy, average children, who seldom say or do 
anything worth repeating. 

First Father—Well, I’m glad to hear you say 
so 

Second Father—What ? 

First Father—No, don’t misunderstand me. 1] 
mean I think the same of mine. They seldom 
scintillate, although little Florence did say a pret- 
ty good thing the other night when she was say- 
ing her prayers. Her mother 

Second Father—And that reminds me that my 
oldest boy, Edwin, got off a rather droll thing 
the other day. He was But I beg your 
pardon; you were going to tell me about your 
Florence. 

First Father—Yes, I know I was, but your 
mentioning your oldest reminds me of a better 
one. My boy Sam came pretty close to being 
witty the other day. He’d been bathing But 
go ahead with your story about Edwin. 

Second Father—Oh, speaking of bathing re- 
minds me of a good one that our baby said the 
other day while her mother was freparing her 
tub. She can only prattle 

First Father—’D I ever tell you what Edwin 
said when the coachman swore in his presence? 

Second Father—No, I don’t think so. But 
when it comes to swearing, my Tom could give a 
canal-boat driver points, and we don’t know 
where he has picked it up. Awfully funny thing 
happened the other night. The minister was 
dining with us, and 

















First Father—Oh, when it comes to dinner- | 


table breaks, I think I can cap anything you have 
with what our Mabel said when the missionary 
from Calcutta 
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Second Father (looking at his watch)—Beg 
pardon, but I’ve got to hurry along. I had no 
idea it was so late. (As he hurries off.) Rude 
fellow! He never gave me a chance to tell a 
single anecdote. Stupid kids of his. I don’t be- 
lieve they ever said a thing worth repeating in 
their lives ! 

First Father (left alone)—Well, if I had such 
idiots as his children are I’d never attempt to tell 
any of their sayings. If he’d kept quiet I could 
have told him some anecdotes that were worth 
while, although I don’t make a rule of repeating 
my children’s conversations. 





The Pocketbook ............ Octave Mirbeau............ Nation (Paris) 
One evening, late, Jean Loqueteux decided that 
it was time to go home. By that he meant a 
bench under a chestnut tree on the place d’An- 
vers, where he had slept during the last few 
weeks. Famished, he had only made two cents— 
two foreign coins at that, at the entrance of the 
Vaudeville theatre, opening the door of a cab. 

“Such hard luck,’ remarked -the poor man, 
talking to himself, “If I had only two sous, two 
sous to buy a crust of bread in the morning.” 

Dragging painfully his ill-clad person, hungry, 
suffering besides from illness, he resumed his 
walk toward the bench under the chestnut tree, 
hoping that he would meet a providential man 
willing to part with ten centimes, the price of his 
breakfast. Suddenly he stumbled against some- 
thing in the darkness. Was it worth the trouble 
to look and see what it could be? Who knows? 
Providence has little regard for the poor, yet she 
is kind to them at times: he had found once a leg 
of mutton in the mud; maybe this time it was 
a chop. 

“Let me see!” 

And he picked up the object. 

“Humph! This time I am deceived! 
good to eat.” 

No one, not even a sergent de ville, could be 
seen in the street. Jean Loqueteux went under 
a lamp post to examine what he had in his hand. 

“Well,” he said aloud, “This is funny!” 

The object was a black pocketbook containing 
ten thousand francs in government bills, but no 
letters, no cards, nothing to identify the owner. 

“To think,” he remarked to himself, “that some 
people carry ten thousand francs in that way in 
their pockets. It is enough to make anyone sick. 
And now I have to go to the police station, out 
of my way, and I am so tired. Decidedly I have 
no luck to-night.” 

And Jean Loqueteux went to the police station, 
where he experienced all kinds of trouble trying 
to see the Commissary, on account of his dilapi- 


It is no 
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dated appearance. Finally the magistrate con- 
sented to receive him. 

“M. Commissary,” he said very politely, hand- 
ing the portefolio, “I have found this.” 

“And naturally, there is nothing in it? 

“Look for yourself, M. Commissary.” 

This gentleman opened the pocketbook, saw the 
bills, which he counted at once. 

“Ten thousand francs! An enormous amount 
of money, my friend! You are a brave man, an 
honest man, a hero! Do you know that?” 

Jean Loqueteux remained very quiet, only re- 
peating: “To think that some people carry in 
that way ten thousand francs in their pockets!” 

The Commissary was considering the vagrant 
with more astonishment than admiration, 

“And you have found this? There is no use 
talking, you are a hero! What is your name?” 

“Jean Loqueteux.” 

“What is your profession ?” 

“I have none.” 

“Then I suppose you have an income. 
do you live?” 

“Alas! M. Commissary, I am a poor beggar, 
I -have no residence.” 

“What? No residence? This is astonishing. 
He has no residence,” remarked the commissary. 
Then addressing Jean Loqueteux, he added: 

“You have no residence. Therefore you are a 
vagrant. You are a hero, evidently. Yes, you 
are a hero. But you_are also a vagrant, and I 
am compelled to apply the law. Here is the 
pocketbook; no doubt about that. You may re- 
ceive a reward, possibly five francs, if the owner 
is discovered. But this does not alter the fact 
that you live in a state of vagrancy. Believe 
me, it would have been much better for you to 
find a residence than to find a pocketbook con- 
taining ten thousand francs. The law does not 
compel you to find a pocketbook, but it compels 
you to have a residence; otherwise - 

“Otherwise?” asked Jean Loqueteux. 

“Otherwise, I have to lock you up for the night 
and send you in the morning to the police court.” 

The commissary rang the bell and two police 
officers led the vagrant to a cell. 

“Really,” said the disheartened Jean Loqueteux, 
“T have no luck to-day!” 


, 


Where 








The Wise Mule....... Karl Melite,.......Akbar (Souk-Arros, Algeria) 

While surveying the country around Negrin, 
at the entrance of the great desert, south of 
Tunis, I had one of the funniest experiences of 
my life. The Arabs, as everybody knows, are 
the shrewdest thieves on earth, and the Bey of 
Tunis, to prevent me from being robbed and possi- 
bly killed, gave me an escort of “goums,” or in- 
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dependent cavalry, from the tribe of the Ouled- 
Nails. This escort, composed of twenty well- 
mounted men, was commanded by an old Sheik, 
Si Mohamed-£l-Moktar, who thought it more 
convenient to ride a mule. It was the only animal 
of that species in camp, and to my great surprise 
I discovered that the Arabs always kept at a re- 
spectful distance from their chief and his long- 
eared steed. I found also that Si Mohamed took 
particular care of his mule. 

One day a box of instruments and a gold watch 
disappeared from my tent. We were in camp, 
many miles from an oasis, and there was no 
doubt that I had been robbed by a man from the 
escort. I complained to the Sheik, who at once 
called all the Arabs around his tent and told 
them of the theft, requesting the culprit to return 
the stolen property within an hour. I could do 
nothing without my instruments, and as I had 
little confidence in the Sheik, who did not appear 
to be very much concerned about my loss, I want- 
ed to search the tents. The Sheik, however, ob- 
jected, saying: “You wait one hour, and if the 
box and watch are not returned, my mule will 
find the thief.” 

As I expected it, one hour elapsed and neither 
box nor watch were in sight. During that time 
the Sheik had led his mule inside of his tent, 
where he remained apparently holding a secret 
conference. All the men saw the performance 
and began to be nervous. When the Sheik left 
the tent at the end of the hour he called again 
the escort around him and asked for the thief to 
produce the box of instruments and the watch. 
Nobody answered, notwithstanding the threats of 
a sound flogging. “Very well,” said the Sheik, 
addressing the men. “I'll have to refer this mat- 
ter to my mule. Each one of you will go inside 
of my tent and pull the mule’s tail; if he has 
stolen the Roumi’s* property, he will be kicked 
so high that he will remember the occurrence all 
his life.” When I heard that astonishing speech, 
I began to believe that the chief of my escort 
was having some fun at my expense. But what 
could I do? The men went to the tent one by 
one as directed, but from our position we could 
not see the pulling done, the door of the tent 
being closed after the entrance of each Arab. As 
a matter of course the mule kicked no one and I 
was ready to search the camp instead of waiting 
any longer, when the Sheik ordered the men to 
face him in a single line. Passing slowly in front 
of this line he examined closely the hands of each 
man until he reached an Arab which he called 
“Belkassem.” 


*Roumi means “Christian.” 




















SOME SINGULAR DREAMS 


“You are the thief,” he said to Belkassem, “what 
have you done with the box and the watch ?” 

The accused vehemently denied the accusation, 
but to no avail. The Sheik ordered him to be 
at once flogged until he would tell where the 
stolen property was. In a few minutes Belkas- 
sem confessed, and my instruments, as well as 
the watch, were found buried in the sand outside 
of the camp. 

I was dumfounded. I did not believe for a 
minute in the supernatural power of the mule, but 
I wanted an explanation. “Easy enough,” told me 


Some Singu 


The strange letter on A Dream House, reprinted 
from the Spectator (London) in our August num- 
ber, has been followed by many other communica- 
tions of a similar nature from all over the United 
Kingdom. The stories narrated in some of the 
most curious of these epistles follow. 


In a cottage near an old home in the Midlands 
there lived a morose, cracky laborer of whom 
even his‘ long-suffering sister would sometimes 
confess, “I won’t say but what George is a bit 
awk’ard by times.” I used to go to their cottage, 
and had no fear whatever of the man. But one 
night I dreamt that I went to a lane more than 
half a mile away to gather violets, which always 
appeared there sooner than anywhere else in the 
neighborhood. The day, it seemed to me, was 
perfect in its quiet sunshine, and I began gather- 
ing my violets happily. Almost at once George 
C climbed over the hedge at my back, at- 
tacked me with a pickaxe, and there in the lane 
he killed me, and so made an end of my dream. 
It was very vivid, and on waking I told it to my 
sister, in whose room I was then sleeping. I 
promptly forgot all about it, and as the morning 
went on it occurred to me to wonder whether 
the violets were already out in the Deepings Lane. 
Off I set alone, and when I came in sight of the 
trees which shaded the entrance to the narrow 
lane, there I saw a man at work grubbing up 
gorse roots with a pickaxe. He was just on the 
side of the hedge where George C had in 
my dream climbed over, and a few more steps 
showed me it was George himself, whom I had 
never known to work in that direction. The 
dream flashed into my memory. I stood still; and 
then, as soon as shaky knees permitted, I walked 
home again, and left the question of the violets 
unsolved.—E. H. 











When quite young I lived with my parents 
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the Si El-Moktar confidentially, “but do not give 
the secret away. All the men of my tribe believe 
that my mule possesses the gift of divination. I 
knew that the thief would not pull the mule’s 
tail for fear of a kicking. So what did I do? I 
simply put some perfume on the tail, and in 
examining the hands I could tell by the smell that 
Belgassem was the thief because he had not 
touched the mule’s tail; he was afraid to be 
kicked.” I must add that the old Sheik had the 
reputation, which he justly deserved, of being a 
very wise man. 


lar Dreams 


at a villa in Trieste, Austria. For weeks and 
weeks I had the same dream, although not nightly 
—namely, that in the night-time I found myself 
at the bottom of the garden in my nightgown, 
scratching at a little heap of earth, and found 
copper, silver, and gold coins; and suddenly look- 
ing up, I found betore me, and watching me, the 
sister of the landlord of the villa, an old, haggard 
woman. Having dreamed this so often, I natural- 
ly related it to my mother, who repeated it to 
her friends. These friends, who were of a super- 
stitious nature, tried to induce my father to buy 
the plot of ground in question; but he would 
not listen to such absurdity, as he was an un- 
believer in spiritualism. Well, some years later 
the landlord had occasion to build a lodge at 
the bottom of the garden, and while digging for 
the foundation a large sum of money in copper, 
silver, and gold coins was discovered. How is 
it that a mere boy of seven, without any knowl- 
edge of the place or of the history of the owners 
of the said ground, should have such a dream, 
which turned out true?—George H. Greenham, 
Hotel Engadiner-Kulm, St. Moritz, Engadine. 





There was in my congregation an old lady— 
since deceased—the Hon. Miss , who valued 
greatly the privilege of attending divine worship 
in my church, and whose habit it was to come 
in by a side door and sit beside one of my daugh- 
ters in the minister’s pew. Her health being 
precarious and failing, she was sometimes rather 
late. One Sunday morning I was about conclud- 
ing the sermon, when I chanced to notice Miss —— 
sitting in her usual place. The thought crossed 
my mind at the time, first of pleasure at seeing 
her again after some weeks’ absence through ill- 
ness, and then of surprise that I had not noticed 
her earlier in the service; and I also remember 
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noting in my mind, in the pulpit at the time, that 
she was sitting unusually close to my daughter. 
When we got home, I remarked to the members 
of my family about Miss *s presence in 
church. But they one and all denied that she 
had been there, and said with laughter, when I 
persisted that I had certainly seen her, that I 
must have been dreaming. I happened to be 
calling that same Sunday afternoon on two ladies, 
and I inquired casually of them whether they had 
noticed Miss in church that morning. “Yes,” 
they replied, “she was there.” I determined to 
call on Miss , and ascertain from herself 
whether she had been in church or not. I did so. 
Miss had not, so she said, been to church 
that day; but she had had a very strong desire 
to go, had, indeed, intended to go, and had or- 
dered the carriage, which had even come to the 
door for the purpose of taking her, but at the last 
moment her strength was not equal to the exer- 
tion. It seems to prove that the mind may have 
the power of projecting the image of its own body 
elsewhere, so as to be even visible to the bodily eye 
of other people-—G. Hamilton Vance, Dublin. 

















A lady who died not very long ago at a great 
age used to tell of a dream she once had in her 
youth. So far as I can remember, this is how 
I heard it in her own words: “When I was a girl 
of sixteen I one night dreamed most vividly 
of a young man who wore a remarkable waist- 
coat. It was a plaid waistcoat with a great deal 
of bright red in it. I told my dream next 
morning immediately that I came down to break- 
fast, so great was the impression made on my 
mind by the plaid waistcoat. It was Sunday, and 
we all breakfasted together. Of course they all 
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made fun of my dream, and the joke was not for- 
gotten while we walked across the park to attend 
service at the village church, where as soon as 
I had risen from my knees I beheld my friend 
with the waistcoat! There he was just in front 
of our pew. The man turned round facing us, 
and stared at me the whole of church time. I 
remember how. disconcerted I was by this con- 
tinued gaze from a perfect stranger—a gaze, as it 
seemed to me, of peculiar sadness. After service 
was over, having whispered my father about it, 
he inquired of everyone he knew as to who the 
man might be? The miller, who lived 
outside the village, said the man had lodged at 
the mill the night before, that he had attended 
morning service, and after returning for his 
things had immediately left the place. It ap- 
peared that he was a stranger, but that some 
years ago he had seen and had fallen deeply in 
love with one of the village girls. Before he had 
spoken to her he was hurried off for some cause, 
I have forgotten what, to a great distance. He 
had written to the girl, but never received an 
answer. As soon as he was free to return, he 
had come back to find and marry her if she con- 
sented. Then he heard for the first time that she 
had been dead for eight years. The shock seemed 
to be terrible, and he said he could not remain 
in the place and should go away directly after 
church. So he came for his things, and men- 
tioned before leaving that he feared he had been 
very rude to a young lady he had seen in church, 
but her face had reminded him so strongly of 
his own lost love-that he could not help staring 
at her all the time. That’s all my story; we never 
saw the young man again—nor his extraordinary 
waistcoat !”—E. V. B. 





Secrets O 
By Fohn 


Some years ago a curious accident, which oc- 
curred at Hungerford, was the subject of much 
comment. A wild beast show was located in the 
broad main thoroughfare of the little town, when 
a horse that was being driven past was seized 
with a sudden alarm, and, bolting madly, occa- 
sioned serious mishap to the occupants of the 
carriage. 
apparent that the animal had taken fright at 
some lions, of whose proximity, however, it can 
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The evidence forthcoming made it ~ 


Air 


only have been cognizant by means of its faculty 
of scent. At any rate, there had clearly been 
something, apart from sight or sound, which had 
communicated to the horse’s instinct a sense of 
the presence of danger, but which had not dis- 
turbed the equanimity of any other passing ani- 
mals through the day. 

Unquestionably, there are instances where hu- 
man beings have exhibited a highly sensitive 
organization akin to that of the animal just 
quoted. There have, for example, been many 
individuals who could always detect the presence 
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of a cat by some unerring sense which was 
neither that of hearing or seeing. Again, there 
are very many individuals who apparently smell 
the east wind. Before they have risen in the 
morning, ere yet the outer air can enter their 
bedroom by other than such meagre channels as 
domestic ventilation of the usual sort allows, 
they know to a certainty if the wind through 
the night has gone round to the east. 

Putting this fact into other words, it would 
seem as if the gales blowing over from Siberian 
wastes have wafted across a thousand leagues a 
something impalpable and yet so distinct that a 
modicum thereof filtering through the chinks of 
door and windows can powerfully influence the 
occupant of a closed chamber while he yet re- 
mains quiescent, and with only his nose protrud- 
ing from the bed-clothes. 

In another way the smell of the East is de- 
tected far and wide. In Rudyard Kipling’s words, 
it “runs without a change frdm the head of the 
Suez Canal to Hong Kong,” and few, probably, 
who have made that voyage will seriously ques- 
tion the statement. Again, it is said that the 
Arabs journeying across the desert can discern 
in the scent of thé air an indication that they 
are approaching pine trees when yet they are 
thirty miles distant; while we are not without 
evidence that the burning of extensive pine for- 
ests will taint the gale across the whole breadth 
of the Atlantic. 

Other kindred facts, fully established and dif- 
fering only in degree, are not far to seek. In the 
“Hohrauch,” in Germany chere is a well-known 
odor in the air which can sometimes be traced for 
a distance of 150 miles from its supposed source. 
It is commonly attributed to the extensive burn- 
ing of peat in North Germany, where the tillers 
of the soil will at certain seasons hoe up the rank 
growth of their fields and burn it on a large 
scale. 

A phenomenon of a very similar description has 
been observed in New England and Upper Can- 
ada. So, according to Livingstone, in the Barotse 
Valley ; the cause in all these cases being assigned 
to the extensive burning, often at a great distance, 
of grass or forest timber. 

A full century ago, it was clearly recognized 
that the ordinary tests of the chemist showed only 
an insignificant difference between the more 
obvious constituents of the purest air and those 
of the air of crowded towns. 

A variety of researches since undertaken have 
revealed results of which the more important 
run somewhat thus: The baneful gas known as 
carbonic acid, present in minute quantities every- 
where, was found to be more abundant in towns, 
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but only to an extent that was almost inapprecia- 
ble. It pervaded the open country in slightly 
less quantity, but on the free and purest mountain 
side it was found to be actually somewhat ‘more 
abundant than on the plain. Next, coming to the 
life-giving constituent, oxygen, it was presently 
established that its proportionate difference in 
quantity, as measured within the streets of a not 
remarkably wholesome Continental town, and as 
measured in the open country, did not amount to 
one per cent. These bygone experiments have 
since been verified by numberless investigations 
made in various towns in England; in those which 
are health resorts; in London itself; in towns in 
the Black Country, and so forth. To account for 
the enormous physiological difference resulting 
from inhaling air that shows such small differ- 
ences in the chemist’s balance, a leading expert 
has stated the case from his own point of view. 
A little more or less oxygen, he says, might not 
affect us, but supposing its place occupied by 
hurtful matter we must no longer look on the 
amount as too small. Then he puts a practical 
case. If there were introduced into a gallon 
of water only a few grains of an organic impurity, 
we should pronounce that water extremely taint- 
ed. It would be considered unwholesome, even 
though a person might consume but a small por- 
tion of a gallon a day. But when it is remem- 
bered that of air more than a thousand gallons is 
ifhaled by each of us daily, then the effect of 
robbing it ever so little of its normal purity at 
once appeals to us. 

Let us pass on from invisible constituents of 
the air to those which are in evidence to the sense 
of sight. Many crucial, and at the same time 
most fascinating experiments have been carried 
out, which show us a little more of what our 
aérial ocean holds within it. By various expedi- 
ents air has been sifted, and the siftings closely 
scrutinized. In some cases it has been simply 
washed with water, and the water evaporated and 
placed under the microscope. Again, nature’s 
own air washings, or in other words rain, has 
been examined in the same way. Snow also has 
had its own special tale to tell. Falling slowly 
from great heights, it necessarily picks up on its 
way, entangled within its feathery crystals, such 
foreign matter as may be floating in the air we 
breathe. A chemist can investigate these air 
siftings and display his analysis in a formidable 
array of decimals; but even here a readier, though 
mayhap scarcely rougher, test often presents itself 
which needs no expert for its use—namely, the 
test already insisted on and made merely by in- 
haling air through the organ which nature her- 
self has provided. 
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It may be of interest to record a series of 
experiments carried out at the time when the 
recent Sicilian dust clouds were claiming atten- 
tion on the Continent. 

I am familiar with the use of Mr. Aitken’s 
dust counter, but for the experiments lately taken 
in hand | preferred another method, that of 
aspirating a large volume (and in every case 
the same volume) of air through a measured 
quantity of spirit carefully freed from all float- 
ing particles; the pump used being such that 
neither tubes nor valves would be capable of re- 
taining or harboring dust. The experiments in- 
cluded a visit to the Scilly Isles, where, from 
whatever quarter the wind blew, it could be anal- 
yzed before it reached land. Various parts of 
London and the open country were also tested. 
In these experiments some remarkable results 
were obtained on the platform of the Metropoli- 
tan Railway, where the relative proportion of 
dust particles was found to be small, even when 
the air was oppressive to breathe. Indeed, no 
clearer sample of air was secured in the whole 
series than at Aldersgate-street Station, London, 
at 10 a. m., on the 2nd of May last, at that end 
of the platform which is open to the sky. This 
was after some days of northeast wind, without 
rain. The dust collected the evening before in a 


‘ balloon, sailing in hazy air, 2,000 feet above 


Kingston-on-Thames, was incomparably greater. 
In fact, this was one of the most densely laden 
samples taken, only ‘surpassed, so far as London 
is concerned, by that secured from the top of a 
‘bus in the pure air of Highbury, when, however, 
the breeze was palpably laden with dust from 
off the broad thoroughfare. The samples taken 
from Tower Bridge, with a gentle west wind fol- 
lowing the stream, were very dust free, as also 
were those which blew stiffly against the granite 
rocks of Scilly from out of the open Atlantic. 
On the other hand the dustiest sample of all the 
series was also gathered on the rock front of St. 
Mary’s, Scilly, when a fresh breeze was blowing 
off St. Agnes, an island only a mile across and 
more than a mile distant, but at the time entirely 
carpeted with flowering bulbs, whose pollen load- 
ed and positively stained the spirit in the test 
bottle. I would remark that a peculiar charac- 
teristic of the lofty dust canopy over Kingston 
consisted in the large size of many of the floating 
particles, some resembling small fragments of 
straw or chaff, which were fluttering aloft just 
as thistle down will be seen by the balloonist 
hovering in lofty strata of air in late summer. 
Mr. Aitken, using his own well-known dust 
counter, has recorded some striking differences 
in air tested at low levels, and again in the region 
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of clouds. On the top of the Rigi, during a period 
of broken May weather, he noticed that when 
surrounded by cloud the number of dust parti- 
cles varied greatly at short intervals of time. 
Near the lower limits of the cloud the difference 
between the amount of dust in the clear air under- 
neath and in the cloud itself was quite marked, 
there being about twice as many particles in the 
cloud as in clear air, at a time when the clouds 
were clearing, and therefore a good deal of mix- 
ing of cloudy and clear air was going on. A 
greater difference was noticed on other occa- 
sions. The observations referred to were all made 
in cumulus clouds. During observations con- 
ducted one morning it seemed that the upper 
air had about 500 particles per c.c., while the 
lower air, which was rising and forming the 
clouds, may have had somewhere about ten times 
that number. Mr. Aitken clearly indicates that 
floating particles are readily and in quantity con- 
veyed by vertical currents of the atmosphere. His 
experiments suggested a further most interesting 
line of research, namely, to discover by actual 
aérial exploration any additional facts that could 
be gathered relating not only to vertical but also 
to the horizontal currents that course at different 
heights overhead. 

Before starting on such voyages of discovery, 
however, certain simple experimental facts claim 
to be remembered. Let us look at just a few. 
Take a drop of milk or ink, or of any colored 
fluid, and let it gently touch the surface of clear 
water. What follows? The drop reiuses to enter 
the water as a whole, but breaks up into mere 
threads which start away on wandering courses, 
though the water be kept never so still, twist- 
ing aimlessly about, and tying themselves into 
knots, but otherwise little affecting the chief 
mass of water until this is agitated, or until con- 
siderable time has elapsed. Again, photograph 
lightning in miniature as produced by an electri- 
cal machine. Which way go the flashes? Cer- 
tainly not in a direct line, but in wandering trails 
that ramify mysteriously through the air, as 
though the ways they search out were essentially 
ways which could not be predicted. Once more, 
blow out an unsnuffed candle in a room in which 
there is some little draught. What happens with 
the smoke? Here we get streams of gas wander- 
ing through the air in a manner very closely 
allied to that of the course of the ink drop 
through water. It is at this point that certain 
aérial exploits of my own that have not been 
without results will find a place. A few months 
ago, on a day of lightest summer breezes, and 
when no clouds gave indication of disturbance 
overhead, I started on a voyage of discovery, my 
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purpose being to sound the ocean of air up to a 
height of a mile or more and trace, if 1 might, 
some of the less apparent channels by which the 
more subtle air currents move through the free 
heaven. Fortune had determined on giving me a 
rare and valuable opportunity. Not only was the 
day calm, as already stated, but the weather 
had been settled and practically unvarying for 
many hours, and, above all, our course was des- 
tined to lie over that patch of country which is 
probably the most uniform, as it is certainly the 
most open, within a hundred miles of the place 
of departure. To be precise, our route was to 
lie across the heart of Salisbury Plain. 

The equipment needed was exceedingly simple 
and readily come by. Merely a gross of ad- 
dressed postcards attached to floating parachutes 
and bearing instructions to finders that they 
should have details of the spots where they 
alighted written on them, and be dropped in the 
nearest letter-boxes. Then waiting till after the 
sun had reached the meridian, and until the dead 
quiet of the summer afternoon had been estab- 
lished, we leisurely sailed away. And soon an 
unusual state of things declared itself. For up 
to half a mile in the sky the air remained as calm 
and unruffled as it was below, and for a period 
extending considerably over an hour the balloon, 
even at that comparatively low altitude, never 
got out of sight of the starting ground. But 
though the main body of'this lower aérial ocean 
was scarcely in motion there were little streams or 
rivulets that were traversing it in devious courses. 
This the slowly falling parachutes declaved in a 
manner not to be questioned. Commonly they would 
keep attendance on the balloon for a little while, 
sometimes remaining on a level, sometimes drop- 
ping away beneath, sometimes, again, apparently 
soaring aloft as though they had transformed 
themselves into kites, the real fact in this last case 
being that the balloon itself had lost gas and had 
descended below them. But almost always in a 
few minutes after first keeping the balloon com- 
pany, these little bodies would get into the drift 
of some such minor air streams as I have de- 
scribed, and at once break away at such a wide 
angle from the balloon’s course as to suggest that 
we had arrived at aérial cross roads, and that our 
companions had taken one of the side turnings. 

Then a fresh experiment was tried, and casting 
away a quantity of sand, we climbed higher into 
the sky. Immediately on this we ourselves found 
new wings, tacking off in quite a fresh direction, 
and vastly increasing our speed. In other words, 
we were now in a swift general upper current, 
and so remained as long as we kept the higher 
level. One result of this may be anticipated. The 
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parachutes no longer struck off from us at a 
tangent, being influenced wholly by a dominant 
wind which carried all before it. None the less, 
however, these parachutes, tending downward, 
presently reached the lower sluggish drift, and 
then once again took to their erratic, independent 
courses. Here, at least, was evidence of a clear 
and definite character which rendered it possible 
to form a conception of the way in which one 
current of air will course through another or else 
merge and mingle with it, and again, how on a 
day which in our meteorological reports had to 
be entered “calm,” there was a wide over-master- 
ing air stream holding sway at less than a mile 
above the earth. 

After all, we must remember that smoke is 
but the smallest output of every active chimney. 
Its invisible gases go to form the greater and 
more harmful, though unseen, fog, which, failing 
to escape, becomes the most serious burden of the 
air—the acid and erosive principles which, pene- 
trating everywhere, inflame our eyes and lungs 
and destroy the very stonework of our buildings, 
albeit that in actual quantity they may be com- 
paratively inconsiderable. 

Could we, then, actually see the grosser con- 
stituents of the air, they would doubtless appear 
as forming veritable dust-clouds as varied, possi- 
bly, in extent and character as the visible clouds 
of heaven. 

Perhaps there can be found no more refined 
optical demonstration of the existence of the in- 
finitesimal in the air than in the following beauti- 
ful experiment, due to Mr. C. T. R. Wilson. If 
light from an arc lamp be brought to a focus by a 
quartz lens within a vessel containing moist dust- 
free air, a bluish fog becomes visible along the 


- path of the light. This cloud remains visible and 


suspended for hours after the light is cut off. 

Thus we may fairly take it for granted that 
always and everywhere overhead, probably even 
high above us, and where the atmosphere grows 
thin, there is aérial flotsam and jetsam of many 
kinds being constantly carried and sometimes 
very far afield. Dust storms, when they can be 
traced, always give proof of this. It is no un- 
common experience at sea to find fogs become 
thick with microscopic matter which has come 
from a distant strand, and ships’ sails will grow 
red on our side of the Atlantic with an impalpable 
dust that has sailed on upper currents from far 
Brazil. No one doubts, too, that actual matter 
in fine division may hail from regions practically 
infinitely remote, and the dust mote which in-. 
trudes itself into our eyes may perchance quite 
possibly be a grain of cosmic matter which has 
come from the limits of outer space. 
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Applied Science: Invention and Industry 


Sun Spots ....0..eeee0e See ecceecccceeecessceeees Scientific American 
It is at once inspiring and overwhelming to 
converse with Sir Norman Lockyer upon his 
work in the domain of solar physics—overwhelm- 
ing, because of the immensity of the subject; 
inspiring, because of the absolute certainty and 
entire confidence with which he explains his 
operations and points to the direction by which 
results may be hoped for. It will be remembered 
that Sir Norman has expressed the hope that in 
a few years’ time meteorologists will be able as 
the result of observation of solar phenomena, to 
predict the time, and even, perhaps, the place, in 
India in which famine may be expected, and so 
enable t*ie authorities to take precautions against 
loss of life, while they will also be able to give 
warning of high and low floods in Egypt. 

The amount of labor involved in completing the 
task to which he has set his hand is enormous 
and difficult beyond comprehension, but Sir Nor- 
man and his staff are working methodically along 
at the Solar Physics Observatory, at South Ken- 
sington, and have so far pieced up the threads of 
the solar skein as to justify a promise as to the 
ultimate success of the work. Sun spots and 
“prominences” are the mute prophets of ill-tidings 
from which the secrets are to be wrung. For 
more than a quarter of a century his attention 
has been devoted to the subject, and examination 
of all the data obtainable bearing upon droughts 
has given him a possible clue to the causes whose 
devastating effects we too frequently see in hun- 
ger-stricken India. Between the condition of 
sun spots and prominences, and plenitude of rain 
or its lack, a distinct connection is more than 
suggested. 

“T have shown,” said Sir Norman, “that the 
famines which have devastated India during the 
last thirty or forty years have followed a definite 
law, and, of course, one therefore assumes that a 
similar thing may happen in the next thirty or 
forty years; having that law, we ought to be able, 
in some cases at all events, to observe that certain 
times are more apt to be associated with famines 
than other times.” 

It has been argued that, inasmuch as the sun 
spots occupy, as to some of them, only an in- 
finitesimal space on the surface of the sun, they 
are too minute to affect the meteorological re- 
sults with which they are associated. But Sir 
Norman points out that the greater disturbance of 
certain zones of solar latitude is more influential 
than the amount of spotted area determined from 
spots in various latitudes. “Sun spots,” he said, 


“may be only millionths of the area, but these 
prominences form one-sixth of the sun’s visible 
hemisphere, and with these in a state of disturb- 
ance, the effects upon the earth are very im- 
portant. The sun spots themselves are only a 
very feeble indication of the fierce activity of 
the sun. 

“We are observing those prominences more 
carefully,” he went on, “than we have been able 
to do in the past. We are taking advantage of 
new methods of observation, and in a few years 
we shall be in a much better position than we 
are now to study the connection of solar and 
terrestrial meteorology.” 

At present Sir Norman is concentrating his 
energies upon India. Asked if he had expecta- 
tions of his discoveries being applied to other 
parts of the world, he answered: “No doubt, in 
the long run, we shall be able to study the weather 
in other regions, but it is hard enough work 
to get it out for one place at present.” 

Sir Norman fears that no profitable discoveries 
will eventuate from the recent eclipse. Pressure 
of work at South Kensington, coupled with a 
fore-knowledge that the break-up of the mon- 
soon would militate against good results being 
obtained, prevented his absenting himself from 
his observatory during the four months which 
the expedition would have involved. The ill- 
luck with which the expeditions for the most 
part met he had feared would be encountered. 

The sun spot observed lately he regards as 
of the greatest importance. “It shows us, be- 
yond all question, I think,’ he informed the 
writer, “that the minimum is past. And that is 
a very important matter. It is very remarkable 
that a spot in the minimum period, apparently the 
first spot of a new cycle, should be of such mag- 
nitude. We are working at it, but cannot say 
anything definite for the moment. It will take 
some time before any certain pronouncement can 
be made, but it looks very much as if it will 
enable us to fix the period of the minimum, which 
before was uncertain to a year. If we can fix 
that, it will be very helpful for subsequent work.” 





Trial of French Submarine Boat....c0..sseeseeesteveees Matin (Paris) 

The Gustave Zédé made its plunge and went 
in a straight line toward the Bouvet at a distance 
of about three métres below the surface of the 
water, and without once deviating from _ its 
course. On arriving within 300 métres it 
launched its torpedo, which was aimed at the 
admiral’s ship with absolute accuracy. The 
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Bouvet was struck about three métres below the 
water-line. All the persons on the bridge saw 
the torpedo strike the hull of the ship and they 
even heard the noise caused by the shock and 
felt the slight vibration always produced in such 
cases. Such perfect sighting is not 
peculiar to the Gustave Zédé. At Cherbourg the 
sighting of the Morse and Narval had shown 
similar results. It is therefore demonstrated 
that submarine boats are first-class agents of 
destruction. . . . 

MM. Waldeck-Rousseau and de Lanessan de- 
scended by the narrow stairs, the panels were 
closed, and the vessel made its plunge. At about 
four métres depth it stopped its plunge, went 
round the Bouvet, and then put out to sea so 
as to have greater depth. It then made a sudden 
plunge of eleven meters. For some time it man- 
ceuvred at that depth with remarkable accuracy. 
At length, after three-quarters of an hour, it re- 
turned toward the Bouvet and re-ascended to the 
surface, M. Waldeck-Rousseau being full of ad- 
miration and enthusiasm. , 

The experiment demonstrated irrefutably that 
a submarine boat can advance on a hostile squad- 
ron and strike a fatal blow. Previously only 
its qualities of plunging and torpedo launching 
were known, but this experiment proves that it 
can practise the most formidable offensive tac- 
tics. We have a right to be proud of 
the submarine boats in service, and to rejoice at 
the situation which we shall soon occupy, thanks 
to the sacrifices agreed to by Parliament. Within 
eighteen months France will have a considerable 
flotilla of these little vessels, which, backed by 
the large ones already afloat or on the stocks, 
will enable us to defy the large squadrons with 
which a powerful enemy would fain confront us. 
Whatever efforts may be attempted by uneasy 
nations, it is practically impossible for them to 
overtake us in this path. We may face the future 
with tranquility. 





Lighting an Antarctic Ship ......+.... Electrical World and Engineer 


The British steamer Discovery, which has just 
started for the South Polar regions, has some 
special lighting features. The most singular and 
conspicuous object on the upper deck is the great 
windmill, which is the driving agency in the 
novel lighting arrangements. Oil in sufficient 
quantities would take up more room than could 
be spared after the storage of food and scientific 
instruments had been provided for. The ship is 
therefore to be lighted throughout by electricity. 
The current is generated by a dynamo driven 
by this great windmill on deck, both being porta- 
ble, so that they can be set up on the ice and 
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connected with the accumulators by means of a 
flexible cable. 

To wind-power the great drawback lies in the 
fact that, while at one moment the mill may 
make 200 r. p. m., a strong gust will the next 
instant raise the speed to 2,000, the rate falling 
with equal rapidity upon the disappearance of 
the wind. With a dynamo working so irregularly 
it is impossible to charge accumulating cells. This 
difficulty has been overcome by Mr. Bergtheil, 
of the firm of Bergtheil & Young, who are re- 
sponsible for the lighting. The mill drives two 
dynamos, to one of which is fitted an arrangement 
which equalizes the current, offering greater re- 
sistance when the wind is high and less when it 
falls. Thus the number of revolutions of the 
mill can vary from 500 to 2,000 per minute with- 
out causing any appreciable difference in the 
current, which, when the mill stops, is automati- 
cally cut off, and when it restarts is switched 
on to the accumulators, evenly supplying the 
fifty or more lamps in the ship. A simple con- 
trivance is fitted to the accumulators, causing a 
bell to ring when too much current is being taken 
from them. To prevent the accumulators freez- 
ing they are placed low down in the vessel, next 
the engine-room, and as the acid will not freeze 
till —29 deg F. is reached, the contingency is 
unlikely to happen. 


OIE Bsc scckiccccseessesescessenence Chicago Chronicle 


There seems to be enough in the claim of 
S. R. Dawson, the lowa convict, who is alleged 
to have discovered the secret of tempering steel 
to the fineness and toughness of the Damascus 
blade, to warrant shrewd capitalists taking an 
interest in the man and his discovery. The secret 
has been placed in a vault in the Des Moines Na- 
tional Bank and to this vault there are three 
keys. One is held by the -bank, one by the officers 
of the Damascus Steel Company. S. R. Dawson, 
the aged convict in the penitentiary at Anamosa, 
held the third key. Because it required all three 
keys to open the vault Mr. Dawson is at home 
to-day a free man, paroled by Governor Shaw. 

All attempts to extract the secret from Dawson 
were unsuccessful. Wheedling, coaxing, threats, 
had no effect upon him. He declared time and 
again that he would die in prison rather than 
give up his precious knowledge. With good be- 
havior allowance Mr. Dawson had fifteen months 
of his sentence yet to serve when Dr. L. D. Rood, 
president of the steel company, interested Gover- 
nor Shaw in the case and pointed out to him that 
through the death in prison of the inventor 
science might again lose the secret of hardening 


. steel and copper. 
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After much hesitation Governor Shaw con- 
sented to the granting of executive clemency, 
and aged, gaunt, with grizzled beard and hair, 
Dawson is to-day just where he was on Christmas 
eve, 1895. He was on the verge of success, after 
a lifetime of work and self-denial. During the 
autumn he had interested local capitalists in his 
discovery, and had been assured of abundant 
capital to perfect his process. The Damascus 
Steel Company, with an authorized capital of 
$250,000, had been formed and he had just re- 
turned from a visit to the east, where he had 
interested some of the great steel men. He looked 
forward to the new year to bring commercial 
success to his plan of making steel and riches. 

The crime for which Dawson was convicted 
and sentenced to the penitentiary was the killing 
of a young man named Scott, who married Daw- 
son’s daughter against his will. He received a 
ten years’ sentence. 

That Dawson makes Damascus steel or a prod- 
uct nearly or quite its equal is admitted by many 
good artisans. His product is harder than ordi- 
nary steel, more pliant, susceptible of a keener 
edge. He made some beautiful knifeblades that 
would bend almost double and also a beautiful 
sabre. He fashioned a cold chisel and tested it 
beside ordinary. chisels on some steel girders. 
The Dawson chisel went through the girder in 
much less time than workmen with ordinary 
chisels. The workmen had to change tools often 
in order to get good edges, but when Dawson 
had finished the edge on his chisel seemed as 
good as ever. 


The Suspension Railway ...cccccee seccceccececeees New York Tribune 

The belief among progressive engineers that 
the suspension form of railway will be the adopt- 
ed type of rapid transit in the near future be- 
cause of its reduction to a practical minimum of 
friction, liability of accident and cost of opera- 
tion, together with a decision of a Manchester- 
Liverpool corporation to connect those cities 
with such a line, upon which a speed of one 
hundred miles an hour is to be attained, gives 
great interest to the report just sent to the De- 
partment of State by Consul-General Cole, at 
Dresden, describing the recent completion and 
successful operation of such a road, together with 
an excellent photograph of the same. The only 
difference between this German line and that 
projected in England lies in the motive power, 
the proposition for the latter road being to use 
electricity. 

In his official report Consul-General Cole says: 


This new railway was opened to traffic on May 
6, and is, I am informed, the first mountain rail- 
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way of its kind for the conveyance of passengers 
in the world. It runs from Loschwitz, a village on 
the banks of the River Elbe, about five miles from 
Dresden, to the top of the Rochwitz heights, which 
command a most beautiful view of the Saxon capi- 
tal. The railway is 250 meters (820 feet) long, with 
a gradient of 32 per cent. and is constructed ac- 
cording to the “Langen” system. Thirty-three iron 
piers of different height, weighing about 300 tons, 
the highest being 15 meters (49.2 feet), carry the 
rails on which the cars are hung. 

Each car holds fifty passengers and weighs, when 
occupied, 12.8 tons. Their shape and construction 
differ entirely from all other railway cars, and even 
from those used by the Barmen-Elberfeld sus- 
pension railway. A steel cable 44 millimeters (1.7 
inches) in diameter connects the two trains and 
locks them firmly together. It is operated by two 
powerful machines of 80 horse power each, station- 
ed at the top terminus of the road. The cable has a 
strength of flexure of 95.000 kilograms (200,437 
pounds). Particular attention and care have been 
given to devices to insure the safety of the pas- 
sengers and to regulate the running of the cars. A 
most ingenious signal system, with visible and 
audible signals, serves to regulate the arrival and 
departure of the trains, and is operated from both 
the lower and upper stations. Each car is pro- 
vided with a danger signal apparatus, consisting 
of an alarm and a telephone, which enables the con- 
ductor to communicate from any point of the road 
with the engine house. The car is provided with 
three brakes—system Bucher-Ditirer—two of which 
work automatically at the least slackening of the 
tension of the cable and stop the car. The third 
brake can be operated by hand from the platform 
of the car. From a hand attached to the: disk upon 
which the cable is rolled. the engineer can always 
determine the exact position of the -cars on the 
road, and an automatic bell warns him if the train 
is running too fast. 

The greatest safety consists in an automatic 
brake, both at the lower and at the top station. 
which is put into action by the arriving car and 
stops it, no matter how careless the engineer may 
be. The fare is 20 pfennigs (4.76 cents) up. and 10 
pfennigs (2.38 cents) down: return ticket. 25 
pfennigs (5.9 cents). Reduced rates are allowed 
institutions, societies. school children, laborers, etc. 
The journey takes three minutes. and 15.500 pas- 
sengers can be carried each way per day, or a total 
of 31,000. 


FRO PUNE BPES. 5.0ccecccsssecscousseese yp eeccececves Popular Science 


The little planet Eros bids fair to hold the at- 
tention of astronomers for several years to come. 
Before the observations necessary for the deter- 
mination of the sun’s distance had been com- 
pleted, came the announcement, by Dr. Oppolzer, 
of the planet’s variability. A variable planet, 
with a range of variation, such as Eros has 
shown. is in itself something new and striking, 
but this is onlv the beginning of the problem. 
Several hundred stars are known to vary their 
light periodically, and some advance has been 
made in the theory of their variabilitv. Varia- 
ble stars, however, do not become invariable. 
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neither do invariable stars, after a time, become 
variable. From a variable planet, having an 
extremely short period and large range of varia- 
tion, Eros recently became invariable. In Europe, 
soon after the discovery of its variability, its 
range was said to be two magnitudes, that is, 
it shone with about six times more light at maxi- 
mum than at minimum. Precise photometric 
measurements of the light of Eros, made by Pro- 
fessor Wendell, on March 12 of the present year 
gave a range of variation of I.1 magnitudes and 
on April 12, of 0.4 of a magnitude. On May 6 
and 7 no variation was perceptible, and it was 
less, probably, than a tenth of a magnitude. Ow- 
ing to poor weather and the planet’s approach to 
the sun, later observations have been difficult. 
But a slight variation was apparent in June. 
These unique phenomena probably are the result 
of the changing direction of the axis of rotation 
referred to the line of sight. Although the di- 
rection of this axis in space is fixed, it will 
constantly change with reference to an observer 
on the earth. When the axis, if ever, points 
directly toward the earth, there can be no varia- 
tion of light, and the maximum range will be 
found when the axis is perpendicular to the line 
of sight. Apparently this axis has recently been 
pointing toward the earth. We may confidently 
expect that within a short time Eros will again 
show well marked changes, although the planet’s 
position may not permit exact observations. On 
March 5, M. Ch. André communicated to the 
“Astron. Nach.” a discussion, in which he as- 
sumed that the variation is due to the fact that 
Eros is a double asteroid. M. André even gave 
approximate elements for a system which ap- 
peared to him to satisfy the conditions. Professor 
Pickering has recently pointed out that the vari- 
ations in light can hardly be accounted for by 
two similar bodies alternately eclipsing each 
other, and has suggested that the known facts 
can be explained by the rotation either upon an 
elongated, cigar-shaped body, or of a body, one 
side of which is much darker than the other. 
The solution of the interesting problems which 
Eros presents may not be possible until the next 
opposition, which does not occur for about two 
years. Eros will be in conjunction with the sun 
in the spring of 1902, and in opposition in the 
summer of 1903. The distance of the planet at 
that time will be great, since Eros will not be 
at perihelion, but this will not prevent precise 
determinations of the changes in light, with a 
telescope of sufficient power. At the next opposi- 
tion, however, the path of Eros will be in the 
southern sky. The most favorable time for 
observation will be from March to August, 1903. 
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During these months its declination will be be- 
tween 30 deg. to 45 deg. south of the Equator, 
which will make it difficult or impossible of 
observation at northern observatories. 





GRR TE ionic toc sieccnintsccisind Saturday Evening Post 

Sawdust, which used to be a waste product 
of the mills, is now being utilized in a number 
of ways. Compressed into bricks with tar, it is 
employed for making gas, the bricks being car- 
bonized in fire-clay retorts. About eighty per 
cent. of their weight is converted into gas. From 
30,000 to 40,000 cubic feet of gas are obtained 
from each ton of the bricks. 

Compressed into blocks with coal dust, sawdust 
makes an excellent fuel, 300 pounds of which 
are said to be equal to 500 pounds of soft coal. 
It gives little smoke and no ashes worth mention- 
ing. Bricks of clay and sawdust are recommend- 
ed for building, being only half as heavy as ordi- 
nary bricks and taking plaster direct without the 
intervention of laths. In apartment houses saw- 
dust is largely used for filling walls and floors, to 
deaden sound. 

Mortar for building has been made recently 
of sawdust instead of sand. Hardwood dust, 
which is worth much more than softwood dust, 
is utilized for smoking hams, being preferred to 
cordwood because it smolders slowly. Many ob- 
jects of decorative art are made by compressing 
sawdust. Immense quantities of this material are 
used in ice-houses, fish-markets, and in every 
industry in which ice is employed largely. The 
distillation of wood alcohol and various chemicals 
from sawdust has become an enormous business. 

Wood shavings, which were formerly thrown 
away, now find a ready market, being compressed 
to solidity by a special machine. This machine 
bales five tons of’ shavings in ten hours, which 
is about the daily surplus of a fair-sized planing- 
mill.. One operator does all the work. 

Such shavings are used largely for burning 
lime, they form an economical fuel for making 
steam, being consumed slowly and developing a 
heat almost as intense as that of good coal. 

In North Carolina vast quantities of pine 
needles are gathered and prepared for stuffing 
cushions and furniture, being so treated as to 
preserve the balsamic odor, for which a medicinal 
virtue is claimed. Mattresses filled with this 
material are largely sold for hospitals. 

An oil distilled from the ‘needles is put up as 
a medicine, and the needles themselves are utilized 
to make bagging. 

Wood oil is now made on a large scale in 
Sweden from the refuse of timber cuttings, 
stumps and roots. 
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The Other Fellow's Girl........ iiddmanninaeatae Town Topics 


She costs me not a cent for flowers, 
Nor yet a single cent for sweets; 
If to the theater she goes 
I never have to buy the seats; 
She does not squelch my evening pipe 
To drag me in the social whirl; 
She leaves me to my quiet smoke— 
I hymn the other fellow’s girl! 


I have to hear no tales of woe, 
To wipe no briny tears away; 
I do not have to sympathize 
O’er what her treacherous friends may say; 
We never quarrel; hence I’m spared 
The epithets that women hurl, 
And, too, the silly making up— 
I hymn the other fellow’s girl! 


Her moods to me no difference make; 
I quite enjoy a change, you see; 
And she be cold, I like her so; 
She’s handsome on her dignity. 
If, otherwise, she’s moved to dote, 
And to a manly breast would curl, 
There’s no face powder on my coat— 
I hymn the other fellow’s girl! 


CG FOF TINE oo cc ccicssceccctoscesveecs Alfred Perceval Graves* 


As I rowled on my side-car to Santry Fair, 
I chanced round a corner on Rose Adair, 
Her shoes in her hands, as she took the track, 
And a fowl in a basket upon her back. 

“Step up, Miss Rose! Och! that bird’s luck, 
Attendin’ the fair as Rose’s duck, 
As Rose’s duck, as Rose’s duck!” 

“No! Shawn Magee, the bird’s a goose, 
And to travel with two, there’s no sort of use.” 


At Molly's House...... .+»Mary M. Currier.....+.... Town and Country 


When I take tea at Molly’s house— 
I say it with regret— 

I scarcely notice who is there, 

And what they say, and what they wear 
I speedily forget. 


When I take tea at Molly’s house 
The only one I see 

Is Molly sitting there demure; 

And of but one thing I am sure— 
That Molly smiles at me. 


When I take tea at Molly’s house, 
This, only, I would say: 

“Sweet Molly, come and pour the tea, 

And sweeten it with smiles for me 
At my house every day.” 


Progress of the O.......... George W. Stevens.......... Toledo Times 


When I was turning thirty years 
I used to comb my hair 
And heave a heavy sigh to note 
The thinness growing there. 
*Songs of Erin: a collection of Fifty Folk Songs. 
Words by Alfred Perceval Graves. Boosey & Co., 
London. 


Society Verse: Songs 





in Lighter Vein 


I held my mirror up to view, 
As you have done, I know, 

The spot appearing in the back ’ . 

Just like 
A little o. 


And, as the years progressed, in vain 
I strived to blot it out : 
And tried all sorts of patent stuff, 1 
As you have tried, no doubt; 
But naught, alas! could stop it, for 
Its mission was to grow, 
And now, at thirty-five, I have 
A somewhat 
Larger—O. ' 
I contemplate with sinking heart 
The work of future years, 
For Time, with his relentless scythe, 
Is mowing towards my ears. 
All hope is lost, there’s naught to do 
But sit and let it go, 
O, Time, reverse your steps and give 
Me back 
My litile o! 





But what’s the use of worrying, 
We're many, hand in hand, 

And hairs are like the hour glass and 
Its ever falling sand, | 

And, sooth! of all my jolly friends | 
The jolliest I know 


Are those who have the roundest and { 
The largest 
Kind of— O. 
His Degree...... pe Rertanasdbudepnewes pioownee Baltimore American 


Thomas Henry Bliggerson 
Longed for a degree: 
“Like to sign 
This name of mine | 
With a tail of LL.D.,” 
Said he, 


“Or a Ph.D., or a plain A.B., 

Or any old letters would give me glee.” 
And he gave away 
All his cash one day 

To a school and a college and a libraree. 


Thomas Henry Bliggerson 
Looked for his degree— 
Watched the mail 
Till hope would fail, 
For a note to give him glee, . - 
You see, 


He fully expected he would be : 
At once created an X.Y. Z., 

Or an LL.D., 

Or a plain A.B.; 
But the poor man wasn’t even 1-2-3. 








Thomas Henry Bliggerson 
Now has his degree. 
Each thing sent 
His establishment 
Bears mystic letters three, 
You see, 
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There was no more cash in his treasury, 
And he went down into bankruptcy. 

So the credit men, 

With a large fat pen, 
Write “T. H. Bliggerson, C. O. D.” 


When Dolly Would A Shopping Go. . Roy Farrell Greene. .Frank Leslie's 


No stretch of canvas sign I need, 

No handbill pressed into my hand, 
Nor page-advertisement to read 

That 1 the all may understand. 
By just the clinging, loving way 

She welcomes me, I’ve come to know 
The morrow must be bargain day, 

And Dolly would a-shopping go. 


My quite suspicious nature scents, 

By just her coddling mood, a sign 
That something sold at fifty cents 

Has been marked down to forty-nine. 
The pats, to soften me devised, 

And loving hugs, by these I know 
A bargain sale’s been advertised, 

And Dolly would a-shopping go. 


An easy chair she’ll place for me, 
The evening paper bring; and then 
I wonder if this sorcery 
To me will mean a five or ten. 
“You'll let me off with five, you say, 
“Dear wife?” (accent on dear, you know) 
That’s luck, when comes a bargain day 
And Dolly would a-shopping go! 


Se Se eae Bi vcarastsnnssarcceee Life 


Two bits of satin deftly cut, and sewn 

To humbler leather of the length and span 
Titania might have chosen for her own; 

Two curving arches fashioned on the plan 
A King has lent his name to, lifting high 

Her dainty feet above all earthly things, 

While lighting each its way a brilliant flings 
Its rays to guide her as she passes by. 

Oh, fairy wonders of the craftsman’s art, 
What elfin trick is this that you have played 
That you should thus misguide a trusting maid! 

You’ve led her, wandering, straight into my heart. 


The pansies to the pathway flock, 
And lift their quaint grimaces; 

The peony and hollyhock 
Bend forward eager faces 

And every flower is held in thrall, 
And every bud uncloses, 

To greet the fairest of them all— 
My love among the roses. 


The marigold a-quiver seems— 
Her hand passed lightly o’er it. 
The tiger-lily blissful dreams 
She on her bosom wore it. 
The poppy’s crimson fires to flame— 
The humblest flower that grows is 
Transformed, and never is the same 
When she’s among the roses. 


But sudden every stem and spray 
Uprears its head in wonder, 

A breathless silence spreads its way 
From bush to violet under. 


_And now a titter soft is heard— 
The sunflowers tell the posies— 

“He’s kissed her!” shouts a humming-bird. 
*Tis love among the roses. 


When Polly Danced the Minuet --..Adella Washer....... Smart Set 


Now high and clear, then low and sweet, 
The music rippled through the air, 

While waxen candles shed soft light 
Upon the gay throng gathered there. 


The fragrant breath of new-mown hay 
Came from the fields that lay outside, 

And perfume from the roses stole 
Through doors and windows open wide. 


The dusky fiddlers’ rosined bows 
Flew o’er the quick responding strings, 
And love tripped with the dancers gay, 
And touched them with his shining wings. 


The powdered hair framed faces young, 
Their coats were gay as Joseph’s own, 
And tongues and feet as lightly flew 
As seed from ripened thistles blown. ° 


Epigrams From the Greek...@. Leveson Gower....8pectator (London) 
(“Laus Veneris.”—Asclepiades; Samos, I., 2.) 
Sweet to thirsty throats in summer is the draught 

of snow, ; ; 
Sweet to sailors after winter spring’s first blossoms 
blow; 
Sweetest though when one cloak covers 
Two glad lovers. 





(“Love and the Scholar.”—Marcus Argentarius, 
1, 4) 
As I read Hesiod one day 
Chloris came suddenly my way; 
I dropped the book and cried for glee— 
“Old Hesiod, that’s enough for me!” 





(“Lover's Lips.”—Plato, I., 5.) 
Kissing Phyllis, all my soul 

To-my lips once found its way, 
And eager to attain the goal 
Had very nearly passed away. 





(“Love, the Runaway.”—Meleager, I., 13.) 


Stop the thief! Raise hue and cry! 
Love, wild Love, has fled; 

At the dawn I saw him fly 
Laughing from my bed. 

The boy is tearful, swift and shrill, 
A chatterbox and sly, 

Winged is he and has shafts to kill, 
There’s boldness in his eye. 


No father owns him; earth denies 
The rascal, sea and air 

Disclaim him each. Where’er he flies 

- All hate him everywhere; 

More snares for sonls I fear he’ll trace. 

’ See!—ambushed there he lies; 

The archer’s made his lurking place 
In Myrrha’s laughing eyes. 


*The numbers are those of the epigrams in 
Mackail’s “Greek Anthology.” 
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PR aienarpenwnnnsces CI Gi ink ce sveviccnecss Harper's 


Wooded and watery Bohemia, though indeed no 
longer on the sea-coast, might well have seemed 
to Shakespeare, if he had really seen it, a suitable 
place for a tragical pastoral. Coming from Bay- 
reuth to Prague, one finds one’s self, as soon as 
one has got well beyond Karlsbad, in a totally 
new country. The very sky is new, and I have 
seen an orange light of fire breaking through 
barred clouds like a vision of the gate of the 
Venusberg, which added a new experience to 
my knowledge of sunsets. And the country is at 
once wide-reaching and mountainous, rising into 
pine woods above quiet rivers, and widening out 
into green and brown plains, hedgeless, with here 
and there a corn-field, a flock of geese herded by a 
small bby, a few goats, a few cows. All along 
the line people are bathing in the rivers, or lying 
with naked feet among the grass. A boatman 
tows himself across, reaching up to a rope above 
his head, as he stands in his flat, oblong boat, 
square at each end. ‘The scenery is wild and yet 
gentle, with many delicate shades of green, fading 
into hills on which the mist turns the pine woods 
purple. And Prague itself, seen from the Wys- 
sehrad, once the Acropolis of the city, and now 
a melancholy waste of grass and crawling roads 
and modern fortifications, seems little more than 
an accidental growth among green fields and tree- 
covered hillsides, a wide land of woods and 
meadows and streams. Seen from the Hradschin, 
the Kremlin of Prague, it is a city of pointed 
spires, green domes, and red, many-gabled roofs, 
through which the Moldau. wanders, carrying its 
five bridges, and it climbs the hill like Naples 
rising to Camaldoli. All Prague is red and green, 
and part of its charm for one, not only as one 
looks down upon it, seeing the freshness of the 
green among the red, comes from its homely, de- 
lightful way of filling up vacant spaces with grass 
and trees, as in the vast Karlovo Namesti, the 
only city square I know which is almost a park, 
laid out with smooth grass and cool trees and 
flower-beds planted in patterns, and yet an actual 
city square, closed in by civic buildings, with its 
fourteenth-century tower by the side of what 
was once a Rathhaus, out of whose windows 
Ziska had flung councillors. And the green is 
everywhere, spreading outward from the fortifica- 
tions, high above the city, where the children play 
on the grass, spots of bright color, and piling 
itself mountainously up the Nebozizek, and soften- 
ing the river with shadows, and flowering out of 
the river in green islands. 


Warm, full of repose, heavy with happy sleep 
at mid-day, at night the river-side becomes mys- 
terious, a romance. The water silvers; with its 
islands, from which lights glimmer, it might be 
a lake, but for the thunder of the weir, which 
comes to you as you walk under the trees, or go 
out on a kind of platform beside a dusty mill, 
from which you see the water rushing violently 
toward the great wooden stakes by the bridge. 
Lights move on the opposite shore, at the foot 
of what seems a vast mountain, dimly outlined. 
The bridge, at first invisible, a detached line of 
lights, comes out gradually as your eyes accus- 
tom themselves to the night mist, in the palest 
of gray, like the ghost of a bridge. Beyond and 
above, the Hradschin emerges in the same ghostly 
outline, a long gray line against the sky, out of 
which the cathedral spire points upward. It is 
a view which seems to have been composed, al- 
most too full of the romantic elements to be quite 
natural, and it has something of whatever is 
strange, placid, and savage in the character of 
the Bohemians. 

There is one corner of Prague which has kept, 
more than any other, its medizval aspect, com- 
bining in itself many of the contrasts of this 
contradictory city: the Jewish quarter, which lies 
between the Staromestké Namesti and the river. 
The synagogue, built in the twelfth century, out- 
side -like a monstrous dwelling, inside like a 
dungeon, made in the image of a wizard’s cell, 
with its low roof and heavy walls, black with 
age, pierced with narrow windows, its railed-off 
space in the center, in which a chair and desk 
seem to await a scribe, its narrow seats, each 
with its little desk, its tall candelabra and mean 
candlesticks, in some of which a candle is gutter- 
ing out, its banner of the time of Ferdinand IIL, 
its suspended cloth or robe, hung with bells like 
the robe of the high-priest, its strange ornaments 
of wood and copper, as of some idolatry to which 
graven images had never lent grace, concentrates 
in itself all the horror of the Ghetto. And the 
Ghetto swarms about it in a medley of narrow 
streets and broad empty spaces, a pestilent circle 
of evil smells, and half-naked children, and slat- 
ternly Jews and Jewesses, in the midst of shops of 
old books and old clothes, and old houses with 
coats of arms over their doors and broken orna- 
ments on their walls. 

Out of the midst of this confusion, a short 
street leads to the old burial-ground, hidden be- 
hind its high enclosing-wall. This graveyard in 


the midst of the city, in which no graves have 
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been dug for more than a hundred years, carries 
back the mind, as one walks among its alleys 
and garden-plots of tombs, to 2n unknown anti- 
quity. The tombstones are crowded and pressed 
together, rows of them overlap the same grave, 
and they huddle together in a forced companion- 
ship, leaning this way and that, battered and 
chipped, with worn lettering and broken orna- 
ments. Most have inscriptions in Hebrew, with 
symbolical records of tribe or name: a fish for 
Fischer, a stag for Hirsch, two hands for the 
tribe of Aaron. Some are family tombs, in which 
the broken lid of a sarcophagus shows a glimpse 
of bones among the casual heapings of time. 
Some are famous tombs, such as that of Rabbi 
Lowe, the friend of Tycho Brahe, a tall slab 
crowned with a cone, and still heaped with little 
stones on every ledge, after the Jewish fashion 
of commemorating the dead. But now all cling 
together in a sad equality. 

The sky was turning toward sunset as I wan- 
dered about the alleys, under the trees, and the 
last pale rays of the sun filtered through the 
leaves and gave a sadder light to the broken edges 
of gray stone. Now and then a blackbird crossed 
between the tombs and the sunlight. Toward the 
further end, where the graves are fewer and the 
trees grow more freely, children were playing 
on the grass. It seemed to me as if one were 
seeing all the graves of all the people who had 
ever died. These tombs, as no others had ever 
done, seemed to sum up the real meaning of our 
memory of the dead, the real way in which they 
crowd together, dwindling miserably, as time 
carries them further and further away from the 
general memory. They were inexpressibly hu- 
man, these poor gravestones, on so few of which 
had any people now living come to put the pious 
stones of remembrance. 

Prague, in summer, has the aspect of a southern 
rather than of a northern city; for the people 
are out-of-doors all day long, walking in the 
streets for the mere pleasure of walking in them, 
and sitting under the trees on the islands in the 
river, and in the gardens of many cafés, and in 
the parks, which lead into the country in every 
direction. They bring their books and their work 
with them, they bring little paper packets of 
sweets, and there is generally a band playing as 
they sit at tables drinking their “white coffee” 
or their beer. Bohemian music has a kind of 
fiery monotony, its polka-beat marked with all the 
emphasis of ceaseless cymbals, in an orchestra 
arranged after a somewhat savage fashion of its 
own. Popular music, and the characteristically 
Bohemian music of Dvorak and Smetana, have a 
singular mixture of barbarism, of something 
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windy and savage, and a kind of conventionality. 
There is no passion in it, but a sort of primitive 
folk-rhythm, full of surprises to the western ear, 
with sudden spirals of the flutes and hautboys, 
leaps and clashes of the cymbals, enveloping out- 
bursts of the brass. The people are for the most 
part quiet and good-humored people, in whom 
it is curious to trace the mixture of Slavonic 
and German blood. The pure German type, 
which begins to lessen at Karlsbad, is hardly to 
be seen at Prague; the faces are more nervous, 
with sharper eyes; the figures are slimmer, less 
shapeless. They are often very blond, at times 
very dark; and there is something a little wild, 
even in the soft beauty of blond women, a fiery 
sweetness, a certain strangeness, as of unfamiliar 
lights amid the shadows of still water; a little 
of the soft, unconscious savagery of the animals 
man has tamed, but which have never quite for- 
gotten the forest. But they are not perilous, like 
the Hungarians; sly, sometimes, but simple. Chil- 
dren and young girls are often delicious, with 
their white skin and pale gold hair, which in 
some lights takes a faint shade of green, like 
the hair of a certain portrait by Palma Vecchio, 
known as the portrait of his daughter, in the 
gallery at Vienna. 





A Document from King Menelick ........ Revue de Geographie (Paris) 

M. Hugues Le Roux, the geographer, has 
just made public the following document given 
to him by the Sovereign of Ethiopia: 

“He has vanquished the lion of the tribe of 
Juda, Menelick chosen by the Lord, the King 
of the Kings of Ethiopia. 

“To all who may read this, Salutation: 

“With my authorization and help, M. Hugues 
Le Roux went to Wallaga, and explored the 
country where the Didessa and the Blue Nile 
(Abai) meet. The point of junction of these 
two rivers has never been visited previously by 
a European. 

“Therefore in testimony of my admiration for 
my illustrious and great friend, M. Loubet, presi- 
dent of the French Republic, I order that the 
mountain located between the rivers Didessa and 
Angher will be called Loubet Mountain. 

“Besides, the mountain which separates the 
Blue Nile (Abai) from the Didessa River will 
go by the name of Her Majesty the Empress 
Taiton. 

“Furthermore the hills to the right and the left 
of the Abai will be called Ilg, Chefneux, Hugues 
Le Roux and Soucy. 

“I give this letter to M. Hugues Le Roux in 
testimony of my satisfaction concerning his trip 
of exploration. 
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“Written at Addis Alem, May the ninth, of 
the year of grace 1890, corresponding to the 
year 1901 new style.” 


In a South Dakota Cave...... ipebematdpaoweedbecaies New York Press 


The vagaries of the lights as the torch-bearers 
move about bring out myriad marvelous shades 
of coloring as the glirits flash through the snowy 
globules and the frost petals. At one point in the 
rocks a Noah’s beard hangs, and from it long 
frost strings like fine silver wire and fully two 
feet long depend. ‘The brilliancy of the frost- 
coated walls and ceiling when all the torches are 
blazing cannot be likened to anything ever seen 
by the visitor. The frost petals give out a wealth 
of coloring more picturesque than that which 
crystal reflects, while the pure white of the walls 
and ceiling makes a dazzling picture, set as it is 
with the blackness of the shadows beyond. 

Reluctantly the party leaves the Garden of 
Eden and prepares to go still deeper into the 
earth. The Corkscrew Path—appropriately 
named—for it is only a winding trail leading 
down around a deep, dark hole, brings the visitors 
to the banks of Dante’s Inferno. This is a pit, 
the depth of which is unknown. 

From Dante’s Inferno it is a short journey to a 
still lower level to reach the Monte Christo 
Palace, the Assembly Room and the Fair Grounds. 
These chambers are four hundred and fifty feet 
below the entrance, and from Dante’s Inferno to 
this lover level it is a constant change of rock 
formations and subterranean scenery, bewildering 
to a person who, for the first time, makes a trip 
in a great cavern. The chamber called the Fair 
Grounds is an immense hall, two hundred feet 
long and varying from forty to sixty feet wide, 
with a great high dome in the center. To reach 
the lowest level of the cave it is necessary to go 
from the Fair Grounds through Alpine Pass—a 
narrow, uncertain pathway—to a hole which 
leads to the Blue Grotto. This trip from the 
Fair Grounds to the Blue Grotto is attended with 
some peril and is attempted only by the most 
daring of sightseers. The hole through which 
you must pass to get to the lowest level is only 
large enough to permit of the passage of one per- 
son comfortably and that person must use the 
utmost care or he is in danger of getting an ugly 
fall. The Blue Grotto is on the five-hundred- 
foot level and its sides and roof are lined with 
heavy blue boxwork. Four distinct formations 
of rock have heen encountered thus far: first, 
the regular limestone, then the red stone, next 
the pink colored rock, and fourth, blue stone. The 
Blue Grotto is a grotto, indeed, in appearance. 
Many of those who have explored Wind Cave 
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think it is the most remarkable of all the caverns. 
Along its sides are many recesses and from the 
roof depend a few stalactites. The deep blue of 
the rock and the peculiar formations of the pyra- 
mid-like piles that are met at every turn make a 
never-ending scenic marvel to the sightseer. 

By what convulsion of nature or at what time 
in the world’s history this marvelous cave was 
formed only the scientists can determine. It 
offers a rich field for study for the geologists, 
and will probably be the Mecca for them for 
years to come. But aside from the scientific 
problems this cave provides foi the geologists 
and others it will no doubt, once it is appropriated 
by the Government and made a national park, 
be a point of great attraction not onlv to the 
people of the West but to travelers and others 
who find in the marvels of nature a field for 
profound thought and study. 





A Pay in the Farées........... Elizabeth Taylor..........Good Words 


The fjelds, usually so silent and grim, this 
morning resound with the shouts of men, bark- 
ing of dogs, and plaintive bleating of half wild 
sheep being driven down to slaughter. One man, 
who has preceded the others, bears on his shoul- 
ders a shaggy black sheep. He puts his burden 
down a few yards away, and leans up against 
a boulder to rest. What a subject for a painting 
he would make in his picturesque Farée dress, 
with its knee breeches, brass buttons, and moc- 
casins of tanned sheep-skin. He has loosened his 
red neck scarf, and pushed back his long striped 
cap, showing the tawny hair which lies in close 
wet rings about his handsome flushed face. At 
his feet lies the bound sheep, against his knee 
presses his dog, glancing up at his master with 
loving eyes. Whether the background of the 
picture be the snowy fields, or the wide stretches 
of sea, either would be appropriate. A hill-sheep 
and a codfish represent his sources of livelihood. 
He is a mountaineer and fisherman, and this dual 
existence has preserved for him the splendid 
physique which is his rightful inheritance from 
Norse ancestors. For the Farée folk are true 
Norsemen, descendants of those proud old Vik- 
ings who, not powerful enough to resist the as- 
sumption of royal authority by Harold, the fair- 
haired, fled from Norway to these islands and 
to Iceland during the ninth century. The poverty 
of the Farées and their isolated position midway 
between Scotland and Iceland have prevented 
much intercourse with the outside world, and 


_ the peasants, in their mode of living and thinking, 


have changed far less than those of continental 
countries. 
I watch the men and sheep until they disappear 
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down the steep trail, and am just settling down to 
work again when I see a little Fardée boy ap- 
proaching, jumping lightly from rock to rock. 
As he reaches me, he pulls off his cap, murmurs 
bashiully “Godan Morgun,” and hands me a note. 
I divine at once its contents. It concerns a long 
talked of trip to the neighboring island of Naal- 
soe. Three weeks ago the Hovedlzrer, or head- 
teacher, asked me to accompany him “the first 
pleasant day.” He is to hold an examination in 
a small village, and while he is engaged I can 
explore the neighborhood. - 

An hour later the Hovedlerer’s boat is fairly 
flying over the sea, rowed by six stalwart oars- 
men. I must confess that as I embark some 
doubts come to mind. Have I not heard of that 
clergyman who, intending to make a call on 
Fuglée, an island in the north, was storm-bound 
there for fourteen weeks, and of another clergy- 
man who, going forth confidently to take a mid- 
day dinner with a parishioner on another island, 
was separated from home and family more than 
four months. But these were “out-lying islands,” 
surrounded by dangerous seas, whereas Naalsde 
is in sight, only five miles away. 

As we leave the harbor, Thorshavn seems to 
disappear as if by magic. Nine-tenths of the lit- 
the capital is composed of weather-worn cabins, 
built on and among ledges of basaltic rock. The 
roofs are covered with turf, the grasses growing 
long and thick, so that the town harmonizes with 
the surrounding fields, and at a short distance one 
can define its limits only by the curling blue 
smoke of peat fires. 

The sea to-day is still rough, but with these 
skilled boatmen one need not feel afraid. Mid- 
way they rest on their oars, and pass around a 
tin can filled with corn brandy. As they drink, 
each man shouts the old Norse pledge “Sk6l!” 
and “Tak!” (thanks) reply his companions. 

Our landing-place at Naalsde is like most of 
the tiny Farée villages. There is a church, where 
a sermon is preached by the Thorshavn pastor 
once in three weeks, a shop or two, and a cluster 
of houses, several being of fair size, and less 
primitive in arrangement. In one of these we 
receive a pleasant welcome from a pretty Farde 
woman, whose husband is not only a skilled fisher- 
man, but an excellent taxidermist, and wise in 
matters pertaining to life on the bird crags. 

The preliminary step to the transaction of 
Farée business is to partake of coffee and small 
cakes. This having been done to the satisfaction 
of all parties, the Hovedlerer repairs to the ex- 
amination, while I sally forth in search of the 
picturesque. In three minutes I find it in the 
shape of an old Viking, who has just returned 


from some festive occasion in the capital. He 
greets me as an old friend, calls me “Thou bless- 
ed,” shakes hands cordially, and insists upon 
showing me the dreadful remains of a recently 
stranded whale. On the way he warbles glee- 
fully fragments of a ballad about “Torkills dotur,” 
and, being unsteady on his legs, urges me to sit 
down and have a chat, indicating an especially 
marshy bit of ground. Having seen the whale, 
which surpasses my worst expectations, I craftily 
manage to lose my escort in the labyrinths of 
village lanes, and escape to the “infield,” or culti- 
vated lands bordering the houses. 

Among the rocky fields stand several cabins 
built of rough stones and turf, used for drying 
barley. The cold summers here never ripen the 
grain, and after it is cut in October, it must be 
subjected to a strong heat for twenty-four to 
thirty-six hours. A great fire of peats is’ built 
on a high raised hearth of stone, about five feet 
above it wooden beams support laths fastened 
several inches apart. These are covered with a 
layer of straw, on which unthreshed barley is 
spread to the depth of several inches, and allowed 
to dry. Passing near a cabin, I venture to peep 
in, and there see a group worthy of Millet’s 
brush. Three women, with skirts kilted high 
and heads bound up like Millet’s “Gleaners,” are 
treading out the grain with their bare feet. Their 
bodies slightly bending, and hands resting on their 
hips, they trot to and fro, singing as they go 
snatches of some Farde peasant song. The air 
is luminous with golden dust, and the firelight 
flashes over their strong supple bodies and large 
fair faces. It is a charming picture, and a rare 
one in these days of machine labor. 

I find the whole affair so fascinating, and 
the company oi my kindly entertainers so pleas- 
ant, that an hour slips away unnoticed, and I have 
little time for further explorations before the 
Hovedlzrer is ready to return to Thorshavn. The 
Far6ée days are very short in early November, 
and as we cross the fjord again, the sunset clouds 
have turned to violet above the Stromsée Moun- 
tains. In the fast gathering dusk we pass under 
the small fort, where a solitary figure paces up 
and down. He is one of the six marines that 
comprise the military strength of Thorshavn. 
To-day the man’s duty is to watch for an overdue 
steamer coming from Iceland, and, when seen, to 
run up the Danish flag at the tall flagstaff as a 
signal to Thorshavn of the coming vessel. 

The codfish boats are returning in a strag- 
gling line as we reach the landing. Here we 
cannot see the fort, but the men in the farthest 
boat, have just spied the signal, and faintly across 
the water sounds a voice, “Damperen kommer !” 











(the steamer comes!) From boat to boat sweeps 
the sound like an incoming wave, as sonorous 
voices join the chorus, and “Damperen kommer !” 
cry the children’s shrill voices up and down the 
steep lanes. 

Were the steamer coming from Denmark bear- 
ing the mails and supplies, half of Thorshavn 
would soon besiege the Post Office. But she is 
homeward bound, her swept decks and crushed 
boats showing what a struggle she has had with 
Icelandic gales. So the Post Office is neglected, 
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and I climb with the Hovedlerer up to his pleas- 
ant grass-roofed house, where the Frue Hoved- 
lerer is superintending the serving of codfish 
fresh from the sea, potatoes and “Katrine- 
blomme” pudding, or “budding,” as the Dane 
hath it. The enthusiasm with which I receive 
these delectable viands is not displeasing to the 
Frue Hovedlerer’s hospitable soul. Afterward, 
in the drawing-room, creamy coffee and “kiks” 
are served, and a half hour later I start home- 
ward under my host’s kindly guidance. 
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The Degradation of Food .........cceccceccccnceeees Lancet (London) 


There can be no doubt that during the past 
decade food has undergone a steady degradation, 
and this cannot be without a demoralizing in- 
fluence upon the human race. It will be noticed 
that by far the majority of cases of tampering 
with food relate to the substitution of a cheaper 
article rather than to the addition of an in- 
jurious substance. The common defense is that 
modern conditions of life make substitution a 
necessity. It is difficult to see the logic of such 
a defense—at least, in a number of instances. It 
is urged, for instance, that jam or marmalade 
cannot be made without the addition of glucose 
which prevents the preserve from crystallizing. 
Now long before glucose was a household word 
jams and marmalade were made—and very good 
they were, too—consisting entirely of sugar and 
fruit. In the same way we are told that beer 
must be brewed from sugar and that brewing 
exclusively from malt presents untold difficulties. 
Again, golden syrup, which used formerly to be 
the refined syrup of molasses, consists largely 
now of artificial sugar, which is doubtless a more 
marketable product but is not the same thing 
as cane sugar. Yet again, we are told that 
the public demand a perfectly white loaf of bread, 
the truth in reality being that machinery has 
produced a roller flour which is an inferior thing 
to the now, we suppose, extinct stone-milled flour. 
Instances of this sort could be multiplied. We 
could wish that all those keeping house would 
made up their minds seriously to return to the 
excellent custom of preparing many articles of 
food for themselves at home. Who does not ad- 
mit the charm of home-made bread, .home-brewed 
beer, or home-made jam, and simply because they 
are known to be made from an honest formula 
which has stood the test of time and from good 


materials which yield a palatable product? Even 
in the country good old-fashioned wheaten bread, 
with that fascinating brown color of rich wheaten 
flour, containing the entire nutritious portions 
of the berry and possessing that delightful wheat- 
en flavor, now seldom, if ever, characteristic of 
bread, is difficult to obtain. The baker’s loaf 
is, as a rule, a tasteless, insipid article which re- 
quires a considerable appetite before the idea of 
eating it can be entertained. No wonder that 
the taste for bread is steadily diminishing, and un- 
doubtedly less bread is consumed than used to be 
the case. As is well known, bread contains al- 
most every element of food necessary for exist- 
ence, but we should be sorry for the person who 
tried to subsist entirely upon the modern unin- 
teresting loaf made from blanched roller mill 
flour. It has recently been stated that the de- 
gradation of the teeth so noticeable amongst us 
now is due to roller milling having largely sup- 
planted stone milling. We should not be sur- 
prised. The degradation of food is a very seri- 
ous matter and is bound to lead sooner or later 
to the degradation of the eater. No movement 
could confer greater blessing upon the people 
than that which aimed at bringing about a return 
to the older and more rational methods of pre- 
paring food. Let us see more of the home-made 
article than we now see; let us return to more 
palatable food and to food that will do more 
good than the machine-made stuffs and the end- 
less series of substitutes. In all the schools 
throughout the land we would have the children 
taught the advantage of home-made food, and 
how that bread, fruit, jam, or even beer and 
cider can be made at home. It would encourage 
a spirit of industry, it would give us palatable 
and nourishing articles to eat or drink, and might 
have a very wholesome effect upon those who 
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seem deliberately to attenuate food as much as 
possible or who pay no regard to its naturally 
endowed palatability. 


QD in csencseccscsdcsscdcteesseseee Petit Journal (Paris) 

If the law regulating the practice of medicine 
in France was strictly enforced, everybody would 
be sent to jail. Is it extreme love of one’s neigh- 
bor? or is it only the desire to show our universal 
science? The fact is that I have seldom seen 
one of my countrymen, even if he has only studied 
to be a tinsmith or a woodchopper, resist the 
temptation of warmly recommending to a patient 
or to his family, some treatment, the efficacy of 
which has been asserted to him. And the most 
comical part of it is that often the family or the 
patient follow blindly the medical advice of a 
man to whom they would not entrust the winding 
up of their clock. This sort of thing encourages 
the improvised doctors. They are not satisfied 
to prescribe for their friends and acquaintances. 
Indeed, they give their services to their neigh- 
bors and often visit patients. Sometimes also, 
at the end of their career, they publish a volume 
containing their experience. 

Several years ago it was my good fortune to 
discover one of these books, and when I am 
downhearted, all I have to do is to read it. I 
have found that it constitutes the best cure for 
hypochondria, a cure certainly not named by the 
author, judging from the seriousness with which 
he recommends his remedies. You are no more 
in a hurry than I am, so let me enumerate a few 
of them: 

“t27.—For Catarrh—lMake an omelette with 
twelve fresh eggs, twelve white onions and 125 
grains of white grease; keep it on the stomach 
all night.” 

“182.—For a Cold.—When the patient is a man, 
take a male cat, cut it open, chop its head, apply 
it on- the chest for five hours.” 

*183.—Same Affection.—Heat some oats in the 
oven until roasted; sprinkle with vinegar; wrap 
between two pieces of linen, and apply on the 
kidneys between the pit of the stomach and the 
abdomen.” This anatomy which places the kid- 
neys between the pit of the stomach and the 
abdomen makes one dream. “This remedy is ex- 
cellent for an abandoned person.” - I suppose that 
the author means a person abandoned by the 
physicians, and not by his father and mother. 

“864.—Fever.—Take a spider’s web; blow on it 
to remove the dust; roll it; place it inside of the 
stone inside of a prune, and eat the prune.” What 
pleases me in this prescription is the concession 
made to the feelings of people who may have 
a delicate stomach. To refuse to swallow a spid- 
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er’s web from which the dust has been carefully 
removed, would prove that the patient has no 
desire to be cured. 

“876.—Same Affection—Place three yellow 
snails on one wrist and two on the other; leave 
them there forty-eight hours.” There must be 
some mistake here. Which wrist is entitled to 
three snails? Which one should be satisfied with 
two? Grave problem! Besides, it is very nice 
to say, “Leave them there forty-eight hours.” 
Suppose the snails refuse to stay? How can we 
persuade them to remain? 

“1202.—Sore Throat.—lf the palate aches, have 
some one to pull three hairs at the top of your 
head.” By applying this system, the gentlemen 
whose throats are sensitive will assume the ap- 
pearance of priests with the “tonsure.” 

“1843.—Ophthalmy.—Remove the shell from 
two snails and apply them to the eyes until cured. 
(This may take a long time.) Wash occasion- 
ally with tepid water and wear rubber shoes.” 
What I admire most in this prescription is the 
last recommendation, which is quite unexpected. 

“285.—W hooping-Cough.—Drink water from a 
bucket previously used by a horse.” 

The author recommends unexpected resort to 
all kinds of ingredients, plants and animals. The 
quantity of toads he employs is astounding. He 
uses them in poultices, orders them to be kept 
within reach of the mouth, and prescribes them 
to be carried in the pockets during three, seven, 
or nine days. “If the animal dies,” obligingly 
remarks the author, “take another onc.” I sup- 
pose that if it is the patient who dies, another 
patient can be secured to continue the experi- 
ment. 

You may think that I exaggerate; but I hold 
the volume at the disposal of the incredulous. Its 
title reads modestly: The Benefactor of Human- 
ity; Secrets from Nature to Cure all Kinds of 
Diseases and preserve Health, containing 2,000 
Recipes, the Efficacy of which has been Recog- 
nized at all Times and in all Places by Thousands 
of People who have Tried them. The following 
motto sums up the scientific method of the Bene- 
factor: “Medicine reduced to its simplest expres- 
sion and to its greatest efficacy.” 

The fact is that, considering such simple reme- 
dies, the prescriptions of official medicine look 
very sophisticated or rather remind one too much 
of the alembic. In England, however, they have 
inaugurated a new treatment which does not ap- 
pear to me to be very complicated. It is called 
“the rest-cure.” The patient is kept in bed and is 
forbidden to move, read, write, or even think. 
His only occupation is to eat. At 6 a. m., he takes 
beef tea; at 7, a cup of, black coffee; at 8, oat- 
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meal, a cup of cream, one egg, bread and butter; 
at 11, ten ounces of milk; at 2 p. m., one-half 
pound of beefsteak, potatoes, cauliflowers, one 
omelette, a large cup of milk; at 4, milk, bread 
and butter; at 6, a bowl of beef broth; at 8, fried 


flounder, three slices of roasted lamb, beans,. 


potatoes, canned fruits, cream and milk; at 11, 
for the last meal, a bowl of beef soup. Massage 
and electricity complete the treatment, which is 
very popular with the British aristocracy. I be- 
lieve that it would be very popular also with the 
poor devils of the lower strata; but if the pro- 
gramme of the cure is exceedingly simple, its 
application is beyond the reach of many pocket- 
books. Beef steaks, fried flounders, milk and 
coffee are expensive, particularly in quantities. 
Possibly, alas! this explains why so many people 
follow the acrobatic prescriptions of some Bene- 
factor of Humanity. If spiders’ webs, toads, 
snails and frogs are doubtful in their curative 
properties, at least they possess an advantage; it 
is easy to secure them, even when there is no 
money at home. 


i iccuiucdvnsepeisenemeeaeares Koeteccdousetses Conservative 


In the discussion of cremation, a great advance 
has been made in the last few years. The theory 
has gained a victory, but there yet remains a 
widely diffused prejudice against the practise. 
And yet, in this, man only seeks the best method 
of doing nature’s work more quickly than she can 
do it unassisted. He only aims at encompassing 
the rapid reduction of the body by means of a 
heat which purifies every exhalation, and leaves 
but pure, white, and absolutely harmless ashes. 
The ceremony which aecompanies the incinera- 
tion of a body need not be shorn of one item of 
religious rite, and our churchyards may, without 
fear of any evil effects, be used as the repositories 
of the ashes. One who has witnessed this cere- 
mony writes: “As we turned from the incinerator, 
where we had left the body of our friend, it was 
pleasant to think of him still resting in its rosy 
light, surrounded and enveloped by what seemed 
to us as floods of purity. It was grateful, too, 
to feel that whatever might remain would be as 
he would wish it, clean and white, and, like his 
own pure self, without offense to thought or 
memory. After all that I have seen, I must say 
that my feelings are completely changed, and that 
the process of incineration is so much more at- 
tractive than anything which I had ever con- 
ceived that I would as much rather see my dear- 
est friend cremated than buried as can possibly 
be imagined.” e 

There have been objections made to cremation 
on religious grounds. We are told that it is 
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unscriptural and that it militates against a belief 
in the resurrection. It certainly is not forbidden 
in either the Old or New Testament, and some 
commentators of undoubted repute, such as Pusey, 
Bauer, and others, think that, in certain passages 
of the sacred writings, they find evidence that 
the Jews practised incineration as well as burial. 
The late Bishop of Manchester, at the consecra- 
tion of a new cemetery, made use of these signifi- 
cant words: “Here is another acre of land with- 
drawn from the food-producing area of the coun- 
try. I feel convinced that, before long, we shall 
have to face the problem, how to bury the dead 
out of our sight, more practically and more seri- 
ously than we have hitherto done. In the same 


. sense in which ‘the Sabbath was made for man 


and not man for the Sabbath,’ I hold that the 
earth was made not for the dead, but for the 
living. No intelligent faith can suppose that 
any Christian doctrine is affected by the manner 
in which, or the time in which, this mortal body 
of ours crumbles to dust.” 

After thinking over the subject carefully let 
us ask ourselves one or two questions. Firstly, 


are we willing that, after death, our bodies shall’ 


be so disposed of that, in their decomposition, 
they shall constitute an element of danger to our 
survivors? Secondly, do we desire that the bodies 
of those whom we loved and reverenced on earth, 
and on whose works for the welfare of others 
we delight to dwell, shall, so soon as life has 
departed, become the originators of evil to man- 
kind? If we can answer “yes” to these questions, 
then let us continue our present methods of burial. 
If, however, we do not desire these things, let us 
unite for the purpose of carrying into operation 
a better system. 


Fits Wealth: Feed FOR. o.0.ccas0000sse0cecese0nsece0es Pittsburg Bulletin 


In the wild rush for wealth and position the 
stomach is forgotten until that patient organ pro- 
tests and the baleful lot of ills generalized as 


“stomach trouble” is let loose—a fiendish host, . 


worse than those liberated when mythological 
Pandora let her box be opened. And then arose 
the inventor and concoctor of the modern “Health 
Food.” At first in a modest, even obscure way, 
he appeared in the guise of Graham biscuit, 
brown bread and the like, recommended by doc- 
tors and never referred to in the advertising col- 
umns of any paper. The list of such innocuous 
things grew apace, as people began to think of 
their long-suffering stomachs and of the diet 
best suited for impaired digestion. Then the 
keen, far-sighted men of business looked out over 
the new small field and scented profits therein. 
They laid the chemist and the physician under 
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tribute and sought out the things which showed 
by analysis that they were easily digested and 
nourishing. Pettijohn and other pioneers soon 
had a host of followers, and the popular fancy 
was stimulated by printer’s ink, by “Pure Food 
Shows,” and by the fair “demonstrator” who 
deftly serves health food while you wait—and 
presents a pretty card of the manufacturer. 
Hence it is that to-day there exist simply ava- 
lanches and floods of health foods and of health 
drinks wherewith to wash these foods down. 
The merits and purity of these prepared, pre- 
digested, peptonized things are set forth in ad- 
vertisements and in temptingly worded circulars 
and booklets until the wonder arises that any 
living mortal should have any stomach trouble 


The Camera in 


The Camera Hunter............ Frank M. Chapman............ Outing 

“Where’s your gun?” 

The question was asked me in the smoking com- 
partment of an Old Point sleeper, by the ruddy- 
faced owner of a regulation leather case, who 
had just learnt that I, like himself, was bound for 
the vicinity of Cape Charles in quest of bay birds. 

In reply I pointed to a small camera box at my 
feet. 

“What,” said he, “you’re not going to shoot 
with that thing ?” 

I explained that having satisfied my desire for 
the blood of snipe and plover, I was now endeav- 
oring to secure pictures of the birds in life, but 
his comment, “Well, I’ll be dog-goned,” was all 
too convincing evidence that I had not made a 
convert to the cause of camera hunting and I 
return to the subject here in a further attempt 
to explain why I “shoot with that thing.” We 
hear much nowadays about hunting with a 
camera, and all good sportsmen endorse without 
reserve the theory of camera hunting, but how 
many of them practise it? How many have ac- 
tually substituted the camera for the rifle or shot- 
gun? 

Let us, then, discuss the comparative merits of 
the gun and camera with the object of learning 
whether the camera hunter is abnormal, or a 
natural development of man’s gradual awakening 
to a sense of kinship with the animals below 
him, which, while it does not cure the hunting 
instinct, stays his hand in the killing. In other 
words, will camera hunting increase and killing 
decrease? I take it for granted that 
even ten thousand years will not diminish man’s 
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whatever. As for this peculiar phase of gas- 
tronomy, it is a blessing, if a mixed one. Its 
advent is at a time when it was most needed. 
The skilled chef is part of the “menage” of every 
good hotel and of the domestic force in the homes 
of the wealthy. The temptations to excess in 
eating and drinking were never so numerous, and 
it is little short of providential that the era of 
the Health Food dawned when it did. There 
may be an embarrassment of riches in the situa- 
tion, but that sort of embarrassment is far better 
than. the sting of poverty—the absence of foods 
meet to offset the ills of over-eating and over- 
drinking. The “Health Food” fad is among the 
few fancies of the public that combine a maxi- 
mum of antidote with a minimum of poison. 


Nature Study 


instinctive love for the chase. That is a com- 
mon inheritance from ancestors whose lives— 
and consequently ours—depended on the success- 
ful employment of their ability as hunters. Suc- 
ceeding ages, far from dulling, have apparently 
sharpened this innate desire on man’s part to 
match his skill against the cunning of a wild 
creature. Gun or camera, therefore, we have 
an undisputed ground in our argument for the 
employment of either—man’s inherent love of 
hunting. This point established, let us return to 
our consideration of the comparative merits of 
the gun and camera. 
Your true sportsman demands that his quarry 
shall be worthy his steel. The killing of sleeping 
ducks, trapped bears and the like is, in his eyes, 
murder in the first degree. His trophies are 
valued primarily, in proportion to the difficulty 
with which they were secured. But if it were 
only hunting he desired hé might exchange his 
gun for a camera at once with the certainty that 
he*would be the gainer. It is only necessary to 
say that a duck is practically out of camera range 
at a distance of over ten yards, to make it plain 
that the wielder of a choke-bore has an advant- 
age over the camerist, an advantage that in- 
creases as the size of the game decreases. Hence 
it follows that the camera hunter must employ not 
only all the sportsman’s devices in the way of 
blinds, decoys, etc., but ‘he must add to them. 
The Kearton brothers, of England, use a stuffed 
bullock as a kind of “stalking horse.” The writer 
is constructing a disguise which will turn him 
into a walking tree-trunk. Wholly aside from 
the facts, therefore, that the same bird or beast 
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may be pursued and bagged repeatedly, and that 
close seasons are unknown to the animal photog- 
rapher, the superiority of the camera over the 
gun, so far as hunting is concerned, is so obvious 
that, doubtless, only the most enthusiastic hunter 
would prefer the latter to the former. Continu- 
ing our comparison, we pass from the question 
of hunting to that of the object hunted. On the 
one hand, we have as the successful outcome of 
the chase, a bag of bob-white, or of grouse, a 
deer, a mouse, or other game bird or animal; on 
the other, a photograph of some wild animal in 
nature. Which is the more desirable? 
Experience leads me to say that to every hunter 
but a market hunter, or a novice who has never 
killed the animal pictured, the photograph would 
be considered the more preferable of the two. 
No one regards a satisfactory picture of an ani- 
mal in nature with more interest and enthusiasm 
than a sportsman. He not only appreciates the 
difficulties under which it was secured, but it ap- 
peals to him as a picture, as the best possible 
substitute for nature itself. How frequently one 
hears sportsmen say, in describing some experi- 
ence, which has brought them unusually near a 
wild animal, “If I’d only had a camera!” And 
unless the animal be one which had never fallen 
to their aim, the chances are that under such 
circumstances the camera, if there had been one, 
would have been used in preference to the gun; 
nor does it require a vivid imagination to picture 
the pride with which the resulting picture would 
be exhibited and re-exhibited. Why, then, since 
apparently from every point of view the camera 
is more desirable than the gun, is it not used 
to the exclusion of the more destructive weapon? 
I should say for four reason: First, the camera 
is too itffective, too uncertain, and satisfactory 
results are secured only with great difficulty. 
Second, wholly aside from the question of sport, 
there is a pleasure to be found in successfully 
using a shot-gun or rifle which has no comparable 
counterpart in photography until one has acquired 
complete command of its technicalities. Third, 
the gun gives immediate results; one hits or 
misses; but the developments of the dark-room 
must be awaited before one can know with cer- 
tainty the outcome of a hunt which may have 
occurred weeks previously. The invention of a 
photographic plate which, on exposure, would im- 
mediately become a negative, so that on the 
squeezing of bulb or pressing of button we should 
know exactly and at once what we had secured, 
would give a great impetus to camera hunting. 
Fourth, a wild creature excites our curiosity and 
our acquisitiveness, and in the present state of 
civilization the desire to possess must be appeased 
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before we can hope to substitute the camera for 
the gun. 

The first three objections it is quite possible 
may be removed in our own time by the improve- 
ments in photographic apparatus, the fourth is 
a far different matter and it doubtless will not 
be overcome until the development of our con- 
stantly increasing interest in nature brings us to 
terms of such intimacy with animal life that by 
means of small teaching collections, museums, 
and zodlogical gardens we shall have learned to 
know the more common members of the group 
or groups of animals in which we are interested. 
Then this desire to know definitely, which 
prompts us to kill, will be gratified without the 
shedding of blood, and at the same time our in- 
herent interest in animals will have been so 
aroused that we will recognize our kinship with 
them and in so doing become their protectors, not 
destroyers. 





The Wild Birds,........ Francis H, Herrick........+. Popular Science 
The method of the study and photography of 


‘ birds now to be described consists in first bring- 


ing the birds to you and then camping beside 
them. They can thus be watched and photo- 
graphed at arm’s length, or even as near as one 
would hold a book to read, and under the most 
perfect conditions of light and position, for hours 
or days at a time, while quite unconscious of be- 
ing observed. The method depends mainly updn 


“two conditions: The control of the nest and the 


concealment of the observer. 

If the nest of an oriole, robin, flycatcher, wax- 
wing or vireo, is fastened to any leafy branch, 
the nesting bough or twig is cut off, carefully 
taken down, carried to a convenient spot where 
there is good light, and firmly fastened to stakes 
driven into the ground. The change is one of 
space relations which may change with every 
passing breeze, and though it may be of little 
significance to the birds, it is of the utmost 
importance to the observer, since the nest is now 
but four instead of forty or more feet from the 
ground, and the screen of foliage which hid it 
from view has been withdrawn. For an observa- 
tory I have adopted a green tent which conceals 
the student with his camera. The tent is pitched 
beside the nest, and when in use is open only 
at one point, marked by a small square window 
in line with the photographic lens and the nest. 

By taking such liberties with wild birds, one 
might suppose we should bring destruction upon 
their homes and all that they contain, but happily 
this is not the case. No harm need befall either 
old or young. The former nesting site is soon 
forgotten, and the new quickly adopted and de- 
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iended with all the boldness and persistence of 
wich the birds are capable. ‘This method of 
studying birds thus depends mainly upon the 
strength of the parental instincts, and upon the 
readiness with which a bird learns to adapt itself 
to new conditions. The parental in- 
stincts begin to control the life of the adult with 
the periodical revival of the reproductive func- 
tions, and may vary greatly in their scope and 
intensity. As a rule this instinct, reinforced by 
habit, gradually increases until the young are 
reared. It is, therefore, safest to change the nest- 
ing surroundings when the parental instincts are 
approaching their culmination. The general 
feeling of fear is gradually or quickly suppressed 
by the parental instinct which impels a bird at 
all hazards to go to its young wherever placed. 
After a bird once visits the nest in its new posi- 
tion it returns again and again, and in propor- 
tion as its visits to the old nesting place diminish 
and finally cease, its approaches to the new posi- 
tion become more frequent, until a new habit 
has been formed, or, if you will, until the old habit 
is reinstated. 

When the birds approach the nest any strange 
object, like the stakes which support the bough 
or the tent which is pitched beside it, arouses 
their sense oi fear and suspicion, and they may 
keep away for a time or advance with caution. 
If very shy, like most catbirds, they will some- 
times skirmish about the tent for two hours or 
more before touching the nest. The ice is usually 
broken, however, in from twenty minutes to an 
hour, and I have known a chipping sparrow and 
red-eyed vireo to feed their young in three min- 
utes after the nest was in place. At every 
approach the birds see the same objects, which 
work them no ill. The tent stands silent and 
motionless, but the young are close by, and fear of 
the new objects gradually wears away. Parental 
instinct, or in this case maternal love, for the in- 
stinct to cherish the young is usually stronger 
in the mother, wins the day. The mother bird 
comes to the nest and feeds her clamoring brood. 
The spell is broken; she comes again. The male 
also approaches, and their visits are thereafter 
repeated. 

Possibly the fears of the old birds are renewed 
at sight of the window, which is now open in the 
tent-front, and of the glass eye of the camera 
gleaming through it, but the lens is also silent 
and motionless, and soon becomes a familiar 
object to be finally disregarded. Again there is 
a fear which the sound of the shutter, a sharp 
metallic click, at first inspires, unless you are the 
fortunate possessor of an absolutely silent and 
rapid shutter. At its first report, when two feet 
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away, many birds will jump as if shot, give an 
angry scream, and even fly at the tent as if to 
exorcise an evil spirit, while after a few hours 
they will only wince; finally they will not budge 
a teather at this or any other often repeated 
sound, whether from shutter, steam whistle, loco- 
mctive or human voice. . 

With some species it is possible to make the 
necessary change without evil consequences when 
there are eggs in the nest; with others we must 
wait until the young are from four to nine days 
old. It is all a question of the strength of the 
parental instinct, and this varies between wide 
limits in different species, and very considerably 
between different individuals. 

The old birds may be expected to come to the 
nest in from twenty minutes to an hour, when 
the tent is brought into use immediately after 
the removal of the nesting bough. It is naturally 
impossible to predict exactly what will happen 
until the experiment is tried. One thing only is 
certain: that the parental instinct, reinforced by 
habit, will win in the end, that it will cast out 
fear and draw the birds to their young. 

With notebook in hand you can sit in your 
tent and see and record everything which tran- 
spires at the nest, the mode of approach, the 
kind of food brought, the various activities of 
the old and young, the visits of intruders, their 
combats with the owners of the nest, the capture 
of prey which sometimes goes on under your eye. 
No better position could be chosen for hearing 
the songs, responsive calls and alarm notes of the 
birds. You can thus gather materials for an 
exact and minute history of life at the nest, and 
of the behavior of birds during this important 
period. More than this, you can photograph the 
birds at will, under the most perfect conditions. 
The birds come and go close to your eye, but 
unconscious of being observed. I have watched 
the night hawk feed her chick with fireflies when 
barely fifteen inches from my hand, the kingfisher 
carrying live fish to its brood whose muffled rattles 
issued from their subterranean gallery a few feet 
away. When near enough to count her respira- 
tions accurately, I have seen the redwing black- 
bird leave her nest on a hot day, hop down to 
the cool water of the swamp, and after taking 
a sip, bathe in full view, within reach of the 
hand; then, shaking the water from her plumage, 
she would return refreshed to her nest. I have 
seen the male kingbird come to his nesting bough 
with feathers drenched from his midday bath 
in the river, the orioles flash their brilliant 
colors all day long before the eye, and chestnut- 
sided warblers become so tame after several 
days that the female would allow you to approach 
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and stroke her back with the hand. It is diffi- 
cult to describe the fascination which this method 
of study afiords the student of animal life. New 
discoveries or unexpected sights wait on the 
minutes, for while there is a well-ordered routine 
in the actions of many birds, the most charming 
pictures occur at odd moments, and there is an 
endless variety of detail, It is like a succession 
of scenes in a drama, only this is real life, not an 
imitation, and there is no need of introducing 
tragedy. 





Floral Photography............. EpOWR TRANG. 6600000000008 Camera 


During the spring and summer we are sur- 
rounded by a constant succession of flowers, both 
wild and cultivated, whose beauty and fragrance 
inspire the wish to preserve a reminder of their 
graceful forms ana dainty coloring, for enjoy- 
ment during that portion of the year when flowers 
themselves cannot be had. What better use can 
the amateur photographer make of his time and 
material than in the preparation of lantern and 
stereoscopic slides, which, when “field and highway 
are covered with a silence deep and white,” will 
be pleasing souvenirs of the “Month of Roses” ? 

All kinds of flowers will make pleasing pic- 
tures, when skilfully handled. Above all, avoid 
crowding too many specimens into one picture, 
for the result is certain to be better if only one 
or a very few blossoms are included. Also, be 
sure that the flower is more prominent than the 
vase, basket or other receptacle (which is only 
an accessory). Often it is better not to have 
a receptacle at all shown in the picture, but to 
stand the flowers in a box of sand, which is not 
included in the size of plate that is being used; 
or in case it does show a little it may be covered 
by a mask when printing. Often it is difficult 
to persuade a plant or spray to remain perfectly 
still during a long exposure, as there is always 
a tendency to droop. This may be overcome in a 
number of different ways: First, by cutting some 
hours before use, and placing the stems in a dish 
of water, in a cool place. If removed from the 
water, it should be for as short a time as possible. 
Secondly, small plants, such as violets, straw- 
berries, yround-nuts, anemones, etc., may be dug 
up with a garden trowel, so as not to disturb the 
roots, carried home, and photographéd as they 
stand, in the bit of turf or moss. Thirdly, other 


plants, especially those having long stems that 
are much inclined to droop, may be suspended by 
a cord from the ceiling. If properly managed, no 
one would be able to tell, from the resulting pic- 
ture, that they were not standing in natural posi- 
tions. 

It is necessary to use a suitable background, 
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which may be anything from a pure white to 
dead black, according to the color of flower, style 
of lighting, etc. A clouded ground, such as is 
used in portraiture, is very effective when used 
with judgment. So, too, are plain grounds of 
various shades of brown, red, yellow, and gray, 
but care must be taken that these tints are not 
of the same color value as the green of the 
leaves, or the result will. be flat and lifeless. Any 
kind of ground may be made to appear much 
lighter or darker by simply turning toward or 
from the light. The background may become an 
aid in obtaining correct color values, owing to 
the fact that the same object seems, by contrast, 
lighter when placed before a dark ground. Do 
not try to use the same style of lighting for all 
kinds of flowers, but strive to light each one 
according to its own peculiar needs. It is often 
best to place the flower some three or four feet 
back from a window and about the same distance 
from the wall on that side of the room, with the 
camera somewhat nearer to the wall on the other 
side of the window. Some white flowers of deli- 
cate texture may be placed more in front of the 
window, with the camera farther from the wall, 
so as to get more “back light.” 
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Across the salt-lick the amateur photographer 
and one of the hunters were facing each other 
in the darkness, and each saw the gleam of the 
other’s eyes, and took him for a deer. So close 
together were those two clicks that neither man 
heard the sound of the other’s weapon. The buck 
stood and watched, and suddenly there came 
two bursts of flame, one of them so big and bright 
that it lit the woods like sheet lightning. Two 
triggers had been pressed at the same instant, 
and each did its work well. The flashlight print- 
ed on the sensitive plate a picture of a hunter 
in the act of firing, and the rifle sent a bullet 
straight into the photographer’s forehead. The 
buck saw it all—the great white flame of the 
magnesium powder; the rifle, belching its fire and 
smoke; the camera, silent and harmless, but do- 
ing its work just as surely; the two men straining 
their eyes for a sight of their game; the dark 
ranks of the cedars all around, and the water 
gleaming in the fierce light. He himself made 
a noble picture as he faced the glare for perhaps 
the tenth of a second, with the quiet water at his 
feet and the blackness of midnight behind. But 
the two men paid no attention to him—probably 
never even saw him. There was one horrified 
shout from the hunter, but nothing from the 
photographer. And then it was all over, and the 
woods were dark and silent again. 
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Animal Life: Stortes, Studies and Sketches 


I i i nn ckadacesecesssccdessecsees Spectator (London) 


The railway fauna other than the horses used 
to shunt the trucks is an amusing growth of 
recent years. Numbers of animals which at first 
resented or feared the trains have now become 
railway volunteers or hangers on in some form 
or another. Most of them, like the visitors to 
Mr. Dooley’s bar, come there for refreshment 
and change. But some have taken to the iron 
road as a regular means of getting a living or 
of adding to their resources. There is hardly a 
country in the world in which some wild crea- 
tures are not regular waiters on the trains, or 
haunters of the line itself or of the stations. 
The earliest impressions excited by the railway 
on animal minds are not always favorable. The 
buffalo used occasionally to charge the cars of 
the transcontinental lines in America, and a male 
wild Indian elephant fought with and was van- 
quished by a contractor’s engine. When the 
first of all Indian lines was opened from Bur- 
wan to Calcutta a holy Brahmini bull conceived 
that the engine was in some sense an outrage 
and gave it battle, with disastrous results. Some 
fear was felt as to the effect which this untoward 
incident might have on the people, whose sacred 
animal had been killed by the new invention. 
Fortunately, the popular interpretation of the 
omen was in favor of the engine. They made 
offerings to it, and decorated it with flowers, as 
being the stronger divinity. The mistakes made 
by animals untouched by the civilizing influences 
of the railway are not always so harmless to 
others. Quite recently, for instance, a lion on 
the Beira line visited a sleeping carriage on a 
siding, seized a European who was sleeping in 
it, dragged him out, and devoured him. The 
victim, it was understood, had intended to make 
the carriage an ambuscade for the lion, which 
frequented the station, but, not realizing that 
familiarity with trains had bred not respect but 
contempt on ‘the lion’s part, went to sleep in the 
belief that the lion was afraid of an object so 
foreign to its experience as a portion of a train. 

But after these early misunderstandings the 
animals make the best of the railway, and in 
time find it one of their best friends. When Mr. 
Vaughan Cornish .was on the Canadian prairies 
last winter studying the forms of snows and snow 
waves, he observed that the railroad had entirely 
altered the habits of the wolves in winter. For- 
merly, in the days of the old wagon teams and 
“prairie schooners,” the wolves used to follow 
the camps across to the great West, just as they 


followed the buffalo herds, stealing all the stock 
they could, and picking up the leavings of the 
camp fires, and even eating the saddles and har- 
ness of the mules. Now they come down to tue 
Canadian Pacific or the Grand Trunk line, and 
watch for the trains. A transcontinental train is 
like a ship. Eating and drinking must go on at 
regular hours. The passengers consume three 
solid nieals a day; the cooks and waiters have 
theirs also; and plenty of spare food, bones, bread 
and trimmings, is thrown overboard. In the gray 
cold dawn the hungry coyotes, their tails tucked 
between their shaking legs, may be seen standing 
in the snow, with their short ears pricked up like 
an anxious terrier’s, waiting to see what the 
morning’s “clear up” of the cars will cause to be 
thrown out of the windows for deserving prairie 
dwellers. Sometimes a great gray wolf, the very 
personification of cold and famine, is viewed sit- 
ting by a sage bush, in the drift of snow powder ° 
lifted before the icy morning wind, his long, sharp 
nose uplifted in line with his spine, the cutting 
blast ruffling up the fur on his back, waiting for 
the sun to rise and warm him, and for the train 
to pass and leave him a beef-bone to take the 
edge of hunger off. Something of the same kind 
happens along the Siberian Railway, where the 
steppe jackals and foxes are always more nu- 
merous around the stations and along the sleeping 
sidings than elsewhere, and in India the jackals 
regularly visit the line on the way home from 
their nightly prowl. 
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To some people .it will be news that besides 
the sea-crabs, with which every one is familiar, 
there are in many tropical countries several va- 
rieties which live entirely, or nearly entirely, on 
dry land, and often at long distances from water. 
During a recent visit to Christmas Island, which 
is situated in the Indian Ocean, some 200 miles 
south of Java, I have had occasion to make the 
personal acquaintance, sometimes unpleasantly 
close, of some of these remarkable crustaceans, 
and a short account of their curious habits may 
be of interest. One of the commonest and the 
largest of the Christmas Island land-crabs is the 
well-known robber-crab, which is found in most 
of the tropical islands of the Indian and Pacific 
Oceans. It sometimes reaches a length of two 
feet, and may measure seven inches across the 
back; its colors are of a very gaudy description, 
the ground color being a bright red, upon which 
there are stripes of yellow, but in some cases a 
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purplish blue is the prevailing tint. The eyes 
are fixed on stalks which can be moved independ- 
ently of one another, and there are two pairs of 
feelers, one long, the other short; the latter pair 
are continually jerked up and down. There is a 
pair of powerful claws, then several walking legs. 
In general appearance these animals are much 
more like rather stout lobsters than crabs, and 
one’s first encounter with one of these creatures 
in the middle of a forest far from the sea is 
productive of much astonishment on both sides. 

In Christmas Island these crabs are common 
everywhere, and even if none is in sight it is 
only necessary to sit down for a few minutes, 
when a dozen or so will be seen approaching 
from all sides. They advance slowly with fre- 
quent stoppages, and if the observer sits quite 
still, they finish the last few feet at a rush, and 
then commence investigating boots and clothes 
with their big claws, with a view to getting at 
something eatable. The experiment was never 
carried beyond this point, as the consequences 
seemed likely to prove painful. As soon as the 
least movement was made, they would scramble 
away backward by a succession of jerks, and 
seek to thrust the hinder part of the body into 
any hole or crevice in the rocks or tree-trunks 
that happened to be at hand; this done, they at 
once presented a bold front to the foe and struck 
out viciously with their long, sharp front legs. 
The reason for this anxiety to reach shelter is, 
that the hinder part of the body is comparatively 
soft and vulnerable, just as it is in the case of 
the hermit-crabs which are often seen on our own 
shores, living in old whelk shells; the creatures 
seem fully conscious of their weak point and al- 
ways keep their face to an enemy. The dogs of 
the island have discovered that they can kill these 
crabs by biting away the soft tail, which they 
eat, and the older hands are very skilful in doing 
this. 

In the matter of food these creatures are by no 
means particular, dead rats and birds, fruit, the 
pith of the sago-palm, and even their wounded 
comrades, are quickly disposed of. They are very 
useful scavengers round a camp, and clear away 
all carrion, which they often drag away a long 
distance. In the settlement their fondness for 
fruit makes them a great nuisance; on one occa- 
sion in an evening or two they completely cleared 
a number of trees loaded with custard apples. In 
Christmas Island the cocoanut palm has only re- 
cently been introduced, so that there was no op- 
portunity of observing the remarkable manner in 
which these crabs get at the kernel of the nut. 
This performance has been seen by many natu- 
ralists, and is carried out thus: The crab first 
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tears away with its big claws the thick, fibrous 
husk from that end of the nut which bears the 
“eyes,” never making a mistake and exposing the 
wrong end. Then with the sharp point of one of 
the large walking legs a hole is made in the shell, 
at one of the “eyes,” the right one being always 
selected; and, when the opening is large enough, 
its edges are breken away by the claws as with 
a pair of pincers, till the kernel can be extracted. 

At night the erabs mostly disappear, though a 
few are attracted by the camp fire. The greater 
number no doubt retire into holes in the rocks 
and among the roots of trees, but on one occasion 
I happened to go into the forest with a lantern, 
and was astonished to find that many had gone 
two or three feet up the trunks, and others had 
climbed into low bushes, and, in fact, they may 
be said to have gone to roost. On moonlight 
nights, in open places, however, they keep mov- 
ing about, and when sleeping on one of the coral 
beaches at the western end of the island I have 
several times been roused by feeling a crab pull- 
ing at my feet (fortunately I had taken the 
precaution to wear shoes), or touching my face 
with its long feelers. I know nothing calculated 
to make the most sleepy man get up in quicker 
time. One redeeming feature about these crea- 
tures is that they are very good to eat, and can 
always be obtained without difficulty. 

Another species of land-crab common in Christ- 
mas Island is a little bright red animal which in 
general shape is much like the common shore 
crab. This variety makes burrows in the ground, 
and in some places the soil is honey-combed with 
hundreds of holes. The crabs spend most of their 
time collecting dead leaves, which they carry in 
their claws, holding them up over their heads. 
and drag down into their burrows, into which 
they scuttle at the least alarm. At the breeding 
season they forsake their inland homes, and march 
down to the sea in tens of thousands, so that in 
paths leading down the inland cliffs it is impossi- 
ble to walk without crushing some of them. Ar- 
rived at the beach, they deposit their eggs under 
stones in the rock pools, and then gradually make 
their way back to thé forest again, there to re- 
main till the following year. 





The Locust Plague in South Africa........++ ree Strand 

As if war’s desolation were not enough misery 
to inflict upon South Africa, the periodical visita- 
tion of “voetgangers,” or locusts in their hopping 
stage, took place at the close of last year; and it 
would seem as if they have come to stay this 
time, for they absolutely refuse to be extermi- 
nated by artificial means. Various drastic meas- 
ures have been suggested and employed for their 
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extermination, but, so far as I can learn the con- 
sensus of opinion among the farmers, the most 
successful one to check their inroad is to draw 
heavy branches over them, after spraying them 
with a strong solution of soap and water, a pro- 
cess that temporarily paralyzes them. They are 
swept into pits dug for their reception, and cov- 
ered over with soil before they can recover from 
their paralyzed state. 

We had a swarm in the neighborhood of King 
William’s Town for about a week, and they did 
not leave a vestige of vegetation behind them 
when they set out for pastures new. They are 
cannibals, too, and when food runs short they 
turn to and devour their dead comrades. They 
are not wanting in strategical skill, and can 
double back with as much ease as De Wet. To 
illustrate this, I may mention that after the multi- 
tude had passed all the fires and arrived in an- 
other street they suddenly altered their course 
and retraced their steps, finally reaching their 
old ground and marching through the town again. 

The locust in the “voetganger” stage is far 
more destructive than the adult, as can easily be 
imagined by the compactness of their swarms 
and the slow means of progress compared with 
those in the winged or grown-up stage. Both 
the adult locust and the “voetganger” have been 
experimented upon with locust disease fungus, 
but it is proved to be of little use for the destruc- 
tion of the latter, why, nobody seems to know. 
Small tubes containing the fungus are prepared 
at the Bacteriological Institute, Grahamstown, 
and supplied to all applicants, who may also ob- 
tain them by application through the Civil Com- 
missioner of their division. There are various 
ways of administering the contents of these tubes, 
but it is almost hopeless in dry weather to get 
the disease to spread, and hence it is advisable 
to make the infection just before sunset in moist 
or wet weather. When a number of winged 
locusts have been caught and dipped into the 
fungus they are again released among the swarm, 
and die within a few days. Their comrades de- 
vour them and also become infected and die, are 
eaten, and so on, until the whole swarm is in- 
fected all over with locust disease fungus. 

The locust measures about three inches from 
tip of wing to top of head, whereas the “voet- 
ganger” never exceeds more than one and three- 
quarter inches until just before its transformation 
into the real adult winged locust. Before “voet- 
gaygers” become winged locusts they cast off 
their epidermis several times, and after each 
change the wing-sheaths are seen to become 
larger, and the final cast-off skin shows the 
curled-up wings, which in the course of a day 
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unfurl themselves and attain their maximum 
dimensions. 

During the first day of their winged life 
they are not able to fly much, as their wings 
are too flabby to support the weight of their 
bodies, but a few hours of tropical sunshine 
hardens the substance, and then we have to 
contend with flying locusts which once visited 
us as “voetgangers.” “Voetganger” is a Dutch 
name, and means foot-goer. Locust swarms are 
very plentiful in the Orange River Colony, and 
it was at the Battle of Poplar Grove during the 
war that I saw a swarm rise on the horizon like 
a large cloud of dust, through which the rays of 
the sun cast a peculiar gloom over the scenes 
around. I have heard of swarms quite obscuring 
the rays of the sun, but I have never seen one. 
There is a fly that deposits its eggs behind the 
shield on the locust’s back, which does far more 
good than all our artificial experiments, and the 
locusts are little heard of since the fly became 
abundant. 
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To this question M. Hachet-Souplet answers 
in the affirmative. This gentleman, by the way, 
is an authority on the matter, as he has made a 
special psychological study of our “inferior 
brothers.” 

After prolonged experiment he has reached the 
conclusion that there can be no doubt that the lion 
is the possessor of reasoning faculties. Of course 
this conclusion is based on cbservation, not on hy- 
pothesis. Among the experiments was one which 
took place at the Museum of Natural History, 
within a stone-throw of the Statue of Chevreul, 
the scientist centenarian. A lion was presented 
unaware with a closed box containing an appetiz- 
ing piece of meat. The point to determine was 
whether the animal would be smart enough to 
discover the secret, open the box and secure the 
coveted morsel through means of his own. The 
king of animals did not disappoint the scientists 
who had faith in his judgment. 

After hesitating a little, the lion raised the lid 
of the box with his nose, and although he went at 
it at first in the wrong way, he deliberately put 
the box in the proper positiori, exactly as a 
man would have done. It took him exactly three 
minutes, and a written report of the occurrence 
was signed by the witnesses. Therefore it has 
been demonstrated that besides. his traditional 
and classical qualities, strength, bravery, nobility 
and generosity, the lion possesses intelligence of 
the highest order. It is hoped that M. Hacket- 
Souplet will continue his experiments, testing 
the other beasts. 
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In Dialect: 


ar Fe I BIND, ccccsveciccsescvecceccsneesecs Collier's Weekly 


“All—hands—on—deck! 
Tumble out—for yer life! 
Here we get it in the neck— 
Here’s a big steel knife, 
With a mountain-side behind. Give the horn an- 
other blast! 
Steady—nothing but the suction. Thank the Lord 
the beggar’s past! 
That'll do—the watch below, 
And be ready for a call; 
For they give us little show. 
May the devil take them all! 
Oh, to hell wi’ foggy fishin’! Give us trouble off the 
Horn; 
Give us snow, an’ wind, an’ hooraw, with the 
hooraw whisky born. 
Give us half a fightin’ chance, 
Give us anything but fog, 
An’ a daily devil’s dance, 
Wi’ some murder-minded hog— 
Wi’ some snortin’, gruntin’ liner, fifty thousand 
jack-ass power, 
A-smashin’, crashin’, crushin’, rushin’, twenty 
knots an hour.” 


A Rockaby Song....... Frank L. Stanton....... Saturday Evening Post 


He all time winkin’ at me wid his li’l’ shiny eye— 
He do worrienst er chillun fer ter make ’im 
rockaby! ; 
I wonders why dey let ’im lef’ de playgroun’ in de 
sky! 
He won't go ter sleepy twell de mawnin’! 


I tells "im ’bout de creeturs dat’ll come en’ ketch 


"im sho’ 

‘Ef his aT eyes stay open;—better shet de sleepy 
do’! 

But bless his honey-sweetness! w’y, he only wink 
de mo’!— 


He won't go ter sleepy twell de mawnin’! 


But ain't his face a picter? Sweetest one I ever 
see: 
En’ dem éyes er his is bluer dan de sky kin 
oon ter be; 
’ I sorter feels dat Heaven’s keepin’ company 
waa me 
Whar he won’t go ter sleepy twell de mawnin’! 


Be PN aire bess savncdee Wheswadwensconenoxs Denver News 


*Long about this time o’ year I sort o’ git a wish 

I c’d jis’ cut loose a spell an’ fish an’ fish an’ fish; 

Gittin’ all-fired weary of the stuffy, sweaty town, 

Want to go where I can hear the water tricklin’ 
down 

Thru a medder summers an’ in underneath a tree, 

Where the ol’ sun kind a’ peeks an’ skimmers down 
at me. 

Set there by a pool an’ smoke an’ think an’ fish. 
W’y sir, 

haa about this time ’o year that’s wuth a livin’ 
er. 


Selections of Character Verse 


One day I saw_a little gal a dabblin’ of her feet 
Ina gutter stream that made a puddle in the strect, 
Sittin’ there upon the curb an’ keepin’ mighty still, 
Had a bent pin on a line an’ fishin’ fit to kill. 

I stood there achin’ fer to hug that kid,an’ say: 


-“You’re all right, an’ this ol’ man is feelin’ jis’ that 


way.” 
"Long about this time o’ year fer workin’ I ain’t fit; 
Got the fishin’ fever on an’ cain’t git over it. 


Want to git out all alone an’ set a dreamin’ dreams, 

Want to smell the pine trees an’ to hear th’ moun- 
tain streams; 

Want to git on top th’ range an’ waller in th’ snow, 

Then look down an’ see the world a mile or two 
below; 

There is somethin’ magic in a breath o’ mountain 
wit, 

Makes a feller feel somehow that God himself is 
there. 

*Long about this time o’ year, w’y, don’t you un- 
derstand? 

Want to go to Nature an’ grab her by the hand. 


POPS dcccacscced James Douglas Campbell............ Pearson's 
Ain’t nuthin’ like a banjo when all your work is 
done, 


And you set outside your cabin do’ and watch de 
settin’ sun. _ : 
Ain’t nuthin’ like a banjo, when a nigger’s feelin’ 


sad, 
To make him think of better times and the things 
he uster had. 


Yas, suh, in de evenin’, when de lights is burnin’ 
low, 
Den de soft chords seems to mingle wid de win’ 
outside de do’; 
And as we all a-setting’ there—all ’ceptin’ little 


Joe— 
I kinder think he must be near, he loved de 
music so. 
He died last year wid fever. Just before he died he 


Say, 
“Dad, go fetch de banjo, I wants to hear you play; 
I wants to hear you sing dat song about de 
golden sho’; 
Ain’t got long to stay huh, dad, can’t hear you 
play much mo’.”’ 


' 


And den, suh, when I tried to sing, my voice was 
choked up so, 
I couldn’t sing a word, suh, so I played de tune for 


oe; 

And den he sang de song hisself bout de sho’ so 
far away. 

Dis old banjo never played de way it played dat 


day. 

Ain’t nuthin’ like a banjo when all your work 1s 
done, 

And you set outside your cabin do’ and watch de 
settin’ sun. 

















IN DIALECT: SELECTIONS OF CHARACTER VERSE 


The Pies That Mother Made..... Lillian W. Rountree...... What to Eat 


Oh, you may have yer table-dote, with all its terry- 
pins, 

An’ turtle soups, an’ fishes briled, or baked with 
tails an’ fins 

An’ all its ducks with canvas backs, 
lemmernade, 

Ef you'll jest fetch me some o’ them boss pies that 
mother made! 


an’ frozen 


An’ you kin have them kaffy-teers, with ’isters in 
the cans, 

The way they come all lickered up, from the Cre- 
ator’s han’s! . 

Ef frickerseed, er parley-vooed, in enny size er 
shade, 

I’d like a corner on them pies, the pies that mother 
made! 


I do not keer fur swallerin’ French with vittles eny- 


how, 

An’ puddin’ deep-lo-mattek, ain’t no better “pud” I 
vow, 

Then one thet’s made o’ bread-crum’s (one o’ the 
highest grade), 

But shucks, it doesn’t shake a stick at pies that 
mother made! 


So keen your flummididdles, marryin’-glasses an’ 


sooflays, 

Yer bowls to wet yer fingers, fur the folks thet has 
the craze, 

To be eatin’ what ain’t vittles (ef they kin an’ a‘n’t 
afraid) 


But I’d like a quarter-section o’ the pies that 


mother made! 


Whut He Knowed....... Hilton R. Greer....... New Orleans Picayune 


Didn’t know one scrap o’ larnin’, 
Nebber spent er day at school, 

Couldn’t read er line o’ writin’— 
But he sho’ did know er mule! 

Wid er plow-line fer er compass 
He’d survey er cotton row 

En de way he laid de land off 
Wuz plum scan’alous fer sho’! 


Couldn’t lif? his voice in meetin’, 
Warn’t no hand in politics— 

But he knowed dat frowsy mule, sah, 
Lak er juggler knows his tricks! 

Start him up en down de furrers 
At de risin’ 0’ de sun, 

Nebber stopped his steady ploddin’ 
Twell he knowed de day wuz done. 


Dat’s how come at Autumn-time, sah, 
When dey marketed de crop 
Dat his smarter brudders wondered 
Why he landed squar’ on top. 
Didn’t know one scrap o’ learnin’, 
Nebber spent er day at school, 
Couldn’t read er line o’ writin’— 
But he sho’ did know er mule! 


Baptizing of Sister Caroline..... Josh Wink..... Baltimore American 


Dey babtise Sistah Ca’line— 
Dey. wash huh sins erway. 
Dey ain’ no one in dis hyah town 
Dat gwine fergit dat day, ‘ 
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Dey babtise Sistah Cal’line— 
She weigh th’ee hund’ed poun’, 

En Pahson Po’teh had ter swim 
Er else he sho’ly drown. 


Dey babtise Sistah Ca’line— 
She say she full er grace. . 
De sinnehs say she fohmed er trust, 
Ef so be dat de case. 
She walk inter de wateh— 
Ah sho’ly had ter laugh— 
En when dey finish wif de wuk 
Dey on’y babtise half. 


Dey babtise Sistah Ca’line— 
She des so thick en wide 

Dey haf ter take her back ergin 
En do de otheh side. 

Dey babtise Sistah Ca’line— 
She shout she done been save, 

But Pahson Po’teh’s hat float off 
On top de tidal wave. 


A Calamitous Craze .... .... Roy Farrell Greene......... Independent 


Oh, de white folks hab gone crazy all de neighbor- 
hood aroun’, 
Dey all am ’fatuated raising hares! 
De hen- roosts all am rottin’ an’ a fallin’ to de 
groun’ , 
An’ ’ceptin’ me it ’pears nobody cares. 
De fowls hab suffered scandalous, de most ob dem’s 
been sold— 
As if a chicken’s value could be measur’d out in 
gold! 
An’ Brahma hens hab clean gone out ob fashion 
I’ve been told, 
De rabbits hab monopolized affairs. 


Sent clean out de country fo’ a scrubby cotton-tail, 
Dey done ketched Mistah Rabbit in. his lair, 
io = him cross de watah an’ den offeh’d him fo’ 
sale— 
A sort o’ intehnational affair! 
Obah him dey’ve plum gone crazy ’thout a bit ob 
doubt, 
*Lowin’ ob de rascal fo’ t’ crowd de chicken out— 
Rabbit’s mos’ too plain a name, an’ so dey go about 
A callin’ dem usurpers “Belgian hares!” 


Rabbit-meat my appetite don’t flattah as it should, 
Hit pears like mighty odhinary fare! 
Gib de lef’-hin’-foot t’ me, de only paht dat’s wood, 
An’ take de rest ob him, for I don’t care! 
I’se jes a more dan pinin’ fo’ a dish of chicken-stew, 
Hab a longin’ fo’ it dat jes fills me through an’ 
through,— 
Lawsy, Massy, chillen, what’s a niggah gwine t’ do 
When dars nothin’ in de neighborhood but 
hares! 


DRE FF kas 60s caccneesscesesevepenccess Arkansaw Thos. Cat 


Bait yo’ hook en t’row yo’ line; 

De yaller perch is bitin’ fine. 

I knows de way de catfish gwine— 
All in de summer mawnin’! 


Bait yo’ hook en t’row yo’ line; 

De blooms is out on de muscadine, 

En I runs a race wid de melon-vine— 
All in de summer mawnin’! 
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A New Papal Decoration ................. Observatore Romano (Rome) 

All the Catholics who visit the Holy Land 
will have the privilege of displaying a special 
insignia which has been created by the Pope. 
This decoration consists in a cross resembling the 
cross of the Holy Sepulchre and ornamented with 
a picture of Leo XIII. The inscription reads: 
Leo XIII. creavit anno MCM. 

The pontifical order is to the effect that this 
cross is to be attached to the chest or the left 
side of the coat, by means of a white and red silk 
ribbon. The decoration will be conferred to the 
pilgrims by the monk who is guardian of the 

“Holy Sepulchre, by authorization of the Sacred 
Congregation of “Propaganda Fide.” A diploma 
will be given with the cross to those who 
visit the Holy Land, either individually or col- 
lectively. This cross will only be displayed in 
public at religious ceremonies, pilgrimages, or in 
the presence of the Holy Father. 





Bargains in Titles..........+ Sterling Heilig........... New York Press 

The address—which I am at liberty to give— 
is No. 12 rue Bleu, Paris, third floor, to the left. 
The genealogist is a stylishly dressed young man, 
highly cultivated and distinguished. He receives 
visitors in an office-library, whose walls are cov- 
ered with finely bound books, framed parch- 
ments, charts and family trees. Two immense 
filing cases, with hundreds of drawers and pigeon- 
holes, attest the volume of his business and the 
depth of his researches. 

“Monsieur,” said the caller, “I have heard in 
confidence that you can obtain, for those who de- 
sire them, authentic titles to hereditary nobility.” 

“Yes,” replied the swell young genealogist, “I 
can at will change any man, no matter who, into 
a baron, a vicomte, a count or a marquis. All 
that is necessary is to have his family and given 
name and his birth and baptismal certificates.” 

The caller smiled. 

“You are wrong to smile at the nobility,” said 
the other. “It is eternal, since it is founded on 
human vanity.: It is the source of innumerable 
social advantages. People may say-that it does 
not count any more; nevertheless, there is nothing 
that tickles the pride of a man more agreeably 
than to hear himself addressed by his servants as 
‘Monsieur le comte,’ or to hear his friends say, 
‘Do you think so, marquis?’ Do you want to get 
on in society? Do you want to enter the diplo- 
macy? Do you want to make a brilliant mar- 
riage? Prove that you are noble and the affair 
is in the sack. I assure you it’s an entirely dif- 


ferent thing from calling yourself Durand.” (The 
Durands of France are the Smiths of America 
and England.) 

“I suppose you couldn’t do much with a Dur- 
and,” said the visitor, to test him. 

“That is just where you are mistaken,” said the 
genealogist. “There are lots of Durands of the 
highest nobility. (He turned to his alphabeti- 
cal lists.) Here is Durand de Faicimagne, Dur- 
and de Cordoba, Durand d’Aigremont and Dur- 
and de Durandal.” 

“Well, how could you go about it to ennoble 
me?” asked the visitor, whose name I am not at 


liberty to give—you will begin to guess why now. 


“It is simple. You have two parents, four 
grandparents, eight great-grandparents, and so 
on. If you make the calculation of your ances- 
tors, you will find at the end of a few centuries 
you are directly descended from hundreds of 
thousands of persons. It would be strange, 
wouldn’t it, if among them all—if you knew their 
names—you could not find any quantity of au- 
thentic nobles? The only difference between 
noble families and the families of commoners is 
that the former have kept tab on themselves, 
believe me. On the other hand, there is an im- 
mense number of extinct noble families. Now 
you see the combination. I carry your family 
back to a certain propitious date, and then slip 
you into one of those extinct families. I can 
draw up an herald tree for you or any one.” 

“But how do you legalize all that?” 

The young genealogist turned to one of the 
big filing cases. From one of the drawers he 
took out a handsome volume bound in dark blue 
velvet, with a colored coat-of-arms in the middle. 

“This,” he said, “is the latest royal brevet of 
count I have received for delivery. Read it your- 
self.” 

The volume, composed of thirty parchment 
pages, was full of illuminations, coats-of-arms 
and genealogical maps. In a copper-plate hand- 
writing it traced back six hundred years the fam- 
ily of the most illustrious (let us say) Senor Juan 
Barbier del Cordoba and his official recognition 
as direct heir of Cordoba y Mendoza y Cam- 
peador, etc., etc. 

“Take note,” he said, “that every page of this 
genealogy is written on stamped paper, with the 
arms of the Queen Regent of Spain. Do you see 
—‘por despatcho real’—‘by royal decree.’ Look 


and see how many other legalizations attest for 
future generations that Monsieur Barbier (let us 
say )—who between you and me is nothing more 
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than a retired druggist, although Barbier is not 
his name—descends directly from the great old 
Cordoba family, allied to the kings of Castile 600 
years ago.” 

Sure enough, at the end of the volume con- 
stituting the brevet of count was to be seen the 
signature of the King of Arms of the Queen 
Regent, il Senor Luiz Vilar y Vilar, and framed 
in blue circles the stamps of three notaries of the 
court. Beneath were the seals of the German, 
Austrian and French embassies, with the unmis- 
takable signature’ of the French Ambassador 
among them. It was this signature that upset my 
French friend and transformed him from a laugh- 
ing curiosity-seeker to a candidate for nobility. 
No wonder he does not want his name mentioned 
and regrets that he told us the adventure. 

The young genealogist noticed how the French 
Ambassador’s signature struck his visitor. 

“You see the superiority of our method,” he 
continued confidentially. “The Vatican function- 
aries have the Pope create a count or a marquis 
on the payment of so many thousand francs 


‘droits de chancellerie. Everybody laughs at the 


new count or marquis. I don’t create anything. 
I obtain from the King of Arms of the Queen 
Regent of Spain a brevet certifying that Mon- 
sier*Jones is the legitimate descendant of one of 
the most ancient families of Andalusia or Estra- 
madura. My man is exactly in the situation of 
one who has been lucky enough to recover his 
family papers, titles of nobility, etc., lost or scat- 
tered during the great revolution. He takes up 
the title again, the lambrequins, the blazon, the 
crown, and all; and no one—you hear me? no one 
—not even the President of the French Republic 
—has the right to oppose him. Don’t you see, 
I connect directly with the King of Arms of the 
Queen Regent and the man is inscribed on the 
Book of Gold of the Spanish nobility ?” 

“And it costs?” 

“Ten thousand francs ($2,000) to be a baron, 
20,000 francs to be a vicomte, and 30,000 francs 
to be a count.” 

“Remember,” he said, “that all this is perfectly 
serious; no one will dare guy you and the parch- 
ments I give to you may be presented boldly to 
any and all tribunals and jurisdictions in virtue 
of the Spanish constitution and international 
conventions.” 


PO I or indckciaahinnpedenatenabedtaes London Telegraph 

Among the Tchulian Tartars a curious mode of 
“popping the question” is reported. The Tchulian 
Czelebs in search of a wife, having filled a brand- 
new pipe with fragrant tobacco, stealthily enters 


the dwelling of the fair one upon whom he has 
bestowed his affections, deposits the pipe upon 
a conspicuous article of furniture, and retires on 
tiptoe to some convenient hiding-place in the 
neighborhood, local etiquette requiring that he 
should execute this strategic movement apparent- 
ly undetected by the damsel of his choice, or any 
member of her family. Presently he returns 
without further affectation of secrecy, and looks 
into the apartment in a casual sort of way. A 
single glance at the pipe he left behind him 
enables him to learn the fate of his proposal. 
If it has been smoked, he goes forth an accepted 
and exultant bridegroom; if not, the offer of his 
hand and heart have been irrevocably rejected as 
not even worth a pipe of tobacco. By this in- 
genious expedient the pain and humiliation of 
verbal refusal and fruitless pleadings are spared 
to luckless wooers, and Tartar maidens are saved 
from importunities justly regarded as peculiarly 
trying to female sensibilities. 





A Queen's Wardrobe.......cccccccccsesseresen sees M. A. P. (London) 


The little Queen of Madagascar still gives 
Paris something to look at and something to talk 
about. The romantic folk provide her with a 
sportsman husband, while the kind-hearted solicit 
subscriptions to provide her with a wardrobe. I 
was told (quite in confidence) the name of the 
gentleman who had proposed and been accepted 
to lighten the lot of the ex-queen. Next day I 
found out that the poor little prisoner knew 
nothing of her Quixotic admirer except through 
the newspaper. The replenishing of her ward- 
robe she would hail with satisfaction, for no child 
ever delighted in a doll more than Ranavalouna 
does in a Parisian gown. There are those who 
say that the promise of an addition to her ward- 
robe in the old days gained many a decree and 
many an order that was a puzzle to her subjects, 
so that a Frenchman was able to write with some 
degree of seriousness a booklet entitled The In- 
fluence of Parisian Millinery on Madagascar His- 
tory. Be that as it may, the record which the ex- 
queen’s vanity leaves in the dressmaker’s books 
is not without meaning. 

In 1898 Ranavalouna ordered a black velvet 
gown with heavy gold trimmings, black silk stock- 
ings (the first she ever wore) and a white hat 
trimmed with feathers. The following year she 
had become modernized to the extent of tele- 
graphing for a gown for some court function— 
specified moss-green satin with Oriental embroid- 
ery. Later in the same year she ordered two 
gowns, one a rose satin with feather trimming, 
the other a green velvet with Honiton lace. 
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In January of 1900 there were two gorgeous 
broché silk gowns—since then, nothing. The 
pension of the ex-queen does not allow her to 
buy even one gown a year. It is a state of affairs 
which directly appeals to French sentiment, hence 
the proposal to present her with the desire of 
her heart—a black satin gown for visiting and 
receptions. May the project flourish! So few of 
life’s pleasures can appeal to a prisoner in a 
strange land that, if a gown pleases Ranavalouna, 
the money will be well spent. It is to be hoped, 
however, that there is nothing of the queen stil 
left in the lonely woman, otherwise the offer of a 
gown may be the last humiliation. 





PT IE si cieiaacanescewe osaenerionsuonsss La Roma (Naples) 
King Victor-Emmanuel has accepted with 
no great enthusiasm the royal cradle offered to 
the Princess Yolande of Savoy by the monarchist 
committee of Rome. The presentation ceremony 
was very short and the King expressed his thanks 
in a few words. Indeed the cradle has been 
relegated to a hall, back of the private office of 
His Majesty. The monarchist committee fully 
deserves this rebuke. It has undertaken to raise 
a monument to the memory of Charles Albert, 
and King Umberto was compelled to add 40,000 
lires to his first contribution. It appears that 
concerning the royal cradle, it is the same story. 
The King has been compelled to foot the bill. 





I CE. 6 ibd ridnnds en ccrduensenipensennse New York Sun 


In a Cardinal’s residence the principal apart- 
ment, called the throne room, is draped in red. 
In the place of honor is hung the portrait of the 
reigning Pope under a red silk canopy fringed 
with gold. There is an arm-chair on the floor 
reversed or turned to the wall, thus reserved 
until the Pope should visit the Cardinal. 

When the Cardinal is dead his coffin is placed 
for some hours beneath this canopy and the pic- 
ture of the Pope is turned with its face to the 
wall. So with the officiai red hat that the Pope 
will give Mgr. Martinelli when the latter goes to 
Rome some time hence to be invested with the 
full plentitude of his office. He can never wear 
it again. It will be put on his coffin and then 
hung up in the church of his title till his successor 
is appointed. 

But he will have four other hats to wear, so he 
need not lack for covering. When he takes a 
walk he can use a three-cornered hat of black 
felt tasselled with jet. When in rochet and “mo- 
zetta” outside a church he wears a red felt hat. 
When he is in his “cappa” and under a canopy 
he dons the pontifical hat. In the Corpus Christi 


processions he has a large hat of straw covered 
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with red silk and bound with a ribbon of jet and 
gold. He does not wear it. One of his suite 
carries it before him. 

While in Rome etiquette does not allow a Car- 
dinal to. walk.’ He must have a carriage and pair. 
When he goes out beyond the city walls an at- 
tendant follows him. Going to a public ceremony 
at the Vatican he is entitled to a gala train of 
these carriages, and if a Prince to four. 

He is preceded by four servants in livery em- 
broidered with his arms, the first carrying his 
hat, the second his cushion and the third his red 
silk umbrella. He is accompanied by his secre- 
tary in black with a silk mantle and a train bearer 
in a cassock of violet silk with buttons of black 
velvet, a girdle of violet silk and a “crocia” o1 
violet woollen coat, with silk facings and short 
wide sleeves. This coat has a tippet forming in 
front a long pocket for the Cardinal’s breviary 
and the documents he takes with him to the Vati- 
can. He also has a gentleman in the costume of 
Henry II. of France to carry his biretta. 

In the Pope’s Chapel the Cardinals kneel at the 
benches on which they sit. They wear at cere- 
monial functions a cassock with a train of cloth 
in winter and of moire in summer. Collars, shoes 
and stockings are red. The girdle is of red moire 
with gold tassels, the rochet of lace and the 
mozetta the same as the cassock. In Rome the 
rochet is covered with a red mantelletta; outside 
the city it is uncovered. The hat is red felt with 
gold tassels. 

A Cardinal’s walking dress is always a black 
“simarra” or cassock, without train, with tippit 
and false sleeves. The cording and buttons are 
of scarlet. The ordinary walking dress is cov- 
ered with a “ferraiolona” of violet moire with 
a collar and facings of the same materials. In 
winter there is also a cloak of violet or scarlet 
cloth with gold cording. 

The Cardinals “di curia,” or those residing in 
Rome, are entitled to a yearly income, or “piatto 
cardinalizio,” of 32,000 lire—about $6,400—which 
is paid out of the Peter’s pence. The Cardinal's 
dwelling ordinarily has these special apart- 
ments: At the entrance, an antechamber for the 
domestics. Above a credence are the arms, of 
the Cardinal under a canopy. On the wall are 
suspended his two kneeling cushions, one of red 
and the other of violet silk, and his two umbrellas 
of the same colors. These last are for covering 
him when he is making a solemn entry into a 
church or following the viaticum bareheaded. 
The second room is for the Cardinal’s secretary. 
The third is called the antechamber of the biretta, 
because the biretta is placed there on a console 
before a crucifix. 
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Educational Topics of the Day 


Schools for Defectives....£. Meleney....Philadelphia Medical Journal 


Public education is the business of the State, 
and by the State I mean to include the municipal- 
ities to which as corporate units the State dele- 
gates its powers for educational purposes. Free 
public education rests on the broad principle of 
self-preservation. The law does not compel the 
attendance of children not “in proper physical or 
mental condition,” but there is no definition to 
determine what such proper physical or mental 
condition is. The State has, however, provided 
and supported institutions for the education of 
defective children, thus recognizing the obliga- 
tion to such persons. 

Under the subject of “Defective Schools,” 
which I understand to be “Schools for Defect- 
ives,” the State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction of the State of New York said in his 
annual report: “There undoubtedly rests upon 
the State under the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion the same obligation to educate and train for 
citizenship our defective children as, those in 
more fortunate condition. These schools are, in 
my opinion, strictly educational and in no degree 
to be considered eleemosynary.” In the last re- 
port of the Massachusetts Board of Education 
the Secretary says: “It is the policy of Massa- 
chusetts to make schooling as free for educable 
children whose defects forbid them from attend- 
ing upon public day schools as for their more 
fortunate fellows.” 

The census of 1890 gave over 97,000 feeble- 
minded and idiotic persons in the United States; 
but this does not take into account many who 
attend public and private schools and for obvious 
reasons are not enrolled as feeble-minded, but 
whose intelligence is so low that the usual means 
of education produce little or no result. One 
good authority states that there are 100,000 de- 
fective children under twenty-one years of age in 
the United States, and that less than ten per cent. 
are receiving any kind of instruction or training 
in schools designed for the education of defectives. 

There is no longer any question as to the 
obligation of the State to provide adequate and 
appropriate means for the education of the blind, 
the deaf and the dumb. The suggestion to allow 
persons with these defects to grow up without a 
common school education by which they may 
learn to be. wholly or in part self-supporting, 
would be considered in this day and. generation 
nothing less than criminal. There are in the 
United States thirty-five State institutions for 
the instruction of the blind; fifty-six for the deaf, 


and nineteen for the feeble-minded. Besides 
these State institutions there are twenty-nine pub- 
lic day schools for the instruction of the deaf; 
eleven of these in Chicago; Cincinnati has two; 
Boston, Detroit, St. Louis and Cleveland have 
one each. New York has none. Philadelphia has 
a school for backward children, thus far sup- 
ported by the Civic Club and the Public Educa- 
tion Association. Columbus has now under con- 
sideration a proposition to appropriate funds and 
to have this school incorporated into the Public 
School System. So far as I can learn there are 
only a few schools for defective children in the 
United States supported by municipalities. Some 
cities have special classes. The city of Provi- 
dence has five classes for backward children and 
several schools of two or more classes each for 
incorrigibles. Boston has one school for dull or 
feeble-minded children. Other cities are consid- 
ering the establishment of such classes. 

One great error in the education of defectives 
is the negléct to find them out and put them un- 
der training at an early age. Many children 
attend common schools for some years before 
teachers ascertain that they have mental defects, 
and often parents keep their defective children out 
of the schools until compelled to send them under 
the Compulsory Education Law. If children are 
defective, the sooner it is found out the better, 
since a longer period and special means are neces- 
sary to give them even a rudimentary education. 
Even a normal child, if left in a poor home or 
allowed to run the streets till eight years of age, 
will scarcely make up for the lack of instruction 
and appropriate early training. The great major- 
ity of them never recover their loss, and drag 
through three or four grades and drop out at 
fourteen to go to work or to remain in idleness. 
Much more does the defective lose in the lack of 
early training. I would, therefore, have a care- 
ful census to find all defective children of kinder- 
garten age and begin their education as early as 
possible. 

The examination for purposes of classification 
should be made by experts. After the teachers 
have discovered children deficient in sense per- 
ception or in intelligence, the expert may easily 
determine the degree and kind of defect. Year 
by year teachers would become more skilful in 
detecting defectives, and a scientific system could 
be established. At the present time it is very 
difficult for teachers to determine the deficiencies 
of the pupils. 

The necessity for the examination of suspects 
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by experts is apparent, from the fact that it is 
considered a disgrace by parents, friends and 
teachers to acknowledge ingellectual defects, and 
it is a serious matter to pronounce persons de- 
fective except after examination by a technical 
board of experts. Parents often attribute failure 
to teach their children to lack of interest, or lack 
of skill on the part of the school; the reference 
to such children as dull and defective, by teach- 
ers, would only result in attacks upon the teach- 
ers, and charges of incompetence. 

In my experience of many years in trying to 
solve this problem of dealing with backward and 
defective children in the. public schools, I have 
found the greatest obstacle to the establishment 
of special classes and the appropriate education 
of such children to be the unwillingness of parents 
to admit that their children are defective, or to 
permit them to be segregated in special classes. 
An attempt was made recently to organize a class 
of very backward children in one of our large 
schools by selecting such from several classes of 
the primary department, and the effort failed 
chiefly because the parents were not willing to 
have their children picked out and separated 
from the regular primary classes, because they 
felt it would be a disgrace to the children and 
the parents to be thus stigmatized. Thus through 
ignorance or sentimentality the children are de- 
prived of an education that might fit them for 
useful living, and are allowed to grow up as use- 
less beings to be a greater humiliation to their 
families in later life, when it will be too late to 
cover up the shame and possible disgrace. Now 
this is a prejudice which cannot be easily over- 
come. If, however, we could quietly grade de- 
fective children and place them in small classes 
in the regular day schools under specially trained 
teachers, without drawing special attention to 
them, and allow them to live at home and mingle 
with their brothers and sisters, much of the diffi- 
culty could be overcome. 

If defective children are to be excluded from 
the common schools for their own good and for 
the sake of progress of the average children, 
what should be done with them? Of course, it 
cannot be supposed that such children can be 
taught in their homes except by specialists. The 
ordinary home does not possess adequate facilities 
for instruction of the normal child, much less then 
can the abnormal child thus be taught. Should 
the parent be compelled to provide private educa- 
tion for such children? There can be no con- 


tention as to the right of a parent with means to 
so educate his child, and upon such the Com- 
puleory Education Law carrot lev its hand. But 
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we must not forget that the great mass of such 
children belong to parents who have no means 
with which to provide private instruction. In 
such case the duty falls upon the State or the 
city, as a means of self-preservation and defense, 
on the same principle that justifies free public 
education. Children of this class growing up in 
ignorance are sure to become public charges and 
inmates of asylums, whereas patient, and, it 
need be, expensive instruction and training may 
produce persons capable of self-support and 
possessed of a sense of virtue and of morality. 
There remains, then, nothing but the provision 
of appropriate special schools or classes as a part 
of the public school system. Such schools must 
be in an environment adapted to special work 
—where facilities favor the careful study by 
specialists of all physical and mental impediments 
to development. There must be trained teachers 
possessed of human sympathies and parental in- 
stincts, such as to draw out all moral elements in 
the lives of the children; of special skill and pow- 
er in dealing with the problem of mental develop- 
ment; and of ripe and well-balanced judgment 
and common sense. Born teachers with added 
special training are needed for such work. The 
means of education should be: not only strong 
and beautiful personality in the teachers and 
other persons engaged in the care and training 
of these children, but also the peculiar objects, 
scenes, events in life, that will stimulate dormant 
elements of activity. There should also be means 
of stimulating the emotions of pleasure, as in 
music, play and systematic physical activity; also 
opportunities for training of skill in the making 
of objects and other manual work. It is not 
recommended that such chlidren be sent to large 
institutions. As a general principle, I do not 
believe in asylums and institutions. I believe in 
keeping children in their natural environment 
as much as possible, and in teaching them to adap* 
themselves to the environment in which they are | 
to live. A child who is deaf, dumb, blind or 
feeble-minded will have to live with people, and 
must learn, if possible, how to communicate with 
them. In institutions where most of the inmates 
are afflicted with similar infirmities a defective 
child is removed from the environment in which 
he will have to live, and has no means of adapt- 
ing himself to normal conditions. That is not 
the place or the way to educate him for living, 
however well suited it may be to teach him how 
to live while he is an inmate. These children, 
while not in school, should be, as much as possi- 
ble, in the environment of active, intelligent social 
life. 
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Technical Education in Europe........ John M. Barr....... Electricity 


The education of the European engineer be- 
gins much earlier than is the custom with us, 
and the primary schools are in many respects 
superior to ours. The primary teachers are for 
the most part men of a high degree of intelli- 
gence, and consecrate their lives to their pro- 
fession. From the start the children are led to 
take an active interest in their work, not that 
this implies any lack of discipline, for, if any- 
thing, the discipline in the European primary 
schools is more rigid than in our own. The 
studies are made real, however, and anyone 
who has read the little monologues in the Ger- 
man reader on plant life or rocks, or on simil- 
ar subjects, cannot but be impressed by the 
beautifully clear and simple manner in which 
the matter is treated. 

As a consequence of this training the students 
enter the “gymnasium,” which corresponds to 
our high school, with an interest in their work, 
and with an accurate conception of the meaning 
of the simpler physical laws. The training in 
the high school is quite severe, and the work 
in mathematics is especially good. In fact, the 
graduates have a working knowledge of the in- 
tegral and differential calculus, and what is of 
greater value, they have a good physical con- 
ception of the idea involved. When we consider 
that this is rather more than can be said of our 
average college graduate, we may at once appre- 
ciate that here is one department of our educa- 
tional system which suffers by comparison. The 
university course does not differ materially from 
our own. The same general subjects are taken 
up, but the mathematical treatment is very com- 
plete, and very much more generally employed 
than in our engineering institutions. The stu- 
dents are well in position to grasp the work when 
treated in this manner, and the method has in 
its favor thoroughness and elegance. 

The writer is often asked: “Are the Euro- 
pean technical schools better than our own?” 
It is hopeless to enter into a discussion upon 
this point. There are so many conditions which 
are foreign to us affecting the character of the 
technical schools in Europe that to discuss this 
matter intelligently would involve an immense 
amount of study. Food, climate, social and trade 
conditions, and above all, the character of the 
European people are all prominent factors in the 
problem. It is by no means certain that the charac- 
ter of training best suited to make a successful 
European engineer would meet American re- 
quirements. There are some differences, however, 
which the most casual observer cannot but notice, 
and these the writer gives without comment: 
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First—A much better preparatory training than 
we find in America. 

Second—The slow, methodical character of the 
German student, with an entire absence of our 
impatience in arriving at results, making a longer 
and perhaps more thorough treatment possible. 

Third—A much more mathematical treatment 
of engineering subjects, and 

Fourth—A much closer relation between the 
faculty and the student body than in America. 





School Gardens............. George Henry Knight...... .... Pearson's 


No more charming idea could be imagined than 
a garden attached to every public school in the 
country, nor, as it seems to the writer, can the 
value of instruction to both boys and girls in 
the practise of gardening easily be overestimated. 
The United States, however, can boast of only 
one or two experimental gardens of this nature 
—and these for city children only—nor can Eng- 
land or Germany make any better showing. 

On the other hand, in France, Saxony, Bel- 
gium, Switzerland, Russia, and Sweden, and in 
one province of Austria, well-conducted school- 
gardens are common, and as an argument against 
the apathy that is apparent elsewhere, when the 
subject is first brought forward, it may be noted 
that when the system was originally proposed, 
it was as difficult to find a French, Swedish, or 
Russian peasant who favored it, as, after its suc- 
cessful establishment, it was to find one willing 
to admit that he ever did anything else! 

In many Russian provinces the children are 
encouraged to plant trees of all kinds in the 
neighborhood of the school-building, such as 
forest, fruit-bearing, and decorative trees and 
shrubs. In addition to these, ornamental and 
fruit-bearing plants and young trees are dis- 
tributed among the parents for private plant- 
ing. Silk-worms and bees are also cultivated 
systematically by the pupils, and provide an addi- 
tional source of income to the teacher. Along 
with the garden-work proper, provision is made 
for the instruction of girls in those branches 
of domestic and rural industry with which wo- 
men have generally to occupy themselves—dairy- 
work, bird-breeding, cooking, sewing, nursing, 
and so on. 

In regard to France, the latest available statis- 
tics show that in 1898 there were already in the 
rural districts upward of 28,000 elementary 
schools, which had gardens attached to them, 
and whose teachers were directed to give prac- 
tical instruction for the cultivation and care of 
the soil. 

In all of the mixed schools of Belgium, and in 
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the boys’ schools, agriculture is an obligatory 
study. To prepare instructors for this work, the 
government has instituted special courses dur- 
ing the vacation, and lectures bearing on the 
subject also are given. 

In looking over a very wide field for examples 
of model school-gardens, those at Poéssneck, Thur- 
ingia, and of Dayton, Ohio, may, perhaps, be 
selected as best illustrating the object aimed at. 

These examples agree in each possessing a 
piece of ground subdivided in numerous plots or 
beds for as many individual pupils, and that in 
each place the management undertakes the ex- 
pense and direction of all such preliminary and 
general work as selection, purchase, survey, and 
preparation of the land and the construction of 
roads, fences and buildings. 

The Dayton management employs an experi- 
enced gardener who, as occasion may require, in- 
structs the boys in methods of planting, etc. 
Similarly, some familiarity with the theory and 
practice of gardening and aptness in imparting 
the same is required of every Péssneck tutor, and 
in each of these establishments—Péssneck and 
Dayton—the tutor cultivates a special bed (of 
which he owns the crops), that serves as pattern 
for his pupils. Alike in both establishments, it is 
possible to follow his (or her) devices, and each 
owns the products of his (or her) plot. This 
freedom of action and ownership of the usufruct, 
coupled with a system of prizes for the best-kept 
and most productive beds, has proven admirably 
effective in the development of individual char- 
acter and self-helpfulness. 

Both institutions supply the pupils, free of 
charge, with all necessary seeds, bulbs, tubers, 
slips, sets, etc., and Dayton even furnishes the 
tools. In both, all classes above the very young- 
est are eligible, and both have certain school- 
hours set apart for garden-work. For example, 
at Dayton, the ages range from twelve to sixteen 
inclusive, the garden-hours being, weather per- 
mitting, from seven to nine a. m., and from four 
to six p.m. At Péssneck, boys and girls from the 
upper four classes of the “burgerschule” are elig- 
ible as lot-holders, the garden-hours being from 
five to seven p. m. In each establishment, all 
time spent in the garden is counted as regular 
school-time. 

In applying to American life the lessons pre- 
sented abroad, allowance must, of course, be 
made for certain fundamental differences in 
thought and custom. In Europe such a measure 
as one for the establishment of school-gardens 
depends for its adoption on governmental in- 
itiative, and, once adopted, is put everywhere and 
at once equally in force. In the United States 
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on the contrary, such measures can be introduced 
only piecemeal in obedience to local popular de- 
mand. There is also to be remembered the fact, 
that while American country schools pass every 
year in greater numbers under the control of 
women, the teachers of like schools in Europe 
are, in even greater proportions, men. What is 
needed, if school-gardens are to be established 
in this country, is “the entering wedge” in the 
form of a well-equipped and conducted school- 
garden located in some distinctly rural district. 
European examples have demonstrated beyond 
cavil that such a garden is speedily followed by 
others. At first, it may be, in only a few scat- 
tered instances, but ere long, as shown in France, 
in sufficient numbers to thus equip every rural 
and village school. 

The cost of establishment and maintenance of 
a school-garden is obviously dependent on the 
size, the location, the number and the kind of 
equipments, and on the pecuniary, industrial, 
climatic, and other characteristics of the district. 
Under the American polity, a general adoption 
of the system in any given State would be by act 
of its legislature in obedience to popular de- 
mand, ‘which act would dictate when, by whom, 
and in what manner it shall be carried into prac- 
tical effect. On the same principle of “home- 
rule,” some local discretion might be pesmitted 
to each respective district as to the time and 
manner of introduction. The expense of intro- 
duction would come at first wholly out of the 
district school-levy, but—on proof rendered of 
installation and effective maintenance of the 
system—the district would be entitled to recoup- 
ment in a portion of its expenditure, both out 
of the State and National treasuries, because the 
State itself, and in a less but important degree 
the entire country, would be benefited. 

Assuming that at the beginning of the present 
(twentieth) century the country-school districts 
of the United States numbered over 200,000, and 
that the purchased and equipped “garden,” to- 
gether with one year’s running expenses, would 
averagé $1,500 per district, the entire expenditure, 
the whole country over, would be $300,000,000. 
Under the herein-suggested apportionment, one- 
half of the above expenditure would devolve on 
the districts, and one-third on the respective State 
appropriations, while one-sixth of the amount 
would be recouped from the Federal Treasury. 
After installation, the expenses would be merely 
the ordinary ones of wear and tear, with some 
advance in tutor’s salary and other current re- 
quirements, in all less than $1.25 per annum per 
pupil, added to the $8.95, which is the average 
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annual school-cost per pupil the ceuntry over. 
Some saving in school-room expenses would re- 
duce even this small sum to perhaps something 
like one dollar added yearly expense per pupil, 
which would be more than returned to the dis- 
trict in the products of his work. 





A Technical School's Limitation .............. Engineering (London) 


For some branches of work, our colleges, as 
they exist, afford an admirable training. Thus, 
the principles of steam engine construction and 
working are usually very fully taught, and the 
student is rendered familiar with modes of testing 
both materials and motors, and other kindred 
matters. The result is that a student, entering 
works where steam engines are built, at once 
feels more or less at home; and he acquires a 
knowledge of shop work much more quickly and 
easily than he would have done had he not had 
his previous college experience. But the young 
engineer who enters some less-known branch— 
say, for instance, the construction of ordnance, 
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of textile or milling machinery, or even of ma- 
chine tools, such as are used in advanced practise 
—finds himself on far less familiar ground, and 
greatly in want of preliminary special training. 
In fact, he feels that he has spent time acquiring 
knowledge which is of little immediate practical 
use to him, and that he has done this at the ex- 
pense of not learning things which he badly wants 
to know. Of course it is quite impossible for the 
educational equipment of our technical colleges 
to comprise plants relating to more than a very 
restricted number of branches of mechanical en- 
gineering work, while the knowledge of a staft 
of professors, and the variety of the training 
they are capable of imparting, are necessarily 
finite; but, notwithstanding this, it will be found 
possible to do much more than is now generally 
done to give a special character to final stages 
of a college course, and to encourage students 
to take a wider view than most of them now do 
of the possibilities of the career upon which they 
are entering. 





Yale’s Two-Hund 


By Arthur 


Two hundred years ago, or in 1701, sixty-five 
years after the founding of Harvard and eight 
years after the founding of William and Mary, 
its first charter was granted to Yale—an anni- 
versary which is to be elaborately celebrated in 
October. The whereas of the charter, “An Act 
for liberty to erect a Collegiate School,” clearly 
describes the purpose, to found a school “wherin 
Youth may be instructed in the Arts & Sciences 
who through the blessing of Almighty God may 
be fitted for Publick employment both in Church 
& Civil State.” “Yale,” said President Hadley in 
his last baccalaureate, “was founded by Puritans 
—that is, by men who recognized the character of 
life as a trust. It has from the first been na- 
tional and democratic in its sympathies. It has 
trained generation after generation of men who 
recognized their obligation, not to any class or 
locality alone, but to their fellow-men as a body.” 

In illustration one may point to the long line of 
Yale graduates in public life, beginning, perhaps, 
with Philip Livingston, “the signer,” and includ- 
ing his son, William Livingston, the “war Gover- 
nor” of New Jersey; Oliver Wolcott, who suc- 
ceeded Hamilton as Secretary of the Treasury, 
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and John C. Calhoun. Notable in our own time 
for direct descent from these are William M. 
Evarts, statesman no less than lawyer by right of 
service in the Senate and two Cabinets, and Wil- 
liam H. Taft, vindicating in an untried sphere the 
capacity of American statesmanship. In law the 
succession reaches from Chancellor Kent to Chief 
Justice Waite; in medicine from Dr. Eli Ives 
(class of 1799), a pioneer President of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, to William H. Welch, 
the probable President of the Rockefeller Institute 
of Medical Research; in science from Morse and 
Silliman to Marsh, Dana, and Chittenden; in 
theology from Jonathan Edwards to Horace 
Bushnell; in education from Dr. Johnson, the 
first President of Columbia, to Andrew D. White 
and Daniel C. Gilman. 

When it came, in 1718, to the final choice of 
New Haven as a permanent home for the college 
—its previous existence having been curiously 
uncertain, with a nominal seat at Saybrook—a 
largely determining fact was the argument that 
New Haven was accessible to “the Western colo- 
nies.” This “enlightened policy,” as President 
Woolsey calls it, was justified by the immediate 
results. Until Columbia and Princeton were 
founded, the young men of New York and New 
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Jersey who sought a college education usually 
went to Yale. The student body was thus cos- 
mopolitan from the first, a body in which New 
England ideas rubbed against those of very dif- 
ferent sections, with mutual benefit from the attri- 
tion. By a natural process, the disposition to 
select the same college in the same family, the 
constituency of Yale has widened with each mi- 
gratory movement westward or southward. 
Turning from contributing influences, the mak- 
ing of Yale is in chief part due to the personality 
of its Presidents. They have been, from Dr. 
Clap, the first to bear the name of “President 
of Yale College” (his predecessors having been 
“rectors” of the “collegiate school’), men who 
found sufficiency of career in the academic head- 
ship. Their fame, whatever their other distinc- 
tions, has been identified with the office, never 
incidental to it—as might be said, for. example, 
of Presidents Josiah Quincy and Edward Everett, 
of Harvard. The Rev. Thomas Clap was chosen 
to Yale’s presidency at thirty-six, Yale itself be- 
ing then (1739) but thirty-eight years old. In 
theology he was narrow. This is shown among 
other things by his strong but futile support of the 
heresy charges brought against the Rev. Robert 
Breck, called to a pastorate in Springfield, Mass., 
who could not but “indulge in a hope that God, 
in his boundless benevolence, will find out a way 
whereby those heathen who act up to the light 
they have may be saved’”—an issue of which the 
American Board controversy of our own time is 
a curiously distant echo. Like many other men of 
,his kind, stubborn where he was narrow, Clap 
was on other sides strong, even broad. He ob- 
tained a new charter of enlarged powers from the 
legislature, and when later that body attempted 
to enforce the right of legislative visitation, he 


made a legal plea for Yale’s independence that | 


anticipated the famous Dartmouth College case 
and proved conclusive, settling the issue despite 
his own personal unpopularity. His successor, 


_ after an interregnum, President Ezra Stiles (1777 


to 1795), while lacking Dr. Clap’s force, was even 
more versatile. Remarkable as a linguist, deliv- 
ering the address at Yale’s “splendid commence- 
ment” of 1781, in Hebrew, Chaldee, and Arabic, 
he “kept abreast” of science, was the lifelong 
friend of Benjamin Franklin (who received an 
M.A. at Yale, and sent to New Haven the first 
printing-press ever set up in the town), worked 
an electric machine (Dr. Franklin’s gift), could 
teach mathematics, natural philosophy, and as- 
tronomy as readily as Hebrew or theology, and 
cherished the hope that after death he would be 
permitted to visit Saturn and study its rings. 

It was not strange, Yale havirg already a na- 
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tional character, that the enthusiasm of the 
Revolution found expression in a noteworthy 
departure—the first serious attempt to create a 
distinctive American literature. Its note, as Pro- 
fessor Barrett Wendell says, was “national inde- 
pendence.” The conspicuous trio of the “Hartford 
wits,” as the school came to be called, were Tim- 
othy Dwight, John Trumbull, and Joel Barlow, 
Yale graduates of the same period and more or 
less closely associated. 

Despite the cleverness, wit, and force that went 
into the making of America’s first school of litera- 
ture, Yale has remained, as Bulwer said of Lon- 
don, “leonum arida nutrix.” The occasional liter- 
ary celebrity of her honor roll—Fenimore Cooper 
(whom the faculty did not permit to graduate), 
N. P. Willis, Donald G. Mitchell, Edmund C. 
Stedman, and Edmund Rowland Sill—are spo- 
radic cases of finding one’s self, not products of 
a favoring environment. But though Yale’s first 
promise of literary initiative proved disappoint- 
ing, the inspiration of patriotism of which it was 
born finds present recognition in the Memorial 
Gateway erected by the class of 1896 to the Yale 
dead of the Spanish war. It stands, as President 
Hadley pointed out at its dedication, for the per- 
sistence of a noble type, the type of Major Theo- 
dore Winthrop, the writer of gifts and charm 
who, far in advance of his men, fell gallantly 
in the charge at Great Bethel, and the type of 
Nathan Hale—the one of the class ‘of 1848, the 
other of the class of 1769. 

The passing of the special literary movement 
at Yale marked the beginning of the scientific 
movement, one more in accord with Yale’s real 
genius. In 1802 Benjamin Silliman was chosen 
to fill the professorship of-chemistry, mineralogy, 
and geology, just established—a chair he held 
for fifty years. During that half-century it is 
probably no exaggeration to say that Yale was the 
“scientific center” of America. Silliman popular- 
ized temperance, as Phillips did the slavery ques- 
tion, delivering the first Lowell Institute course 
at Boston, and being widely in demand for years 
as a “platform attraction.” For this work he had 
an exceptional aptitude. To a fine presence and 
pleasing address was added a sense of humor, 
as when he used to tell his classes how he took 
Yale’s original collection of minerals to Phila- 
delphia in a candle-box, “to my distinguished 
friend Dr. Hare, who acted as my Adam, and 
named my animals for me.” To the group of his 
special students, most prominent of whom was 
his son-in-law, the late Professor Dana, the emi- 
nent geologist, is to be traced the origin of what 
is now the’Sheffield School (established in 1847 
and endowed by Joseph E. Sheffield in 1859), the 
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pioneer school of special scientific study in 
America. 

The scientific movement under Silliman was 
simply a conspicuous phase of the general modern 
movement at Yale under Timothy Dwight, who 
was President from 1795 to 1817. Dwight in- 
itiated a régime of progress as President of Yale. 
He enlarged the curriculum by adding English 
literature and rhetoric. He substituted professor- 
ships for the system of almost exclusive teaching 
of tutors. He founded the medical school, and 
took initial steps toward founding schools of 
theology and law, thus anticipating the university. 

The long administration of President Day 
(1817—1846), though of large importance in con- 
firming the policies inaugurated by Dr. Dwight, 
and thus settling the future, was one of those 
periods of quiet growth which are often fruitful 
because they are free from stir. The successor- 
ship next fell to Dr. Dwight’s nephew, Theodore 
Dwight Woolsey, a man whom it is hard to char- 
acterize, so rare a combination was he of sim- 
plicity, sincerity and strength. He brought to his 
administration (1846—71) unusual advantages in 
lineage and early training. He came of the Auto- 
crat’s “Brahmin caste,” but, through close in- 
timacy with a father who was an able and high- 
minded man of business in New York, enjoyed 
from the beginning a practical guidance seldom 
the privilege of one who leads the scholar’s life. 
After experience as a tutor at Yale, and studying 
theology, which, however, did not appeal to him 
as a profession, Woolsey chose the calling of a 
teacher, and, to fit himself for it, went abroad 
to study in 1825. As President, while insisting on 
thoroughness, he broadened the work of the senior 
year, introducing political economy and history. 
. Through intense interest in the issues of the im- 
pending Civil War he was led to take up inter- 
national law, on which he became so eminent an 
authority. Meanwhile he found time for the 


faithful performance of the smallest duties of the. 


place, quietly doing its drudgery almost unnoticed, 
sorretimes writing as many as two thousand let- 
ters in a year with his own hand. 

Spare and bent of form, with finely cut fea- 
tures and piercing eyes, Woolsey looked the type 
of quiet scholar; but, aroused on a moral issue, 
was capable of an indignation few cared to face. 
He was the embodiment of sincerity. 

The final form of Yale education as developed 
under Woolsey, in accordance with a certain 
seriousness which had characterized it from the 
beginning, consisted principally of the ancient 
languages and mathematics, and secondarily of 
natural science (taught by text-book), some mod- 
ern lanevace, Enolish litersture, history, political 
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economy, psychology, and international law. This 
form persisted until 1884, or for thirteen years 
after Woolsey’s retirement. Its aim was to give 
training, discipline to the many, not to favor the 
aptitudes of the few, and its rigorous application 
accomplished its purpose, Under President Por- 
ter (1871—86), who was respected for his learn- 
ing and loved for his kindliness, but who con- 
cealed under a mild manner great tenacity of pur- 
pose, the university departments in law, medicine, 
the fine arts, and graduate instruction were 
strengthened, and the sum of $600,000 raised for 
university purposes. But in these developments 
the university was of deliberate purpose kept 
apart from the college. Contributing to this was 
the ‘independent natural “growth of the Sheffield 
School unhampered by tradition, either in gov- 
ernment or method; for Sheffield received many 
students desiring a modern education, who, had 
they entered the academical department, must 
have doubled the pressure for radical change. 
The concessions of 1884 to the “optional” spirit, 
involving «more and more of incidental change, 
resulted in another departure in 1893, by which 
one-half the courses were made optional as 
against one-third. Under this new opportunity 
of choice, the displacement of the ancient lan- 
guages, English, the social sciences, and history 
has been rapid. A still further departure will 
make Yale’s entrance on her third century. The 
student from sophomore year on will have full 
liberty of choice among courses. 

The modernized curriculum is but one sign 
of the new. order. Its advent is no less marked 
by the co-ordination of the various departments, 
but especially by the new opportunities of the re- 
cently established departments of music and for- 
estry. 

Yale’s is indeed a busy university life of 
many interests and contacts, as reflected in the 
great bulletins which aanounce the club meet- 
ings and lecture courses of a single week. Of 
all this the bicentennial festival will take careful 
note, first recognizing how wisely the one ex- 
President still spared, the second Dwight, builded 
for the future. He divorced the office of Presi- 
dent from that of instructor and made it essen- 
tially executive. He raised large sums for the 
necessary equipment in buildings and labora- 
tories. He stimulated by the enthusiasm of dis- 
cernment the growth of the university spirit. He 
initiated the movement by which $1,200,000 has 
been raised from 1,700 contributors for the bicen- 
tennial buildings, of which the auditorium may 
bear the honored name of Woolsey Hall, with the 
completion of the fund to $2,000,000 apparently 
assured. 
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Among the Plants: Garden, Field and Forest 


Edited by Rodert Blight 


In the July number, when speaking of a genuine 
love for flowers, I said: “It is no uncommon thing 
to hear persons say that they love flowers; but 
watch them among the flowers and you will see 
them pick a fine specimen, toy with it for a time, 
and then—calmly throw it on the ground to be 
trodden under foot.” This is simply vandalism, but 
probably it does not result in such disaster as the 
conduct deprecated in the following article. Every 
true lover of plants will rejoice that G. Armington 
Sayre hits so fair and so straight: 


PE BIO a ove esc sacsccccsesescss American Botanist 

A fundamental principle in the higher educa- 
tion of botanists is embodied in the simple lines, 
“To love the flower and leave it on its stalk.” 
To do this requires more heroism than the major- 
ity of collectors possess. Whether they ever 
make the effort to thus grow in grace depends 
upon the motive for collecting and the amount 
of inborn avarice in the individual. 

Legitimate collectors of ferns and wild flowers 
may be classed under three heads: Commercial, 
scientific and cultural. The commercial collector 
sees possible dollars and cents in each plant ot 
any rare species he may chance to find, but if he 
is a discreet man he will realize that it will be 
years before the plants, just starting, will again 
replenish his pockets. Financial considerations 
naturally outweigh esthetic value, although he 
may, or may not, have an appreciation of the 
beauty of his stock in trade. The collection and 
sale of living plants or herbarium specimens is 
a perfectly legitimate business; but there is no 
excuse for devastating nature’s choice retreats 
or of exterminating her best works of art for 
greed of gain. On the other hand the scientist 
argues that anything sacrificed in behalf of sci- 
ence is praiseworthy. To be able to add facts 
to a known science requires the wholesale slaugh- 
ter of much innocent beauty. ... The culturist 
is more likely to have a keener apreciation of the 
real beauty of the ferns and wildlings than col- 
lectors of either of the other classes; for with 
him esthetic value has not given place to sordid 
considerations. He not only loves the ferns and 
wild flowers, but appreciates them from an artis- 
tic standpoint; he wishes to make them grow 
where they can be seen and enjoyed with less 
trouble than in their native haunts. He also 


must have a surplus of material to draw from, 
for only certain forms and stages of growth 
will fit into the various places he wishes to fill. 
All this may be done with careful selection. 


But alas! the gospel of moderation is every- 
where in order, and a plea that nature’s sylvan 
dells be not roughly dealt with, and that this 
sort of vandalism be checked before her choicest 
treasures are exterminated. Granted that no- 
body owns the wild things growing, and that 
nobody can “stake a claim,” yet the smallest soul 
among us should feel conscience smitten for lay- 
ing greedy fingers on pictured walls too exquisite 
to touch even for a laudable purpose. “I shall 
never pass this way again, and no one else is 
likely to follow in my footsteps; for no one else 
cares for these things as I do,” is a common 
excuse for making a clean sweep of a rare “find.” 
Others say to themselves, “if I do not take it 
son.ebody else will,’ and the beautiful growth 
which naturé has taken years to perfect is ruth- 
lessly torn up. We all “know a bank where the 
wild thyme blows,” and if we are discreet we will 
keep our knowledge to ourselves. The vandal 
is in our midst and no one knows in what guise 
he may appear. 

One of my lady friends who is discretion itself 
in these matters, ventured to take a missionary, 
whom she was entertaining, to see the view from 
one of her favorite resorts. The aforesaid lady 
missionary was a wandering planet, with no 
scientific taste in evidence, no home to decorate 
or friends to bestow botanical gifts upon. No- 
body dreamed that her eyes would alight upon 
a rare growth jealously guarded by my friend; 
but her hands were with difficulty restrained from 
pulling it all up. Soon after, as she moved on 
to other entertainers, she revealed the secret and 
personally headed an expedition to the place, 
which ended in exterminating the species from 
that locality. This form of looting may not be 
punishable according to civilized codes, but if 
cannibals should eat her on her return to heathen 
lands—they might do worse. 

Notwithstanding the advice of an ancient dame, 
viz.: “When yew’re gittin’, git a plenty,” an in- 
junction should be placed on irresponsible parties 
who wantonly tear up plants simply because they 
are pretty, only to throw. them aside as soon as 
they. begin to fade. A genuine devotee of nature 
is sure to have a wild-garden away from the 
“madding crowd” where the higher delights of 
the spirit may be cultivated. Gibson had his 
orchid retreat; Thoreau his checkerberry patch; 
while lesser lights, with varying tastes, find con- 
solation in other wild flowers and ferns. 
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Mr. Sayre, however, is surely wrong in saying 
that no one owns the ferns and wild flowers, They 
are part of the realty, and, as such, are the prop- 
erty of the owner or tenant of the soil upon which 
they grow, and any one digging them up is liable 
to prosecution for trespass at least. Custom, I 
presume, would justify a person in picking flowers, 
but the removal of the plants themselves is another 
question. It is true that this strict interpretation 
of the rights of property is ignored in country 
places, mainly through indifference, but in some 
city parks it is in force, as any one would soon dis- 
cover, if he tried to carry off even wild plants from 
the nooks and glens. It is quite time for owners 
and tenants of land in our more settled districts to 
look to this, and thus prevent the indiscriminate 
robbing of our woodlands of some of their greatest 
treasures. There can be no reason whatever why 
municipal bodies should not take stringent meas- 
ures to protect all wild flowers in places under their 
control. That they do not do so indicates a laxity 
which in the long run will result in what Mr. Sayre 
rightly calls “devastation.” No lover of plants in 
“garden, field and forest” will read the following 
passage without regret: 


Vanishing Wild Flowers........c0.ceeeeee -seceeeees New York Tribune 


The picnicking parties are invading the woods 
north of the Harlem, and have begun the annual 
systematic destruction of a large proportion of 
all wild flowers within reach. The authorities 
of the Botanical Gardens are on the lookout for 
them, and within their own precincts will guard 
the blossoms as thoroughly as possible under a 
well-planned system; but the rest of the Bronx 
will be at their mercy, and that means death to 
many a poor little plant. It is not that these 
ruthless explorers fail to appreciate the beauty 
of flowers—they “just love them,” in all probabil- 
ity. The trouble arises from their ignorance of 
the extent of the damage they do and from an 
utter inability to comprehend that a flower or 
anything in the vegetable world has rights which 
the lord of creation himself is bound to respect. 
Thanks to the picnickers and alleged botanists, 
the arbutus, loveliest of spring blossoms, has been 
exterminated in the Bronx region. Its delicate 
pink and white used once upon a time to hide 
under the leaves all through the northern woods 
in that part of the suburbs; now it has gone to 
seek spots where it will command less enthusiastic 
admiration. The mountain laurel has shared a 
similar fate. When the splendid clusters of this 
plant are in bloom, close together and in sufficient 
quantities, they rival in beauty the cherry blos- 
soms of Japan, over which the poets have raved 
these:many years. The garden authorities are 
now doing what they can to bring back the plant 
to the Bronx, but it is a task as thankless as that 
of Sisyphus in Hades to plant for others to pull 
up and destroy. 

Three of the commonest and daintest blossoms 
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of the spring, when the arbutus has passed and 
everybody feels that winter is really over, are 
saxifrage, columbine and Dutchman’s breeches. 
Upon all of these visitors have made such in- 
roads that they are distinctly fewer year by year. 
The wild violet, too, is recklessly dug up, but 
the wide-spreading roots of this plant make it 
difficult to exterminate. In fact, nothing but 
peculiar advantages of a similar kind have. pro- 
tected many other blossoms. Ferns, on the other 
hand, are very easily exterminated. The custom 
of seeking fine specimens of ferns and carrying 
them off to fill jardinieres has left a serious im-, 
pression on Bronx Park. In the heat of summer 
nothing is more restful and beautiful than a fern 
bank; but the sight will not be allowed to New 
Yorkers if energetic folk who “must have green 
things about” have their way. 

Later in the year the wild geranium and the 
wild pink meet with destruction. Like the fern, 
they are easily and effectually uprooted. It is 
a comfort to reflect on the omnipresence and 
aggressive persistence of the daisy and the but- 
tercup. No doubt they are less thick than they 
would otherwise have been, but they are decidedly 
not in danger of extermination. 

The most curious feature of this destructive 
energy is that the plants and flowers so carelessly 
torn from their homes probably give little or no 
satisfaction to those who make away with them. 
Is there, for instance, a more unsatisfactory flow- 
er to make attractive in a vase than the arbutus? 
It pines for its screen of leaves; the loveliness 
that seems so perfect when half hidden becomes 
quite inadequate when pulled out into the glare 
of the day and put down in a city room. The 
same is true of most other delicate wood plants. 
They depend upon the charm of their surround- 
ings. A sunset painted on the ceiling of a Harlem 
flat would be hardly more out of place than 
these transplanted blossoms. Moreover, they 
soon die; nothing but the utmost care will bring 
them home alive. The case is rather different 
with the ferns. They do live, under proper care, 
and undoubtedly add to the beauty of a room, and 
a little green is a “good thing to have in the 
house.” If the plants were taken from the right 
spots little harm might be done, but fern hunters 
do not discriminate. 

Is there a flower lover who has gone out into 
the country with a party of young people unac- 
customed to find themselves surrounded with 
green who has not noted with something very 
like helpless rage the immediate rush on every 
growing thing in the neighborhood, its instant 
uprooting and subsequent careless tossing aside? 
Later in the day, before going home, when all the 
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blossoms in the immediate neighborhéod have been 
destroyed, there is a search for fresh fields, and 
another spot is denuded. A few dejected blossoms 
are all that is left when home is reached; nothing 
of any value remains out of all the lives butchered 
to make an East Side holiday. The saddest part 
of it is, not that the children do it, for that might 
be pardoned on the score of ignorance, but that 
those in authority permit it without a remon- 
strance. It seems to them poetic that those who 
are unaccustomed to beauty should revel in it for 
a brief space—faded blossoms strewn over the 
ground being the “beauty” referred to. Mothers, 
too, encourage their children to squeeze flowers in 
their hot little hands, and reflect on the poetic 
beauty of this union of the innocents of nature 
and the innocents of humanity. The flower’s right 
to existence nobody takes into account, or the 
harm done to the children by allowing them to 
think that they may destroy life as they choose. 





Mr. Sayre attacks the commercial collector, the 
scientific botanist and the enthusiastic culturist; the 
Tribune assails the picnic party. In the following 
extract one of the most influential and caustic of 
the English journals has something to say about 
an institution which, I suppose, would be best rep- 
resented here by our summer schools of science. 


Our Duty Towards Flowers.....cccccceeeeee Saturday Review (London) 


Who are the members of the Essex Technical 
Instruction Committee for Field Studies in Natu- 
ral History? It would be interesting to have 
their names recorded, if not—as Elia might have 
put it—to feel their bumps. These persons re- 
cently put their heads together most solemnly and 
worked out a plan for fostering in the young 
folk of England an interest in flowers. Essex 
not being large enough for their ambitions, or 
rich enough in rarities, they hit upon the plan 
of fitting out an expedition to the New Forest, 
where for ten days the young raiders would 
devote themselves to collecting, drying and iden- 
tifying plants, more especially the scarce and 
vanishing ones, and to securing duplicates of each 
“for fascicle purposes”—whatever that may mean. 
In order that success might be ensured the party 
was to be put under the guidance of local experts 
who would know the way to the exact spots where 
the rarest plants could be obtained. Even those 
who do not like the plan must admit it to be 
thorough. If rarities are to be picked up and 
pressed in anything like quantity by young peo- 
ple, who only just know a daisy from a dandelion, 
it is certainly well to secure the services of guides 
who know the ground well. There are “floras” 
of the forest, it is true, and various publications 
which give the names of the scarce and choice 
flowers and ferns that grow in the district; but 
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their authors have grown wary, as well they may, 
and now usually do no more than refer with 
studied vagueness to the spots in which the “best 
things” still exist. Besides there are bogs here 
and there about the likeliest ground for rarities 
—does not the summer lady’s tresses yet hold its 
own in certain mossy bogs not so very far from 
the road between Lyndhurst and Christchurch? 
—and if pupil and teacher, the blind leading the 
blind, suddenly found themselves plump in one 
of these, they might wish they had been content 
with the common. wayside flowers of Essex. If 
we thought there was still a chance of this 
particular programme being carried out, we fear 
we should be uncharitable enough to long to hear 
presently that the Essex Technical Instruction 
Committee, on the first day of its arrival, and 
before the discovery of a single rarity, had been 
found stuck fast in, say, Longslade, with which 
the amateur sportsman and his horse, it is said, 
have occasionally struck up a sudden acquaint- 
ance. Happily Professor Miall has discovered 
the preparations for the unholy raid, and made 
them public property; so the committee is, balked 
of its prey. 

The immediate danger then is over, but it is 
clear that they who have at heart the interests 
of the forest, and of other places easy of access 
and rich in fine plants, must keep an eye on the 
new movement for the encouragement of the 
study of natural history; otherwise fresh con- 
spiracies of the Philistines may take shape and 
form swiftly, and some district or other be cleared 
of its rare flowers by a well-equipped horde of 
depredators. We have a shrewd notion that there 
are other Technical Instruction Committeemen 
besides those of Essex longing to show their 
enterprise. It is earnestly to be hoped that own- 
ers of private property will not give these people 
the run of their woods and fields without guaran- 
tees of good behavior in regard to the flowers, 
birds and butterflies. 

The scheme of this committee does not of 
course necessarily raise the whole question of 
the protection of the flowers of England. It is so 
obvious that the Essex scheme is wholly the re- 
sult of ignorance or impudence, or both, that it 
will be condemned at once by every intelligent 
person, without consideration of the large and 
important question of how far we are justified, 
or of whether we are justified at all, in picking 
wild flowers and catching butterflies, moths and 
other insects of which collections are commonly 
made. The Times, referring to this matter, quotes 
the case of Switzerland, where flowers are 
actually protected by law. But there is no chance 
of our own legislature following the example 
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of the Swiss in this. Nor, as matters stand at 
present, do we think there is the pressing need 
for Acts of Parliament for the protection of flow- 
ers as there was for the protection of many 
species of birds some years ago. It is true that 
there are glaring instances now and again of the 
wholesale destruction of scarce and beautiful 
plants in certain districts reached easily from 
populous cities. Yet we cannot legislate on the 
strength of a certain number of cases of this 
kind. What is practicable at the present time is 
not law but an enlightening of the mind of the 
people on the subject. They should be brought 
to understand that to pick flowers and dig up 
and carry away roots to such an extent as gravely 
to endanger the existence of any scarce or beau- 
tiful species, indeed any species at all, in any 
particular district is—we use the word without 
the least sense of exaggeration—disgraceful. We 
do not wish to cause any reaction by going to 
extreme lengths and representing as a reprobate 
any child or grown person who makes a bouquet 
of wild flowers, who digs up a few primrose roots, 
who searches for and plucks some specimen of 
even a scarce and curious flower. It is 
not wrong to make a bouquet of common wild 
flowers, not wrong to search for and carry away 
scarce ones, always provided we are moderate 
and do feel conscientiously that we are not draw- 
ing too heavily on the resources of nature. It 
is impossible to lay down hard and fast rules 
exactly as to what may be taken and what not to 
be touched, because this will depend on time and 
place and circumstance. 





It is evident that a crusade has been proclaimed 
for the deliverance of our wild flowers from extinc- 
tion; and it is to be hoped that every lover of plants 
among the readers of Current Literature will vol- 
unteer into the fighting line. With regard to the 
following passage, the least that can be said is, that 
those who organize such an expedition as is de- 
scribed, however well they instruct the flower gath- 
erers in “moderation,” and however much they 
inculcate altruism by sending their spoils to the 
dwellers in the city, incur a grave responsibility. 


Arbetes 68:6 TORI 6.005 c0sscversesseseeseesees Milwaukee Sentinel 

The real celebrants of Arbutus Day (at Toma- 
hawk, Wis.) are the children. The townspeople 
and the farmers lend their carriages and wagons 
for the day, a committee of elder people, mostly 
clubwomen, supervise and chaperone the expedi- 
tion, but it is the children who do the work. 
They were up bright and early, gathering long 
before the hour set for the start. The vehicles 
came in for miles round. Most of them were 
heavy wagons generously spared from the busy 
life of the farm, Jn many instances the drivers 
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were the farmers themselves, eager as children 
to track the arbutus to its hiding place, and full 
of reminiscences of May Day “down East.” The 
other older people who took part in the gather- 
ing drove out to the woods in carriages. 

The arbutus no longer grows close to town. A 
few years ago it was to be found in abundance 
in the woods just on the outskirts of the city, 
but it is a flower that loves solitude and silence. 
As civilization pushes forward it retreats, and 
as the woods are gradually cleared it has dis- 
appeared altogether from the places where it 
once grew. So when one looks for arbutus to- 
day, even so far north as this, one must leave 
the town behind one and drive miles out into 
the forest before catching a glimpse of its rosy 
beauty or a whiff of its rare perfume. 


Once in the woods the groups scatter. The 


* adventurous penetrate far into the green depths, 


the more conservative stay nearer afield, and in 
the end have quite as large a pile of blossoms to 
their credit. But arbutus hunting is not the sim- 
ple and easy thing that plucking wild roses or 
crab apple blossoms might be. The little pink 
and white stars are coy and shy and they have 
a trick of hiding themselves under the dead 
leaves, sometimes coquettishly flaunting a rosy 
petal or two by way of encouraging the eager 
seeker, sometimes nestling so close to the groynd 
that it is only by pushing aside the brown leaves 
that the flower can be discovered. Then it grows 
erratically. There will be patches of pinky love- 
liness in neighborly nearness to each other, and 
then, again, you may search for rods without 
coming across so much as the tough brown trailer 
of the plant. 

The children have been taught not to tear the 
plant up by the roots, but to cut it off just above 
the stout stem that more flowers may bloom next 
year. There has been some criticism made of the 
way in which the flowers have been sacrificed by 
the roots being pulled up, but the greatest pains 
are taken to impress the children with the fact 
that while cutting off the blossoms does not in- 
jure but rather tends to make it bloom more 
freely, roots torn out of the ground cannot be 
replaced, since the arbutus will not stand trans- 
planting. 

Luncheon is always eaten in the woods, and as 
by that time enough flowers have been gathered 
to fill the baskets the rest of the afternoon is 
spent in packing the sprigs in damp moss for the 
trip back to town. There a second packing is 
necessary, for the boxes have to be lined with 
moss and the arbutus kept away from the air 
to ensure its reaching Milwaukee the next morn- 
ing fairly fresh and fragrant. 











Treasure Trove: 


666866 t bi SCR dat rswesinnsaesewesnednregss Luis de Camoens 


The heart that warmed my guileless breast 
Some wanton hand had thence conveyed, 

But Love, who saw his bard distressed, 
In pity thus the thief betrayed: 

“*Tis she who has the fairest mien 

And sweetest eyes that e’er were seen.” 


And, sure, if Love be in the right, ° 
(And was Love ever in the wrong?) 
To thee, my first and sole delight, 
That simple heart must now belong, 
Because thou hast the fairest mien, 
And sweetest eyes that e’er were seen. 


I oc:ctennsnediiamecuranpeanmenennnmneene Mrs. Hemans* 


The boy stood on the burning deck, 
Whence all but him had fled! 

The flame that lit the battle’s wreck 
Shone round him o’er the dead. 


Yet beautiful and bright he stood, 
As born to rule the storm; 

A creature of heroic blood, 
A proud though child-like form. 


The flames rolled on—he would not go 
Without his father’s word; 

That father, faint in death below, 
His voice no longer heard. 


He called aloud,—“ Say, father, say 
If yet my task is done?’ 

He knew not that the chieftain lay 
Unconscious of his son. 


“Speak father!”” once again he cried, 
“Tf I may yet be gone;” 

And but the booming shots replied 
And fast the flames rolled on. 


Upon his brow he felt their breath, 
And in his waving hair; 

And looked from that lone post of death 
In still, yet brave despair. 


And shouted but once more aloud, 
“My-father! must I stay?” 

While o’er him fast, through sail and shroud, 
The wreathing fires made way. 


They wrapped the ship in splendor wild, 
They caught the flag on high, 

And streamed above the.gallant child, 
Like banners in the sky. 


There came a burst of thunder sound; 
The boy!—oh! where was he? 

Ask of the winds that far around 
With fragments strewed the sea,— 


With mast and helm, and pennon fair, 
That well had borne their part,— 

But the noblest thing that perished there 
Was that young faithful heart. 





*Printed by request 





Old Favorites Recalled 


The Flight Into Egypt............240 Francis Mahoney (Father Prout) 


There’s a legend that’s told of a gipsy who dwelt 
In the land where the Pyramids be; 
And her robe was embroidered with stars, and her 
belt . 
With devices right wondrous to see, 
And she lived in the days when our Lord was a 
child 
On His Mother’s immaculate breast; 
When He fled from His foes—when to Egypt ex- 
iled, ; 
He went down with St. Joseph the Blest. 


This Egyptian held converse with magic, methinks. 
And the future was given to her gaze 

For an obelisk marked her abode, and a sphinx 
On her threshold kept vigil always. 

She was pensive and ever alone, nor was seen 
In the haunts of the dissolute crowd 

But communed with the ghosts of the Pharaohs, I 

ween 

Or visitors wrapped in a shroud. 


And there eame an old man from the desert one 


day, 
With a maid on a mule, by that road; 
And a Child on Her bosom reclined—and the way 
Led them straight to the gipsy’s abode; 
And -%g seemed to have traveled a wearisome 
path, 
From their home many, many a league— 
From a tyrant’s pursuit, from an enemy’s wrath, 
Spent with toil, and o’ercome by fatigue. 


And the gipsey came forth from her dwelling, and 
prayed 

That the pilgrims would rest them awhile; 

And she offered her couch to that delicate maid 
Who had come many, many a mile; 

And she fondled the babe, with affection’s caress 
And she begged the old man would repose, 

Here the stranger, she said, ever finds free access 
And the wanderer balm for his woes. 


_ ~~ guests from the glare of the noonday she 
e 
To a seat‘in her grotto so cool; 
Where she spread them a banquet of fruits—and 
a shed, 
With a manger, was found for the mule; 
With the wine of the palm-tree, with the dates 
newly culled, 
All the toils of the road she beguiled; 
And with song in a language mysterious she 
lulled 
On her bosom the'wayfaring Child. 


When the gipsy anon in her Ethiop hand 
Placed the infant’s diminutive palm, 
Oh ’twas fearful to see how the features she 
scanned 
Of the Babe in His slumber so calm! 
Well she noted each niark and each furrow that 
crossed 
O’er the tracings of destiny line; 
“Whence came ye!” she cried in astonis*:ment lost, 
“For this child is of lineage divine.” 
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“From the village of Nazareth,” Joseph replied, 
“Where we dwelt in the land of the Jew; 

We have fled from a tyrant, whose garment is dyed 
In the gore of the children he slew; 

We were told to remain ’till an angel’s command 
Should appoint us the hour to return, 

But ‘till then we inhabit the foreigner’s land, 
And in Egypt we make our sojourn.” 


“Then tarry with me,” cried the gipsy in joy, 
“And ye make of my dwelling your home; 
Many years have I prayed that the Israelite boy 
(Blessed hope of the Gentiles) would come.’ 

And she kissed both the feet of the infant, and knelt, 
And adored Him at once;—then a smile ; 
Lit the face of His Mother, who cheerfully dwelt 

With Her host on the banks of the Nile. 


The Yarn of the NE Bi idaticnesscenersiansss6veen W. S. Gilbert 


‘Twas on the shores that round our coast 
From Deal to Ramsgate span, 

That I found alone, on a piece of stone, 
An elderly naval man. 


His hair was weedy, his beard was long, 
And weedy and long was he, 

And I heard this wight on the shore -recite 
In a singular minor key. 


“Oh, I am a cook and a captain bold, 
And the mate of the Nancy brig, 


And a bo'’sun tight, and a midshipmite, . 


And the crew of the captain’s gig.” 


And he shook his fists and he tore his hair, 
‘Till I really felt afraid; 
For I couldn’t help thinking the man had been 
drinking, 
And so I simply said: 


“QO elderly man, it’s little I know 
Of the duties of men of the sea, 
And I'll eat my hand if I understand 
How you can possibly be 


“At once a cook and a captain bold, 
And the mate of the Nancy brig, 

And a bo’sun tight, and a midshipmite, 
And the crew of the captain’s gig.’ 


Then he gave a hitch to his trousers, which 
Is a trick all seamen larn, 

And having got rid of a thumping quid, 
He spun this painful yarn: 


‘’Twas in the good ship Nancy Bell 
That we sailed to the Indian Sea, 
And there on a reef we came to grief, 

Which has often occurred to me. 


“And pretty nigh all o’ the crew was drowned 
(There was seventy-seven 0’ soul), 

And only ten of the Nancy’s men 
Said ‘Here!’ to the muster-roll. 


“There was me, and the cook, and the captain bold, 


And the mate of the Nancy brig, 
And the bo’sun tight, and the midshipmite, 
And the crew of the captain’s gig. 


“For a month we’d neither wittles nor drink, 
Till a-hungry we did feel, 

So we drawed a lot and, accordin’ shot 
The captain for our meal. 


“The next lot fell to the Nancy’s mate, 
And a delicate dish he made; 

Then our appetite with the midshipmite 
We seven survivors stayed. 


“And then we murdered the bo’sun tight, 
And he much resembled pig; 

Then we wittled free, did the cook and me, 
On the crew of the captain’s gig. 


“Then only the cook and me was left 
And the delicate question ‘Which 
Of us two goes to the kettle?’ arose, 

And we argued it out as sich. 


“For I loved that cook as a brother, I did, 
And the cook he worshiped me; 

But we’d both be blowed if we’d either be stowed 
In the other chap’s hold, you see. 


““T’ll be eat if you dines off me,’ say Tom, 
“Yes, that,’ says I, ‘you'll be!’ 

‘I’m boiled if I die, my friend,’ quoth I, 
And ‘Exactly so,’ quoth he. 


“Says he, ‘Dear James, to murder me 
Were a foolish thing to do,’ 

For don’t you see that you can’t cook me, 
While I can—and will—cook you!’ 


“So he boils the water, and take$ the salt 
And the pepper in portions true 

(Which he never forgot), and some chopped shalot, 
And some sage and parsley, too. 


“*Come here,’ says he, with a proper pride, 
Which his smiling features tell, 

‘*Twill soothing be if I let you see 
How extremely nice you'll smell!’ 


“And he stirred it round and round and round, 
And he sniffed at the foaming froth, 

When I ups with his heels and smothers his squeals 
In the scum of the boiling broth. 


“And I eat that cook in a week or less, 
And—as I eating be 

The last of his chops, why I almost drops, 
For a wessel in sight I see. 


“And I never larf, and I never smile, 
And I never lark nor play, 

But I sit and croak, and a single joke 
I have—which is to say: 


“Oh, I am a cook and a captain bold, 
And the mate of the Nancy brig. 
And a bo’sun tight. and a midshipmite, 
And the crew of the captain’s gig!” 


Oh! Breathe Not His Name...........000020 es cece cence Thomas Moore 


Oh, breath not his name, let it sleep in the shade, 

Where cold and unhonor’d his relics are laid: 

Sad, silent. and dark be the tears that we shed. 

As the night-dew that falls on the grass o’er his 
head. 


But the night-dew that falls, though in silence it 
weeps, 

Shall brighten with verdure the grave where he 
sleeps; 

And the tear that we shed, though in secret it rolls, 

Shall long keep his memory green in our souls. 
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Current Literary Thought and Opinion 


An English View of Whitman,.......seceeeeseveee Guardian (London) 


We have no space to discuss at all fully the 
question of Whitman’s poetic greatness. But 
what puzzles his English admirers, even those 
most conscious of his weak points, is that Ameri- 
can criticism seems so often unaware that, with all 
his faults, he is the one great original force which 
American literature has produced. We may place 
Longfellow, Whittier, and the rest, high or low, 
as we please; in any case, the one thing certain 
about them is that they belong to the old literary 
stock of Europe. Their way of looking at things 
has, in each case, plenty of English parallels. The 
thing we notice about Whitman is that his way of 
looking at things is entirely new. It is, no doubt, 
above all, his own; but we shall also believe, in 
spite of Mr. Wendell, that it is also American. 
And here, perhaps, Englishmen are better judges 
than any American, especially a Harvard pro- 
fessor, can be. We are outside America and can 
read its larger characteristics more plainly than 
those who are inside and can see only what hap- 
pens to be nearest to themselves. . . . 

We think that there are three things about 
Whitman which ought to be plain to every open- 
minded lover of literature. He is, first of all, the 
man of the largest and deepest poetic vision pro- 
duced by America. And his way of looking at 
things is a new way; that is the second point of 
importance. And the third is that this way of 
looking at things is one which could only have 
come to a citizen of the United States. 

Now, to all these points, many Americans are 
entirely or partially blind. Whitman has plenty 
of faults, of course; above all, that of thinking 
that everything of every sort that came into his 
head was worth saying and that any words would 
do to say itin. But his faults are on the surface; 
no one can miss them, least of all a professor of 
English. And it is a poor and narrow conception 
of what the English language and English poetry 
can be and can do that allows Whitman’s verbal 
eccentricities and vulgarities to hide the central 
facts about him, which are that he has written 
a few poems which are among the noblest of the 
century, and that in his whole poetic attitude he 
is the greatest original force that has uttered 
itself in verse since the death of Wordsworth. He 


- is the seer of the new world, the discoverer of 


poetry where even Wordsworth could not dis- 
cover it, in the seething, sordid life of great 
modern cities, where the rest of us can only see 
incredible ugliness. 


The Erse Revival....... Justin Me arthy........: Literature (London) 


It is no part of my purpose to enter into any 
consideration of the various causes which during 
so many generations and even centuries combined 
to bring about the almost total neglect and for a 
time the actual suppression of Ireland’s ancient 
literature. We have now arrived at a period 
of the world’s history when the Anglo-Saxon him- 
self may be expected to feel a genuine interest in 
every effort to bring into the light of day the 
buried treasures of Irish poetry, romance and 
history. The most casual stranger visiting Ire- 
land, if only he have a mind and heart open to 
artistic impression, must see in the ruined castles 
and abbeys which meet his eye everywhere 
throughout the island, must hear in the legends 
and stories which cannot but reach him on his 
way, must find in the mountains, the lakes and 
the rivers,.must feel in the very atmosphere of 
the island evidences enough that he is passing 
through a country which must have had a litera- 
ture distinctively its own. If he looks for evi- 
dence of a more literal and practical order he can 
find it amply and even lavishly set forth in the 
priceless literary records which for all that has 
come and gone are still preserved in the Irish 
capital. Now I venture to think that there is no 
living Englishman of intelligence—Mr. Podsnap 
I believe has been dead this some time—who 
would not welcome any effort toward a revival 
of the study of that long neglected literature. So 
far as Irishmen are concerned I think it is little 
short of a disgrace to most of us that we should 
have found time and opportunity, or should have 
time and opportunity found for us and forced 
upon us, to study the ancient literature of so 
many other countries to the total neglect of our 
own. Most of us are fairly well acquainted with 
the stories which Homer has to tell us, with the 
plots and personages of the great Greek dramas, 
with the Thousand and One Nights, with the 
Nibelung legend, with the companionships of 
King Arthur’s Round Table, and with Roland and 
Oliver, and we know nothing except what a few 
words from Moore or from Mangan may suggest 
to us about the early poetry, romance and legends 
of our own country. 

I have read with great satisfaction the letter 
lately addressed by a patriotic Irishman and a 
distinguished soldier, Sir William Butler, to one 
of the local divisions of the Gaelic League in 
which he describes the work of the League as “a 
truly noble labor.” “You are opening,” Sir Wil- 
liam Butler goes on to say, “the long-choked 
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springs of a pure and beautiful knowledge, and 
by offering to a national mind, which has always 
been hungry to learn the revived art, music and 
literature of its own, you are raising the surest 
barrier against the depraving influence—I might 
say the soul-destroying poison—of the modern 
bookstall.” I may be allowed to indulge in the 
fond hope that the modern bookstall is not quite 
such a store of poison as Sir William Butler 
describes it, for I have many highly esteemed 
friends, men and women, whose works are to 
be found at every railway station and in every 
circulating library, and I cannot help believing 
that the reading of their books has done much 
good for most of us. But I can cordially agree 
with Sir William Butler in believing that we all 
want other literature besides that which even 
the best selected of modern bookstalls can supply, 
and I am convinced that Irishmen and Irish- 
women could hardly be better occupied than in 
looking back through the waves of time for the 
long faded gtories of literature they cover. 

The long lost treasure caves of Irish literature 
contain wonders of romance and legend and 
poetry which would open to every intelligent 
mind new visions of beauty, idealism and imagin- 
ation. 

The Gaelic literature has peculiarities, qualities 
and charms which are not to be found in the 
literature of any other race. Study the classical 
works of Greece and Rome, of the Eastern world 
so far as we know anything about its classics, of 
England, of France, of Germany, and you will 
have left much undiscovered and untouched which 
you would.not willingly miss if you have neglect- 
ed to learn something about the classics of native 
Irish literature. 

If the Gaelic League can thoroughly arouse us 
all to a sense of what we have lost and are losing 
by our indifference to what the Irish language 
has done for us, we shall all find that a new 
world of wonder has opened upon us of whose 
existence we had not in our former days the 
slightest conception. So far as Ireland is con- 
cerned I do not thing it is by any means too much 
to-expect that those of the coming generations 
who have intelligence and taste enough to make 
themselves acquainted with the literature of Eng- 
land, France and Germany will as a matter of 
course make themselves acquainted with the lit- 
erature of their own country as well. Irishmen 
are as a rule rather quick at the learning of lan- 
guages, and there must be something in the genius 
and construction of the language belonging to 
one’s own native country which ought to help 
him to a more easy mastery of it than if it were 
some absolutely foreign tongue. Whether Irish 
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is ever to become a familiarly spoken language 
in Ireland I do not venture to say, but I think the 
Irish revival movement will have accomplished 
a splendid success if it only succeeds in making 
intelligent Irishmen and Irishwomen as well ac- 
quainted with the romance and the poetry of the 
language which was once the living tongue of 
their own country as they are now expected to be 
with the romance and the poetry of England, 
France and Germany. 





Love in Modern Fiction ........... Richard Burton......+... Book Buyer 


It would appear that novelists, by an uncon- 
scious reaction perhaps, or it may be with the 
feeling that even a theme so central and dom- 
inant as this can be overworked, have tempor- 
arily, at least; relegated love to a place nearer 
the circumference of the circle and for the nonce 
are finding their stimulus elsewhere. A _ plain 
sign of this is the recrudescence of the story of 
adventure. Fighting instead of loving furnishes 
the attraction, and plot takes the place of erotic 
emotion. During the past few years the tale of 
objective incident and action in English fiction 
has all but pre-empted the field; a significant 
change of theme, indeed. To be sure, love is 
often admitted into these narratives, but the point 
is that as a motive it is subsidiary to the major 
appeal. A striking example is given us in the 
work of the two writers of English fiction, con- 
fessedly leaders in contemporary literature. I 
refer to Stevenson and Kipling. Neither of them 
has awarded to love the old-time traditional post 
of honor. 

The rejuvenescence of romance which has been 
so noticeable in England within the past half- 
dozen years, the revival of the historical novel 
both there and in the United States, also stand - 
for a mood which, while it does not necessarily 
exclude the treatment of love, at least looks more 
naturally to objective incident and bellicose ac- 
tion for its subject-material. It may, then, fairly 
be postulated from present indications that the 
love theme, traditionally so central, and illum- 
inating the course of English fiction from Field- 
ing to Meredith, will be in the future not elim- 
inated, but handled in conjunction with and sub- 
ordinate to the modern interests which have so 
vastly extended the content of the novel in our 
time. Or is it saner prophecy to declare that, 
by a natural law of reaction, the novelists of the 
dawning century will come back to the older 
assumption, reinstating the love that is, after all, 
the light of life in its old-time queenship? 

It must. be remembered that the representa- 
tion of love varies with nationality. The eten- 
dency in English fiction to remove this motive 
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from its supreme position is by no means typical 
of the European literatures. The Latin races, 
as a whole, for example, incline still to make fic- 
tional interest dependent upon love, and usually 
upon love sensual. Mr. Crawford, writing of the 
brilliant young Italian, d’Annunzio, remarks that 
in his country “the love motive predominates to 
an extent that sober Northern natures cannot 
realize.” Of Spain this is also true though to a 
less degree. In France, however, a land always 
sensitively in the van of intellectual and social 
progress, the prevalence of the novel of passion 
is by no means what it was a few years ago. Yet 
it is in fiction of our own tongue that the revolt 
from the tyranny of love as an all-absorbing 
theme can be traced most convincingly. And it 
seems to me that this is a testimonial to the in- 
spiring breadth and variety of English novels. 
Sneers have been plenty in respect of the narrow 
prudery of the life-view expressed in these narra- 
tives; but unwillingness to treat of the bestial 
aspects of love is no whit narrower than the un- 
willingness to admit the other main interests and 
passions of mankind. In this admission our fic- 
tion leads, and so far as it goes, such leadership 
is a proof, not of narrowness, but of breadth; of 
a truer insight and a finer sense of proportion in 
looking out upon the great human show. 





The Literature of Failure ........0.ccceeeeveseeees Academy (London) 

What do we mean by success and failure? By 
success is commonly meant success in certain 
directions and by failure is meant failure in cer- 
tain directions. But when our eyes fall on the 
compass, we learn how many good courses we do 
not steer, and how many good cargoes we do not 
carry. And then we learn to cherish the stories 
of those who timidly sailed the narrow seas, or 
never put to sea at all, being wrecked at their 
moorings, where they had spent their hour in 
choosing a too costly freight. And this homage 
is not merely what ought to be, but what is. Men 
long ago found out that success is not all suc- 
cess, but is more usually a fruit forced at the 
expense of stem and leafage. And so they have 
turned, sooner or later, to the finely organized 
men and women who have had to spread their 
hands and exclaim: 


Well now I doe plainly see 
This world and I shall ne’er agree. 


To such the word failure can be applied only in 
a prepared and guarded sense. But they have 
all been men who have declined to make the 
quick and customary terms with life; who in- 
sisted on a wide survey and a lengthy debate; 
and who, preferring honest perplexity to a violent 
solution, have year by year diluted their careers 
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in that of the universe. They have been men of 
all temperaments, and their behaviors have been 
various as their blood. They have composed 
themselves like Horace, and hit back like Byron; 
they have been wise like Montaigne, and dan- 
gerous like Heine; they have fretted like Hazlitt, 
and kept doves like Edward FitzGerald; they 
have striven like Matthew Arnold, and lost heart 
like Amiel; they have lived in the woods like 
Thoreau, and in cities like Mark Rutherford; they 
have sat still like Emily Bronté, and fluttered 
broken wings like Marie Bashkirtseff. But they 
have all had leisure to study life and books and 
themselves, and to be touched to fine, if wayward 
issues. They have by choice or compulsion been 
tasters of life, connoisseurs of happiness. They 
have carried our own moods further than we 
have done, so that we are charmed and touched 
by the portrayal of our obscurer selves. Reading 
their books, we are sentimental by proxy, and 
despise money while making it. We call for jugs 
of wine in the wilderness, and hurry home to 
work. These specialists in indecision have not 
thought, read, and kept journals without storing 
up the very nutriment we want in our own brief- 
er, meaner moments of oppression. 

We are not arguing that Amiel’s is a tonic 
book; but it is a book which may be a tonic 
to those who will have it so. Its loyalty, its 
humility, and its sweetness are past expression. 
And with all its divagations it is a consistent 
whole, revealing from its first page to its last 
the Amiel whose one success is this record of his 
failure. The same consistency is found in Marie 
Bashkirtseff’s journals and, assuredly, in Edward 
FitzGerald’s Letters. To speak of FitzGerald as 
of a man who only half fulfilled himself seems 
to us ingrate and impious; nor do we know how 
anyone can so speak of him who has read the 
Letters through, following him year by year with 
sympathy. If by any effort which he did not 
make FitzGerald could have left us a finer legacy 
than the letters which he wrote from Woodbridge 
to his friends, then, doubtless, he fell short of his 
powers. But who can prove this? And if it were 
so, shall we even mention this “if” in the presence 
of the known good he has left us? For profit and 
delight the Letters are exquisite; let us rejoice 
that we were born to read them. We would 
rather dwell on the opulence of such lives as 
Amiel’s and FitzGerald’s than on their incom- 
pleteness, especially when we find that the sense 
of incompleteness, felt by themselves, has accent- 
ed and humanized all their work. The men and 


women of whom we speak are not pattern beings, 
but fountains of suggestion from which to drink 
with discreet and grateful lips. We do not come 
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to them to seek direction, but to match and under- 
stand our moods; not to adopt experiences, but to 
observe results. It is one of the functions of 
literature to relieve us of sentiments which are 
ours, but in us are not vital or permanent. We 
go, say, to Byron, and find them vital and per- 
manent in him. We roll his words on our tongue 
—words, it may be, as little profitable, yet in turn 
as sincere and in all of us as recurrent as these: 
Ecclesiastes said that all is vanity— ; 

Most modern preachers say the same, or show it 
By their examples of true Christianity; ; 

In short, all know, or very soon may know it; 
And in this scene of all-confessed inanity, 

By saint, by sage, by preacher, and by poet, 
Must-I restrain me through the fear of strife, 
From holding up the Nothingness of fife? 


The Analysis of 
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An indulgence from which we pass, satisfied, to to- 
day’s task of upholding the somethingness of life. 

The literature of failure is helpful because 
it is an inventory of life made by lookers-on, 
rather than by groove-bound actors. It shows 
life more various and rhythmical than we see it 
in the street. If in our enjoyment of such litera- 
ture we seem to reap where we have not sowed, 
and gather where we have not strawed, there is 
yet no self-reproach. That vanishes with the 
conviction that, after all, lives like Amiel’s or 
Marie Bashkirtseff’s or Mark Rutherford’s have 
satisfactions all their own—brimming moments, 
blessed releases, sudden ineffable calms, not to 
count a host of ministering whims and vanities. 


Literary Passion” 


By Gerald Stanley Lee 


It is one of the supreme literary excellencies 
of the Bible that, until the other day almost, it 
had never occurred to anyone that it is literature 
at all. It has been read by men and women, and 
children and priests and popes, and kings and 
slaves and the dying of all ages, and it has come 
to them not as a book, but as if it were something 
happening to them. 

It has come to them as nights and mornings 
come, and sleep and death—as one of the great, 
simple, infinite experiences of human life. It has 
been the habit of the world to take the greatest 
works of art, like the greatest works of God, in 
this simple and straightforward fashion—as great 
experiences. If a masterpiece really is a master- 
piece, and rains and shines its instincts on us as 
masterpieces should, we do not think whether it is 
literary or not, any more than we gaze on moun- 
tains and stop to think how sublimely scientific, 
radically geological, and logically chemical they 
are. These things are true about mountains, and 
have their place. But it is the nature of a moun- 
tain to insist upon its own place—to be an ex- 
perience first and to be as scientific and geologi- 
cal and chemical as it pleases afterward. It is 
the nature of anything powerful to be an experi- 
ence first and to appeal to experience. When 
we have time, or when the experience is over, a 
mountain or a masterpiece can be analyzed—the 
worst part of it; but we cannot make a master- 
piece by analyzing it; and a mountain has never 
been appreciated by pounding it into trap, quartz, 
and conglomerate; and it still holds good, as a 
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general principle, that making a man appreciate 
a mountain by pounding it takes nearly as long as 
making the mountain, and is not nearly so worth 
while. : 

One would be inclined to suppose, looking at 
the matter abstractly, that all students and teach- 
ers of literature would take it for granted that the 
practise of making a dispassionate criticism of a 
passion would be a dangerous practise for any 
vital and spontaneous nature—certainly the last 
kind of practise that a student of the art of poetry 
(that is, the art of literature, in the essential 
sense) would wish to make himself master of. 
The first item in a critic’s outfit for criticizing 
a passion is having one. It goes with another 
significant fact—the assumption, in most courses 
of literature as at present conducted, that a little 
man (that is, a man incapable of a great pas- 
sion), who is not even able to read a book with a 
great passion in it, can somehow teach other peo- 
ple to read it. 

It is not necessary to deny that analysis occa- 
sionally plays a valuable part in bringing a pupil 
to a true method and knowledge of literature, but 
unless the analysis is inspired, nothing can be 
more dangerous to a pupil under his thirtieth 
year, even for the shortest period of time, or more 
likely to move him over to the farthest confines 
of the creative life, or more certain, if continued 
long enough, to set him forever outside all power 
or possibility of power, either in the art of litera- 
ture, or in any of the other arts. 

The first objection to the analysis of one of 
Shakespeare’s plays as ordinarily practised in 
courses of literature is that it is of doubtful value 
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to nine hundred and ninety-niné pupils in a thous- 
and—if they do it. The second is, that they can- 
not do it. The analyzing of one of Shakespeare’s 
plays requires more of a commonplace pupil than 
Shakespeare required of himself. The apology 
that is given for the analyzing method is, that the 
process of analyzing a work of Shakespeare’s will 
show the pupil how Shakespeare did it, and that 
by seeing how Shakespeare did it he will see how 
to do it himself. 

In the first place, analysis will not show how 
Shakespeare did it, and in the second place, if it 
does, it will show that he did not do it by analysis. 
In the third place—to say nothing of not doing 
it by analysis—if he had analyzed it before he did 
it, he could not have analyzed it afterward in the 
literal and modern sense. In the fourth place, 
even if Shakespeare were able to do his work by 
analyzing it before he did it, it does not follow 
that undergraduate students can. Flocks of them 
can be seen with the shining in their faces year 
after year, term after term, almost anywhere on 
the civilized globe, doing this very thing—doing 
it under the impression that they are learning 
something, and not until the shining in their faces 
is gone will they be under the impression that 
they have learned it (whatever it is) and that 
they are educated.’ . 

The fact that the analytic mind is establishing 
itself, in a greater or less degree, as the sentinel 
in college life of the entire creative literature 
of the world is a fact with many meanings in it. 


‘It means not only that there are a great many 


minds like it in literature, but that a great many 
other minds—nearly all college-educated minds— 
are being made like it. It means that unless the 
danger is promptly faced and acted upon the next 
generation of American citizens can neither ex- 
pect to be able to produce literature of its own, 
nor to appreciate or enjoy literature that has been 
produced. It means that another eighteenth cen- 
tury is coming to the world; and, as the analysis 
is deeper than before and more deadly-clever with 
the deeper things than before, it is going to be the 
longest eighteenth century the world has ever seen 
—generations with machines for hands and feet, 
machines for minds, machines outside their minds 
to enjoy the machines inside their minds with— 
every man with his information-machine to be 
cultured with, his religious machine to be good 
with, and his private analysis machine to be 
beautiful with—shall take his place in the world 
—shall add his soul to the Machine we make a 
world with. For every man that is born on the 
earth one more joy shall be crowded out of it— 
one more analysis of joy shall take its place— 
go round and round under the stars—dew, dawn, 
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aud darkness—until it stops. How a sunrise is 
made and why a cloud is artistic and how pines 
should be composed in a landscape—all men shall 
know. We shall criticise the technique of thun- 
der-storms. “And what is a sunset after all?” 
The reflection of a large body on rarified air. 
Through analyzed heaven and over analyzed fields 
it trails its joylessness around the earth. 

Time was, when the setting of the sun was the 
playing of two worlds upon a human being’s life 
on the edge of the little day—the blending of 
sense and spirit for him, earth and heaven, in the 
still west. His whole being went forth to it. He 
watched with it and prayed and sang with it. In 
its silent presence his soul walked down to the 
stars. Out of the joy of his life, the finite sorrow 
and the struggle of his life he gazed upon it. 
It was the portrait of his infinite self. Every 
setting sun that came to him was a compact with 
Eternal Joy. The Night itselfi—his figure faint 
before it in the flicker of the East—whispered 
to him, “Thou also—hills and heavens around 
thee—hills and heavens within thee—oh, Child of 
‘Time—Thou also art God!” 

“Ah me! How I could love! My soul doth 
melt”—cries Keats— 

Ye deaf and senseless minutes of the day 
And thou old forest, hold ye this for true, 
There is no lightning, no authentic dew 

But in the eye of love: there’s not a sound, 
Melodious howsoever, can confound 

The heavens and the earth to such a death 

As doth the voice of love; there’s not a breath 
Will mingle kindly with the meadow air, 


Till it has panted round. and stolen a share 
Of passion from the heart. 


John Keats and William Shakespeare wrote 
masterpieces because they had passions, spiritual 
experiences, and the daily habit of inspiration. 
In so far as these masterpieces are being truth- 
fully taught they are taught by teachers who 
themselves know the passion of creation. They 
teach John Keats and William Shakespeare by 
rousing the same passions and experiences in the 
pupil that Keats and Shakespeare had, and by 
daily appealing to them. — 

Four men stood before God at the end of The 
First Week, watching Him whirl His little globe. 
The first man said to Him, “Tell me how you did 
it.” The second man said, “Let me have it.” The 
third man said, “What is it for’? The fourth 
man said nothing, and fell down and worshiped. 
Having worshiped he rose to his feet and made 
a world himself. ’ 

These four men have been known in history 
as the Scientist, the Man of Affairs, the Philos- 
opher, and the Artist. They stand for the four 
necessary points of view in reading books. 
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Most of the readers of the world are content 
to be partitioned off, and having been duly set 
down for life-in one or the other of these four 
divisions of human nature, they take sides from 
beginning to end, with one or the other of these 
four men. It is the distinction of the scholar 
of the highest class in every period, that he de- 
clines to do this. In so far as he finds each of 
the four men taking sides against each other 
he takes sides against each of them in behalf of 
all. He insists on being able to absorb knowl- 
edge, to read and write in all four ways. If he 
is a man of genius as well as a scholar, he insists 
on being able to read and write, as a rule, in all 
four ways at once; if his genius is of the lesser 
kind—two or three ways at once. The eternal 
books are those that stand this four-sided test. 
They are written from all of these points of view. 
They have absorbed into themselves the four 
moods of creation morning. It is thus that they 
bring the morning back tous. . . 

A masterpiece is a book that can only be read 
by a man who is a master in some degree of the 
things the book is master of. The man who has 
mastered taings the most is the man who can 
make those things. The man who makes things is 
the artist. He has bowed down and worshiped 
and he has arisen and stood before God and creat- 
ed before Him, and the spirit of the Creator is in 
him. To take the artist’s point of view—the 
creative point of view—is to take the point of 
view that absorbs and sums up the others. The 
supremacy and comprehensiveness of this point 
of view is a matter of fact rather than argument. 
The artist is the man who makes the things that 
Science and Practical Affairs and Philosophy are 
merely about. 

Human life around t us, trudging along in its 
anger, sorrow, or bliss, wonders what this thing 
is that is being done, and has a vague and trou- 
bled respect.for it; but it is to be noted that it 
buys and reads the books (and that it has always 
bought and read the books) of those who have 
not done it, and who are not doing it—those 
who, standing in the spectacle of the universe, 
have been sensitive to it, have had a mighty love 
in it, or a mighty hate, or a true experience, and 


who have laughed and cried with it through the | 


hearts of their brothers. 

In proportion as it is great, ‘literature is ad- 
dressed to all of a man’s body and to all of his 
soul, It matters nothing how much a man may 
know about books, unless the pages of them play 
upon his senses while he reads, he is not physic- 
ally a cultivated man, a gentleman, or scholar 
with his body. Unless books play upon all his 
spiritual and mental sensibilities when he reads, 
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he cannot be considered a cultivated man, a gen 
tleman, and a scholar in his soul. It is the 
essence of all great literature that it makes its 
direct appeal to sense perceptions permeated with 
spiritual suggestion. 

To be educated in the great literatures of the 
world is to be trained in the drawing out in one’s 
own body and mind of the physical and mental 
powers of those who write great literatures. Cul- 
ture is the feeling of the induced current—the 
thrill of the lives of the dead—the charging the 
nerves of the body and powers of the spirit with 
the genius that has walked the earth before us. 
In the borrowed glories of the great for one 
swift and passing page we walk before heaven 
with them, breathe the long breath of the cen- 
turies with him, know the joy of the gods and 
live. The man of genius is the man who gives 
literally himself. He makes every man a man 
of genius for the time being. He exchanges souls 
with us and for one brief moment we are great, ° 
we are beautiful, we are immortal. We are vis- 
ited with our possible selves. Literature is the 
transfiguring of the senses in which men are 
dwelling every day and of the thoughts of the 
mind in which they are living every day. It is 
the commingling of one’s life in one vast network 
of sensibility, communion and eternal comrade- 
ship with all the joy and sorrow, taste, odor, and 
sound, passion of men and love of women and 
worship of God, that ever has been on the earth, 
since the watching of the first night above the 
earth, or since the look of the first morning on it, 
when it was loved for the first time by a human 
life. 

A true and classic book is always the history 
some human soul has had in its tent of flesh, 
camped out beneath the stars, groping for the 
thing they shine to us—trying to find a body for 
it. In the great, wide plain of wonder there they 
sing the wonder a little time to us, if we listen 
to it. Then they pass on to it. Literature is 
but the faint echo tangled in the centuries of 
this mighty, lonely singing of theirs, under the 
Dome of Life, in the presence of the things that 
books are about. The power to read a great book 
is the power to glory in these things, and to use 
that glory every day to do one’s living and read- 
ing with. Knowing what is in the book may be 
called learning, but the test of culture always is 
that it will not be content with knowledge unless 
it is inward knowledge. Inward knowledge is the 
knowledge that comes to us from behind the 
book, from living for weeks with the author until . 
his habits have become our habits—until God 
Himself, through days and nights and deeds and 
dreams, has blended our souls together. 
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Living English Poets: 4. Conan Doyle 


Dr. A. Conan Doyle was born in Edinburgh in 
1859. He went to school at Stonyhurst in Lan- 
cashire, then studied in Germany, and finally 
completed his medical education at the University 
of Edinburgh. He has been an extensive traveler, 
visiting Africa, the Arctic seas, and many parts 
of Europe. His first story was accepted when 
he was nineteen years old, and his first book, A 
Study in Scarlet, was sold outright for £25. Then 
came Micah Clarke, The Sign of the Four, The 
White Company—and so his reputation as one of 
the most popular English novelists was firmly 
established. It is said that Dr. Doyle’s detective 
stories were what first brought him to the atten- 
tion of Americans. That they rank with the best 
ever written is generally recognized. Although 
chiefly known as a story-teller, Dr. Doyle has 
been an occasional contributor of verse to the 
leading English and American magazines for 
years. A collection of verse was published in 
England several years ago and republished in this 
country, in 1898, by Doubleday, McClure & Co., 
under the“title Songs of Action. Many of his 
poems have never appeared in book form. The 
vivid imagination, clearness of expression, and 
intense interest that distinguish his prose are 
marked characteristics of his verse. The selec- 
tions reprinted here are chiefly from the Ameri- 
can edition of Songs of Action. 


MASTER. 


Master went a-hunting, 

When the leaves were falling; 

We saw him on the bridle path, 
We heard him gaily calling. 

“Oh, master, master, come you back, 

For I have dreamed a dream so black!” 
A glint of steel from bit and heel, 
The chestnut cantered faster, 

A red flash seen amid the green, 

And so good-by to master. 


Master came from hunting, 
Two silent comrades bore him; 
His eyes were dim, his face was white, 
The mare was led before him. 
“Oh, master, master, is it thus 
That you have come again to us?” 
I held my lady’s ice-cold hand, 
They bore the hurdle past her; 
Why should they go so soft and slow? 
It matters not to master. 


A HUNTING MORNING. 


Put the saddle on the mare, 
For the wet winds blow; 

There’s winter in the air, 
And autumn all below. 


For the red leaves are flying 

And the red bracken dying, 

And the red fox lying 
Where the oziers grow. 


Put the bridle on the mare, 
For my blood runs chill; 
And my heart, it is there, 
On the heather-tufted hill, 
With the gray skies o’er us, 
And the long-drawn chorus 
Of running pack before us 
From the find to the kill. 


Then lead round the mare, 

For it’s time that we began, 
And away with thought and care, 
Save to live and be a man. 
While the keen air is blowing, 
And the huntsman halloing, 

And the black mare going 
As the black mare can. 


THE BLIND ARCHER. 


Little boy Love drew his bow at a chance, 
Shooting down at the’ ballroom floor; 
He hit an old chaperon watching the dance, 
And oh! but he wounded her sore. 
“Hey, Love, you couldn’t mean that! 
Hi, Love, what would you be at?” 
No word would he say, 
But he flew on his way, 
For the little boy’s busy,and how could he stay? 


Little boy Love drew a shaft for sport 
At the soberest club in Pall Mall; 
He winged an old veteran drinking his port, 
And down that old veteran fell. 
“Hey, Love, you mustn’t do that! 
Hi, Love, what would you be at? 
This cannot be right! 
It’s ludicrous quite!” 
But it’s no use to argue, for Love’s out of sight. 


A sad-faced young clerk in a cell all apart 
Was planning a celibate vow; 
But the boy’s random arrow has sunk in his 
heart, 
And the cell is an empty one now. 
“Hey, Love, you mustn’t do that! 
i, Love, what would you be at? 
He is not for you, 
He has duties to do.” 
“But I am his duty,” quoth Love as he flew. 


The king sought a bride, and the nation had 
hoped 
For a queen without rival or peer. 
But the little boy shot, and the king has eloped 
With Miss No-one on nothing a year. 
“Hey, Love, you couldn’t mean that! 
Hi, Love, what would you be at? 
What an impudent thing 
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To make game of a king! 
“But I’m a king also,” cried Love on the wing. 
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Little boy Love grew pettish one day; 

“If you keep on complaining,” he swore, 
“Tl pack both my bow and my quiver away, 
And so I shall plague you no more.” 

“Hey, Love, you mustn’t do that! 
Hi, Love, what would you be at? 
You may ruin our ease, 
You may do what you please, 
But we can’t do without you, you sweet little 
tease!” 


THE OLD HUNTSMAN. 


There’s a keen and grim old huntsman 
On a horse as white as snow; 
Sometimes he is very swift 
And sometimes he is slow. 
But he never is at fault, 
For he always hunts at view, 
And he rides without a halt 
After you. 


The huntsman’s name is Death, 
His horse’s name is Time; 
He is coming, he is coming, 
As I sit and write this rhyme; 
He is coming, he is coming, 
As you read this rhyme I write; 
You can hear the hoofs’ low drumming 
Day and night. 


You can hear the distant drumming 
As the clock goes tick-a-tack, 

And the chiming of the hours 
In the music of his pack. 

You may hardly note their growling 
Underneath the noonday sun, 

But at night you hear them howling 
As they run. 


And they ‘never check or falter 
For they never miss their kill; 

Seasons change and systems alter, 
But the hunt is running still. 

Hark! the evening chime is playing, 
O’er the long gray town in peals; 
Don’t you hear the death-hound baying 

At your heels? 


Where is there an earth or burrow? 
Where a cover left for you? 

A year, a week, perhaps to-morrow 
Brings the Huntsman’s death halloo. 

Day by day he gains upon us, 
And the most that we can claim 

Is that when the hounds are on us 
We die game. 


And somewhere dwells the Master, 
By whom it was decreed; 

He sent the savage huntsman, 
He bred the snow-white steed. 

These hounds which run forever, 
He set them on your track; 

He hears you scream, but never 
Calls them back. 


He does not heed our suing, 
We never see his face; 

He hunts to our undoing, 
We thank him for the chase. 


We thank him and we flatter, 
We hope—because we must 

But have we cause? No matter! 
Let us trust! 





PENNARBY MINE, 


Pennarby shaft is dark and steep, 
Eight foot wide, eight hundred deep. 
Stout the bucket and tough the cord, 
Strong as the arm of Winchman Ford. 
“Never look down! 
Stick to the line!’ 
That was the saying of Pennarby mine. 


A stranger came to Pennarby shaft— 
Lord, to see how the miners laughed! 
White in the collar and stiff in the hat, 
With his patent boots and his silk cravat, 
Picking his way, 
Dainty and fine, 
Stepping on tiptoe to Pennarby mine. 


Touring from London, so he said. 
Was it copper they dug for? or gold? or lead? 
Where did they find it? How did it come? 
If he tried with a shovel might he get some? 
Stooping so much 
Was bad for the spine; 
And wasn’t it warmish in Pennarby mine? 





’Twas like two worlds that met that day 
The world of work and the world of play; 
And the grimy lads from the reeking shaft 
Nudged each other and grinned and chaffed 
“Got ’em all out!” 
“A cousin of mine!” 
So ran the banter at Pennarby mine. 


And Carnbrae Bob, the Pennarby wit, 
Told him the facts about the pit; 
How they bored the shaft till the brimstone 
smell 
Warned them off from tapping—well, 
He wouldn’t say what, 
But they took it as sign 
To dig no deeper in Pennarby’ mine. 


Then leaning over and peering in, 
He was pointing out what he said was tin 
In the ten-foot lode—a crash! a jar! 
A grasping hand and a splintered bar. 
Gone in his strength, 
With the lips that laughed— 
Oh, the pale faces round Pennarby shaft! 


Far down on a narrow ledge, 
They saw him cling to the crumbling edge. 
“Wait for the bucket! Hi, man! Stay! 
That rope ain’t safe! It’s worn away! 
He’s taking his chance, 
Slack out the line! 
Sweet Lord be with him!” cried Pennarby mine. 


“He’s got him! He has him! Pull with a will! 
Thank God! He’s over and breathing still. 
And he—Lord’s sakes now! What’s that? Well! 
Blowed if it ain’t our London swell. 

Your heart is right 
If your coat is fine: 
Give us your hand!” cried Pennarby mine. 
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A Year’s Literary Activity in Europe 


This article is condensed from the Atheneum 
(London). The various nations were reviewed re- 
spectively: Belgium, by Paul Fredericq, Bohemia 
by V. Tille, Denmark by Alfr. Ipsen, France by 
Jules Pravieux, Germany by Ernst Heilborn, Greece 
by S. P. Lambros, Holland by C. K. Elout, Hun- 
gary by Leopold Katscher, Italy by Guido Biagi, 
Norway by Chr. Brinchmann, Poland by Adam 
Belcikowski, Spain by Rafael Altamina, and Russia 
by Valerii Brinsov. 

Belgium 

M. Maeterlinck, who has won in a few years 
a European reputation, has produced “La Vie 
des Abeilles,’ a work of poetic philosophy. M. 
Georges Echoud, prosecuted not long ago on the 
ground that his writings: are immoral, is be- 
ginning again his “Faneuse d’Amour.” Other 
important books are: “Dans I’Ile” by M. Henri 
Maubel, ““Monseigneur le Mont Blanc” by M. Ed- 
mond Picard and “Les Délices du Brabant” by 
M. Sander Pierron. Among the collections of 
poetry are: “Petites Légendes” by M. Verhaeren, 
“L’Effort du Sol Natal” by M. Jules Sottiaux and 
“Les Poémes Agrestes” by M. Joseph Liesse. 

Contemporary authors are reviewed in the 
“Styles et Caractéres” of M. Georges Legrand 
and the “En Marge de quelques Pages” of M. 
Eugene Gilbert. In ancient history are the ex- 
cellent work of M. Henri Francotte, “L’Industrie 
dans la Gréce Ancienne” and “Clovis” by M. G. 
Kurth. National history, always a popular sub- 
ject, is represented by “Les Echevins de Liége” 
of M. Camille de Borman, “Le Soulévement de 
la Flandre Maritime en 1323-1328” of M. Henri 
Pirenne, “La Lettre de Foire 4 Ypres an XIII¢ 
Siécle” of M. G. des Marez and the “Liége et les 
Principautés Ecclésiastiques de l’Allemegne Occi- 
dentale.” 

In contemporary history and travel are “Les 
Boers et les Origines des Républiques Sud-Afri- 
caines” by M. Jules Leclercq, a study on “La 
Gréce Contemporaine” by Baron Guillaume, “Le 
Mexique” by Baron Moncheur, “Le Japon” by 
M. L. Eggermont and “La Chine en 1899” by M. 
Jules Duckerts. International law and compara- 
tive legislation are represented by the posthumous 
study of Emile Banning on “La Belgique au 
Point de Vue Militaire et International,” “La 
Constitution Internationale de la Belgique” by 
M. le Chevalier Descamps, three volumes by M. 
Emile Vandervelde entitled, “La Propriété Fon- 
ciére en Belgique,” “Le Collectivisme et 1’Evolu- 
tion Industrielle” and “La Croissance du Social- 
isme International,” and a profound study by M. 


Louis Varlez of “Les Salaires dans |’Industrie 
Cotonniére” at Ghent. 
* Turning to the Flemish writers, M. Victor Fris 
has produced ,a valuable work in his sketch of 
the economic condition of Flanders in the fifteenth 
century, MM. F. vanden Bergh and E. Corte- 
beeck have issued some memoirs on the French 
domination in Belgium (1792-1815) and M. J. 
van Vliebergh has studied the Reformation in the 
district between Ghent and Antwerp. In literary 
history may be noticed first the “History of the 
Literature of the Netherlands,” by M. Emile 
Deneef. MM. Coopman and Scharpé are con- 
tinuing their history of Flemish letters from 1830 
to the present day, and Mlle. Marie Belpaire has 
studied the romance of rural scenes in Flanders 
and abroad. Of the poets may be mentioned “In 
the Forest and. the Meadow” by M. Antoon 
Moortgat, “Verses” by M. Prosper van Langen- 
donck, “Ideals” by M. René de Clercq, and 
“Verses” by M. Herman Teirlinck. At the thea- 
tre the first place has been taken by the poignant 
realism of M. L. Scheltjens in his pieces “The 
Maker of Bricks” and “The Poachers.” M. A. 
Hendrikx has produced a lively sketch of man- 
ners at Ghent in “Triconie & Co.” Novels are 
especially abundant this year. By the side of two 
new writers of promise, Mlle. Anna Germonprez 
and M. Hendrik Coopman, may be placed two 
commendable performances of older hands: “Wal- 
ter Youth” by M. Omer Wattez, and “The Schrik- 
kel Family” by Hilda Ram. The principal novels 
of the year are “Summertide” and “Summerland” 
by Steyn Streuvels, which is the pen-name of M. 
Frank Lateur. 
Bohemia 

Bohemian literature has been undergoing a 
crisis of transition for several years; this appears 
just now very palpably in “belles-lettres,” and 
this year’s rather disappointing output does not 
point to any thorough change. The novel of the 
day has been influenced by foreign psychological 
and social romances. Among its representatives 
are “Lights of the Past” by Mr. Simacék, “Re- 
bellion” by Miss Bozena Kuneticka, and the “An- 
gelic Sonata” of Mr. Merhaut. Mr. Vrchlicky 
is to the front in both lyrical and dramatic com- 
position. “The Water Fairy,” a new opera by 
Mr. A. Dvorak, is mentioned here, partly for the 
sake of Mr. J. Kvapil’s libretto, which is dis- 
tinctly a literary work. 

Denmark 

The novelist, Prof. H. F. Ewald, has this last 

year added one work more to his long list by pub- 
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lishing his “Lisbeth Torbensdatter,” a story from 
the time of Christian I. Still further back goes 
the author of “Ale Langskjoegs Saga,” P. V. 
Hammer, who tries to reconstruct on an historic 
base life in Denmark as it was at the end of the 
ninth century. Carl Ewald has left the present 
day to tell a romantic tale of the time of Cromwell 
called “Crumlin,” and the young author, Svend 
Leopold, in his book “Enevold Brandt,” exhibits 
the Danish Court at the end of the eighteenth 
century. It is in poetry that is found the most 
valuable products of the year. In the first place 
I must mention a book of verse by Valdemar 
Rordam, “Den danske Tunge,” which contains 
some of the finest poems which have been written 
here of late. A rather popular note was struck 
by Mrs. Blicher-Clausen in her “Violin.” Ernst 
von der Recke has published a collection of poems, 
Sophus Michaélis “Livets Fest” (“The Feast of 
Life”), Otto C. Féns a volume called “Septem- 
ber,” and Aage Matthison-Hansen some yerses 
under the title of “Roses.” 


France 


One important fact has marked the theatrical 
year: the Comédie Frangaise has reopened its 
doors after the devastating fire. The new build- 
ing has been opened with a carefully prepared 
revival of M. Sardou’s celebrated piece “Patrie.” 

M. Paul Herview, with his new piece “La Course 
du Flambeau,” and M. Alfred Capus, who has 
brought two comedies the past years, “La Veine” 
and “La Petite Fonctionnaire,” have both achieved 
success on the stage. Many names, illustrious or 
celebrated, have to be mentioned in this year’s 
survey of the novelists. MM. Paul Bourget, Zola, 
André Theuriet, Rosny, Anatole France, and Pou- 
villon have all published works which have added 
to their success. No work of M. Bourget shows 
more clearly the influence of Taine than his 
novel “Un Homme d’Affaires.” His other novel, 
“La Fantéme,” is profound and beautiful. M. 
Zola’s new, book, “Travail,” is a vast poem cele- 
brating human labor. M. Theuriet has published 
two charming novels, “Illusions Fauchées” and 
“La Petite Derniére,’ while the book of M. 
France, “Monsieur Bergeret 4 Paris” is simply a 
masterpiece, like it predecessors. M. Pouvillon 
attacks a delicate question in his “Le Vceu d’étre 
Chaste.” Other novels are: “Le Chemin 
d’Amour” by M. Rosny, “La Carriére d’André 
Tourette” by M. Lucien Muhlfeld, “Une Flambée 
d’Amour” by M. Masson-Forestier, and “La Fleur 
de Joie” by Madame Daniel Lesueur. 

MM. van Bever and Paul Léautaud have is- 
sued this year, under the title of “Poétes d’Au- 
jourd’hui,” a volume of selected pieces. Our 
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great poet Sully-Prudhomme, in his “Testament 
Poétique” of this year, shows strong irritation 
against the innovators who are attempting to 
transform traditional metres. M. Mérat has 
produced in his “Vers le Soir” some charm- 
ing little poems in the old style. There is no 
symbolism left in the new work of M. Jean 
Moréas, “Les Stances,” but more of Ronsard than 
before. In a work of surprising erudition entitled 
“Le Théatre Frangais avant la Période Classique” 
M. Rigal studies the whole conditions of the thea- 
tre at the end of the sixteenth and beginning of 
the seventeenth century. M. Charles Hastings has 
published “Le Théatre Frangais et Anglais.” It 
is a conscientious historical account of the thea- 
tre in France and England. M. de Spoelberch 
de Lovenjoul writes literary history rather than 
criticism in his work “Sainte-Beuve Inconnu.” 
With English literature M. Blaze de Bury is con- 
cerned in “Les Romanciers Anglais Contempor- 
ains,” a collection of monographs on the English 
novelists of to-day. Books on history are numer- 
ous this year and all attest that it is the docu- 
ment, the fact, which arouses the curiosity of 
authors. The “Fouché” of M. Louis Madelin 
completes perfectly the series of memoirs on the 
revolutionary and imperial epochs. M. Madelin 
has gone to all the documents to strip this rest- 
less figure clear of legend. Among the memoirs 
those of General d’Andigné are unusually at- 
tractive. M. le Vicomte G. d’Avenel carries one 
further back with “La Noblesse Francaise sous 
Richelieu.” M. Henry Gauthier-Villars in “Le 
Mariage de Louis XV.” deals with events more 
recent and yet little known. MM. Paul and Vic- 
tor Margueritte bring one into the full light of 
contemporary history, with their now celebrated 
book, “Les Trongons du Glaive.” Studies politi- 
cal, social, economic, and philosophic, are very 
numerous this year, and in many cases of value. 
The “l‘roblémes Politiques du Temps Présent” 
of M. Emile Faguet follow his “Questions Poli- 
tiques,” and make with it a complete whole. With 
M. Théodore Ruyssen the region of pure philos- 
ophy is entered. His book on “Kant” aims only 
at presenting a clear and exact account of the 
Kantian philosophy. He analyzes the works of 
Kant in succession, but is not content with a dry 
“résumé.” M. Emile Boutmy, in his “Essai d’une 
Psychologie Politique du Peuple Anglais au 
X1IXéme Siécle,” studies the formation of the 
British character on lines similar to those of 
Taine. 
Germany 

Subjectivism begins once more to receive its 

due in German literature. And again to-day a 
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lyric strain is demanded for every description 
of literature. Gerhart Hauptmann meets this de- 
mand, although his new play “Michael Kramer” 
has been a failure on the stage. Subjective 
psychical experience is still more apparent in 
Ernst Rosmer’s new drama “Mutter Maria.” 
Ernst Rosmer is the pseudonym of a woman 
(Frau Elsa Bernstein), and it is woman’s deepest 
feeling that strnggles for expression in this fairy 
poem. In Sudermann’s new play “Johannis- 
feuer” the subjective element has evaporated into 
a somewhat faint impression of reminiscence. 
Aiter all, it is the cool, objective method that 
has scored the greatest stage success this year. 
Otto Erich Hartleben’s tragedy of an officer’s 
life, “Rosenmontag,” is little more than a dili- 
gent study of environment. But the life of Ger- 
man officers is effectively represented, the types 
are well observed and smartly drawn. Marie 
Ebner’s volume of short stories, “Aus Spath- 
erbsttagen,” constitutes perhaps the most im- 
portant appearance of the year. They treat of a 
great variety of subjects and deal. with the most 
various classes of society. Friedrich Spielhagen’s 
novel “Freigeboren” is his best work which he 
has given us. J. J. David, of Vienna, does not 
stand very far apart from Marie Ebner. His 
new collection of tales, “Die Troika,” produces in 
a marked degree the impression of power. 

Vienna is the true home of the impressionism 
of the New Romanticists. It is Arthur Schnitzler 
who has given the decisive impulse to its literary 
circle, and he is probably the most talented of its 
younger poets. In his new novel “Frau Bertha 
Garlan” he attempts to combine searching psy- 
chology with impressionism. This is also true of 
Lou Andreas-Salomé’s story “Ma.” The author 
as a personality is akin to Schnitzler, and the 
aim she sets before herself is not far distant from 
his. Of the younger writers, Ompteda is prob- 
ably the .one who creates with the least effort. 
He possesses the art of brilliant description and 
easy composition. 


It is a slender volume of poems that Hugo. 


Salus has published this year under the title of 
“Reigen”—short poems for the most part, which 
seek to express only a single phase of mood. 
The notes struck by Karl Henckell in his volume 
of poems “Neues Leben” are very different from 
those of his earlier works. He entered the arena 
of literature as a poet of sentiment, reveling in 
rhythmical excesses, a champion of the modern 
philosophy of life. His new poems sing of peace. 
Heyse, a quiet artist, delighting in beauty, re- 
veals in his “Jugenderinnerungen” the instinct of 
battle in his temperament. 


Greece 


Historical books have been numerous. Deme- 
trios Kamburoglus has published the third and 
last volume of his “History of Athens under the 
Turkish Dominion.” The “History of Gorty- 
nia,” by Takis Kandiloros, has merits as the work 
of a beginner, and useful material for the his- 
tory of Crete in the latest times is contained in 
the memoirs of Johannes Skaltsunis. A pretty 
piece of writing is the “History of Crete from the 
Earliest Times to the Present,” by the Cretan B. 
Psilakis. Stamatiades has published some docu- 
mentary sources for the history of Samos since 
the beginning of the nineteenth century. In arch- 
wzology may be noticed the history of the Greek 
Archeological Society and of the collections and 
excavations of the same by Panajotis Kayyadias. 
In the department of “belles-lettres” “The Heal- 
ing Plant of Love” by G. Drossinis, a really fine 
novel ; the tender collection of verses “Alabastra” 
by Johannes Polemis, and the substantial poems of 
S. Martzokis, seem most worthy of mention. 


Holland 


There has been one striking event in Dutch 
literature during the past year—the appearance 
of Steyn Streuvels. Though there is some fine 
work among the productions of Dutch authors, 
there is nothing like Streuvels’ “Lenteleven,” 
“Zonnetij,” and, above all, his “Zomerland.” In 
these series of short stories he is the true peas- 
ant’s poet. Psychology, culminating in absolute 
pathology, is exhibited in Van Eeden’s “Van de 
Koele Meren des Doods” (“The Limpid Lakes 
of Death”). The book is clever and interesting, 
but it does more honor to Van Eeden as a student 
of pathology than as a poet. Couperus, too, has 
gone back to psychology. His “Langs Lijnen 
van Geleidelijkheid” (a queer title, meaning 
something like “Along Lines of Graduality”) is a 
love drama without much action, though the 
brilliancy of the style makes it attractive. More 
sensation, however, was made by his “Stille 
Kracht” (“The Silent Power”). 

Also worth mentioning, perhaps, are Wagen- 
voort’s “Droomers” (“The Dreamers’) ; “Smart- 
en” (“Sorrows”), by Miss de Savornin Lohman; 
“Schuld” (“Guilt”), by La Chapelle Roobol, a 
clever book of the older school; and “Tragische 
Levens” (“Tragic Fates”), by Madame Kloos 
(Miss Reyneke van Stuwe). 

Of dramatists only two names deserve men- 
tion—those of Heyermans and De Koo. The 
former’s “Op Hoop van Zegen” (“Hoping for 
Luck”), had nearly as great a success as “Het 
Zevende Gebod.” De Koo, the author of “De 
Candidatuur van Bommel” and “Tobias Bolder- 
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man,” has contributed his third comedy to the 
stage, “Vier Ton.” 
Hungary 

The older among Hungarian leading novelists 
very rarely write stories nowadays. Kalman 
Mikszath, for instance, has not published anything 
but short stories for many years. At last, however, 
he has broken the silence with a two-volume 
novel, “A Strange Marriage.” This literary event 
—for such it may be considered, Mikszath being 
now recognized as the best of contemporary 
Hungarian novelists—is likely to be of especial 
interest abroad, as this author is at present, after 
Jokai, the one whose books are most widely trans- 
lated into foreign languages. Gyula Werner has 
manifested his talent afresh in “The Struggle of 
the Huns,” an historical romance of the Napol- 
eonic wars in Austria. Akos Pintér, a new writer, 
by his novel “A False Legend,” leads one to ex- 
pect high-class work from him in future. Three 
very popular writers have each printed two fresh 
volumes of fiction, all of which deserve attention. 
Istvan Barsony, in his “Swamp,” successfully 
- effects his transition from describer of nature to 
novelist. His new collection of stories, “A Chamel- 
eon Girl,” is as poetic as anything he has ever 
written. Dezs6é Malonyay’s two volumes are en- 
titled “That Ass Domokos” and “The Roaring 
Solitude.” Géza Gardonyi’s new publications are a 
novel—“Eger Stars,” and a volume of “Twelve 
Novelettes.” Old Jokai, in spite of his. seventy- 
six years, is still busy with his pen. His latest 
book, “Tombstone Album,” contains a number of 
his more recent short stories. However, the best 
of the collections of stories during the year is 
decidedly Ferencz Herczeg’s “Arianna,” contain- 
ing sixteen masterpieces. Sandor Brdédy pro- 
duced his first play, but it did not meet with the 
unprecedented welcome accorded Herczeg’s new 
drama, “Ocskay the Brigadier.” In poetry there 
is only one volume worth mentioning—Emil 
Makai’s “Poet's Fate,” a collection of fine verse 
combining mastery in rhyming with beauty of 
thought. 

As for literary history, three works have crea- 
ted a stir: Jokai’s autobiographical “Romance of 
My Life”; Prof. Béla Lazar’s “Yesterday, To- 
day, and To-morrow” (a number of essays on 
contemporary writers, chiefly Hungarian); and 
last, but really first, Prof. Alexander’s clever 
volume of “Diderot Studies.” The history of art 
is worthily represented by Tamas Szana’s “Hun- 
dred Years of the History of Hungarian Art.” 
History proper has produced a magnificent big 
work by Elek Benedek, the popular novelist and 
critic. The field of social politics has given us 
two remarkable books: Mor Gelléri’s “Struggle 
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Against Want of Employment,” and Rustem 
Vambéry’s “Criminological Demands.” 
italy 


Each year has its own new fancy. This year 
poets recite their own verses. The idea was 
started by Cesare Pascarella, a most original Ro- 
man poet. Pascarella began traveling about, re- 
citing his sonnets on “Villa Gloria,” “The Dis- 
covery of America,” etc. He met with triumphant 
success, a dual success as composer and as actor. 
Salvatore di Giacomo, whose Neapolitan strophes 
show the hand of a master, has seen his admirers 
increase by leaps and bounds. Among the ver- 
nacular poets must be named Neri Tanfucio, the 
author of those sonnets in Pisan dialect which 
appeared soon after 1870. 

Poetry can boast of two strong and original 
creations, “La Canzone di Garibaldi” by Gabriele 
d’Annunzio, and “Nerone” by Arrigo Boito. In 
fiction the harvest has been larger because the 
demand, too, is larger; still, few notable novels 
have seen the light: “Piccolo Mondo Moderno,” 
by Antonio Fogazzaro, has disappointed expecta- 
tion because it is inferior to “Piccolo Mondo 
Antico,” which attracted so much attention a 
couple of years ago. One of the greatest and 
most real successes has been obtained by Matilde 
Serao with her book “Suor Giovanna della 
Croce.” A few more titles are: “Liliana Vanni,” 
by Diego Angeli, a romance of passion; “La 
Signorina,” written by Girolamo Rovetta with 
his usual grate, and “Il Marchese di Roccaver- 
dina” by the Sicilian novelist, Luigi Capuana. 

Dante literature continues to hold the field. 
The “Biblioteca Storico-Critica,” published by 
G. L. Passerini and P. Papa, has included some 
excellent Dante monographs. The Dante lectures 
promoted by the Milanese Societa Dantesca Ital- 
iana have been printed under the title of “Arte, 
Scienza e Fede ai Tempi di Dante.” The “Lec- 
tura Dantis” reprints the best speeches delivered 
in the Sala di Dante or Or San Michele. The 
“Codice Diplomatico,” edited by Guido Biagi and 
Count Passerini, has retraced the history of the 
daughter of Dante, Beatrice, who was a nun in 
the convent of the Olivetans at Ravenna. 


Norway 


Amongst the new books of the last twelve 
months it is natural to mention first Bjérnstjerne 
Bjérnson’s new drama “Laboremus.” Viewed 
from the technical side, this piece of Bjérnson’s 
shows striking coincidences with the dramatic 


-formula invented by his colleague Ibsen, who 


has this year produced nothing. The third of 
the Norwegian older writers, Jonas Lie, brought 
out at Christmas a play, “Wullfie og Comp,” which 
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failed to make an impression. On the other hand 
two of the younger authors scored great suc- 
cesses; Peter Egge with his “Jacob og Kristofer” 
and Vilhelm Krag with his “Baldevin’s Bryllup. 
The dramatic success of the season, however, 
has been the sprightly farce “Bedstemor’s Gut.” 
Not quite so successful was Jakob B. Bull’s great 
historical play ‘“Tordenskjold.” Johan Bojer’s 
romance “Moder Lea,” deals with some burning 
questions of the day. In another tone, but equally 
clever and convincing, is Tryggve Andersen’s 
“Mod Kveld,” a minute analysis of the down- 
ward progress of a decadent. A decadent’s con- 
version to rest and peace by returning home is 
the theme of Thomas P. Krag’s “Hjem, Sange 
Piosa.” His brother Vilhelm Krag in the ro- 
mance “Isaac Seehuusen” relates the experiences 
of a young adventurer during the French Revolu- 
tion. Bernt Lie and Fréken Sossen Aubert make, 
in their respective novels, “Hildr” and’ “Fanny 
Ramm,” clever contributicns to the study of 
everyday character. Jens Tvedt has succeeded in 
his novel “Ramnagr6” in hitting the lighter tone 
which wins so many hearts, and Balthazar Schnit- 
ler made something of a sensation with his ro- 
mance “Norna.” The effect of Madame Minda 
Ramm’s “Overtro” is spoilt by its note of bitter- 
ness, while her husband, Hans E. Kinck, has won 
an assured triumph with his fanciful, powerful ro- 
mance “Fru Anny Porse,” which, for vigor of 
characterization and wealth of feeling, throws all 
the other books of the year into the shade. Still 
more remarkable for the intensity of its fervor 
and feeling is “En Prests Dagbog,” by the lately 
deceased Sigbjérn Obstfelder. 


Poland 


Sienkiewicz’s jubilee has been celebrated in his 
fatherland, and simultaneously his name has been 
re-echoed over almost the whole of the civilized 
world louder than that of any Polish author be- 
fore him. Recently another great historical novel 
by this belauded celebrity—“The Crusaders”—has 
been completed. This new work embraces a 
wider historical horizon than Sienkiewicz’s earlier 
romances of the same class. Next to this great 
romance should be mentioned E. Orzeszko’s new 
collection of stories, “The Mist,” although they 
do not rank among the best achievements of this 
clever author. 

As for lyric verse, it is almost startling to see 
how new writers continually arise. J. Pietrzycki 
with his “Poems,” J. Wierzbicki with his 
“Rhapsodies,” Lamary with his collection of 
lyrics “The Violets,” and especially L. Staff with 
his “Dreams of Dominion,” poems full of power- 
ful notes, are in the company of these fortunate 
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first appearances in poetry. Up to the present, 
however, M. Konopnicka is still our best poet 
since the death of Adam Asnyk. In her latest 
cycle of poems, “Italia,” she reproduces with ex- 
traordinary success the impressions made upon 
her in that classic land by art and nature. 

In dramatic literature there has been unusual 
activity and animation. Sienkiewicz himself has 
made the experiment in a little stage piece, “Mr. 
Zagloba as Match-maker,” but he has proved that 
talents which suffice to produce an excellent novel 
are not equal to producing a good comedy. Nor 
have the two well-known lyrists S. Rossowski 
and K. Tetmajer been happier in their historical 
pieces “Nawojka” and “Zawisza.” “The Wed- 
ding,” a fantastic drama by Wyspianski, has made 
the greatest sensation. Among the ranks of the 
modern S. Przybyszewski beyond question pos- 
sesses the most dramatic talent; his latest play is 
“The Golden Fleece.” 

‘ Spain 

Spain is discouraged by the disappearance with- 
in a brief interval of her most distinguished 
writers: Riafio, whose merits are well known to 
the whole English public; Balaguer, the historian 
of Catalonia; the Marquis of Valmar, one of our 
most eloquent “savants”; Campoamor, the most 
thoughtful poet that Spain produced in the nine- 
teenth century; and lastly, Leopoldo Alas, one ot 
the most cultivated of modern authors. These, 
and others less known beyond the Pyrenees, leave 
a great gap. 

Historical publications have been as numerous 
as ever. Sefior Fernandez Duro has produced 
the sixth instalment of his monumental compila- 
tion on the “Armada Espajiola,” which embraces 
the period from 1701 to 1758. Sefior Catalina 
Garcia has finished the second volume of his 
“Castilla y Leédn durante los reinados de Pedro 
I., Enrique II., Juan I., y Enrique III.,” and 
General Gomez Arteche the eleventh volume of 
his “Guerra de la Independencia,” as rich in 
documents as its predecessors. Among new vol- 
umes of the first importance may be mentioned 
two. The title of one is “Los trabajos geograficos de 
la Casa de Contratacion,” which as is well known 
was created in Seville in 1503 for the service of 
the American territories then being discovered. 
The other book is a “Contribucién al estudio de 
la historia primitiva de Espafia: el Derecho penal 
en Ibéria.” a 

Sefior Morayta has written a monograph upon 
the “Juventud de Castelar.” The study of local 
and provincial history still continues to flourish, 
and the chief works are “Don Jaime de Aragon, 
ultimo Conde de Urgel,” in which Sefion Giménez 
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has dissipated the legends that have accumulated 
round the competitor of Fernando I.; the first 
volume of “Historical Notes on Sarria,” by Sefior 
Carreras; “Los vizcondes de Bas en la isla de 
Cerdefia,” a monograph in Catalan by Sefior 
Miret; the third volume of the history of the 
cathedral of Santiago de Compostela, which Sefior 
Lopez Ferriero has brought out; “El real monas- 
terio de San Zoil,” a monograph on the famous 
Benedictine house, by Sefior Ramirez de Hel- 
guera; the “Apuntes para la historia comercial 
de la Corufia,” by Sefior Tettamancy ; and a study 
by Sefior Manchefio on the “Antigiiedades del 
partido judicial de Arcos de la Frontera.” 

Once more the name of Pérez Galddés has been 
conspicuous in “belles-lettres,” so conspicuous as 
to throw all others into the shade; and he has 
obtained one success which has made a great stir. 
It is his play “Electra,” which the Liberal party, 
and especially the anti-clericals, have taken up 
as a flag under which to fight the religious re- 
action. Another success of the author is the 
fourth series of his “Episodios Nacionales.” In 
the realm of fiction there is one event of the 
first importance, the reprinting of “La Regenta,” 
by the late Leopoldo Alas. Vicente Blasco has 
added to his popular series another story, “Entre 
naranjas.” 

Poetry has few votaries. Nufiez de Arce has 
issued a patriotic poem, “Sursum corda.” Mara- 
gall has printed a volume of Catalan verses, 
“Visions y cants”’; and his fellow-countryman 
Mestres, a volume of “Idilis.” Medina’s “Alma 
del pueblo,” the “Cancionero de Gil Parrado” by 
Palomero, and Paso’s “Paginas de oro” are also 
worth perusing. 

Russia 


The record of the last twelve months begins 
with a heavy loss to Russian lyrical poetry and 
Russian literature in general. Vladimir Soloviov 
died, a poet and philosopher, one of the most 
vigorous intellects of the close of the nineteenth 
century. 

In direct antithesis to the work of Soloviov 
is the collection of poems by C. Balmont, entitled 
“Houses on Fire.” In this book the author has 
changed the structure of his lyrics and seeks now 
for beauty in what is forbidden and secret. N. 
Minski is a poet of an entirely different kind in 
his “New Songs.” He is also a thinker, a strang- 
er to passion, loving “Chilly Words” (Cholodina 
Slova) as one of his poems is called. In close 
relationship with the creations of Minski is the 
poetry of Count A. Golenistchev-Kutuzov, who 
has published a new volume. The volume of the 
poems of C. Fofanov stands apart. It bears the 


* of his works. 
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name of “Illusions.” Fofanov is unquestionably 
the most talented of contemporary Russian poets. 
Some other volumes of poems may be mentioned. 
The Grand Duke Constantine Constantinovich 
has published the third edition of his poems. He 
is a real poet; such a master as Fet was his 
teacher. A young -poet, V. Korin, has published 
a second volume of his “Flashes” (“Zarnitsi’”). 
Ivan Bunin has published, under the title of “The 
Fall of the Leaf” (“Listopad”), a collection of 
poems with very delicate and clear pictures of 
nature. Finally, there has appeared a large vol- 
ume of poems by P. I. Kapnist, a poet who en- 
joyed great popularity in the highest society, but 
obstinately refused to print his verses, which have 
only been collected since his death. 

Among tales the “Trio” (“Troye”) of Maxim 
Gorki must be recognized as the most remarkable. 

Anton Chekhov is now publishing a collection 
The first four volumes have ap- 
peared, but they contain only his juvenile tales, 
without depth or originality, written in the style 
of Maupassant, whereas every new production of 
Chekhov is an event in the literary world. Dur- 
ing the past year his drama “The Three Sisters” 
(“Tri Siostri”) has appeared. D. Merezhkovski 
has finished the second part of his trilogy. The 
first part, “The Death of the God” (“Sniert 
Bogov”), represented the destruction of the 
heathen theological system; in the second part, 
“The Gods Who Have Arisen” (“Voskreshie 
Bogi”), is represented the renewal of paganism 
at the epoch of the Renaissance. 

Zenaida Gippius has published a drama, “The 
Bloly Blood” (“Svyataya Krov”). ; 

G. Yasinski is publishing a novel, “March Ist, 
1881” (the day of the murder of the Emperor 
Alexander II.). The peculiar gift of Yasinski 
consists in the impressionist manner of his story. 
Among other successful novelists are A. Bud- 
istchev, who has written a series of tales on con- 
temporary topics; I. Bunin, who has given us 
some fragments, and Andreyev, who has suc- 
cessfully imitated the methods of Chekhov and 
Gorki. 

The appearance of the literary almanac “North- 
ern Flowers” (“Sievernie Tsvieti”) produced a 
great sensation. In it for the first time all those 
who are active in the new Russian school of 
poetry united in a group; the more moderate eld- 
ers gave a hand to the younger, who are the 
greatest innovators. The excummunication of 
Count Lyon Tolstoi has aroused in many a sym- 
pathy with the veteran, who has been persecuted 
for his ideas. Maxim Gorki has been imprisoned 
for his sympathy with the outbreaks of the 
students. 
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i endacetaccses Virginia Woodward Cloud...........0++- Bookman 


Beyond the burning rhapsody of noon, 
The wind’s elusive harp-note in the trees, 

Between the sunset and the primrose moon 
There is a rapture all unknown of these— 

The harmony of twilight. Nature’s note, 
Prolonged, pellucid, subtler far than song, 

Bearing the lifted soul till it doth float 
Upon the heart of night and find it strong; 

Against this bar the waves of tumult fail 
And tides slip back into a silent deep; 

The world, beneath a white and windless sail, 
Drifts outward to the vaster sea of sleep. 
And thought, starlike, doth rise above Time’s 
, shoal 
To find thee still—thou twilight of my soul! 


A Flighting Night..... Mary Bradford Whiting..... Spectator (London) 


On a flighting night when the shore-winds blow 
And the birds are hurrying fast and low, 
When the curlews wail on the white waves’ crest 
When the peewits fly from the fading West; 
When the waders drift from the Northern shore 
And the tide sweeps in with a sullen roar— 
The moon shines glimmering cold and bright 
On a flighting night, on a flighting night! 


On the low, bare flats where the sand bars rise, 
The long grass rustles, the reed-stem sighs, 
The wind-blown shingle lies cold and gray, 
The waves are calling a mile away. 

The brent come sailing along the wind, 

The divers and dunlins flock behind, 

The gulls go wheeling in circles white, 

On a flighting night, on a flighting night! 


Over the flats the widgeon cry 





Darkness 


Back o’er the waning day. My heart is glad, 

For, as I close my weary eyes, and fold 

My hands upon my breast, | seem to hear 

My mother’s voice call, as in years long past, 

“My child, ’tis growing dark, come home and rest.” 


TR ceasesiumtensndedes Pe atdeeesscsnercsnane -McClure's 


The wind awakes 
And haunts the hills, 
And drives the dust 
Before it 
Through the sleeping town. 
The night is dark, 
The fields come nearer 
And the woods advance, 
Cloaking the land 
In double mystery. 
The sleepless river 
Shivers as it goes 

‘ And whispers to the bridges overhead. 
The pines are moaning 
On the hills, among the graves 
A spectre wanders up 
Above the town, 
And I go homeward 
Unafraid, yet fearful 
Of the baying hound, 
Dreading the echo of my footsteps, 
Glad of dim lamplight 
And a door 
That opens to my hand. 


To an Evening Bell...........+: Penrhyn Stanlaws. .......... Whim 


Strike! thou distant clock thy dead hours slow, 
*Mid purpled trees I see thy tower arise. 

Oh! leave a while this feast before my eyes— 
Time’s but a little part of long ago. 


As they rush like a gale through the darkling sky, * Dost love the dark that steals this evening glow 


Over the shingle the wildfow] glide 

To meet their prey in the shore-borne tide. 
Over the ridges the hooded crow 

Follows the gunner to and fro, 

His keen eye searching to left and right, 

On a flighting night, on a flighting night! 


On a flighting night the gunner hears 

The sough of the wind as it shifts and veers, 
The sting of the spray his forehead whips, 
The salt of the ooze is on his lips: 

And the joy of the storm-driven churning tide, 
As it seethes on the sand-waters far and wide, 
Beats in his blood with fierce delight 

On a flighting night, on a flighting night! 


WEE. cicctncetencans Emily Tagler..cvccsccsescces Ladies’ World 


Beside life’s dusty road all day I’ve played, 
Chasing the butterflies and gathering flowers, 
Greeting, from time to time, some passerby, 
And once or twice I’ve lent a helping hand 

To one who staggered, burdened, up the hill, 

But now the shadows gather in the lane, 

The little birds have ceased their cheery songs, 
And only in the glowing west the tight 

Lingers to send a benediction soft 


And haunts thy sleeping tower with night bird cries? 
See! the Lord hath filled with gold the skies; 

Hath Night her proudest mantle woven so? 
Night hath none, but streaming o’er her brow 
Were tresses bright as yonder heavens weave 

To tell thy hungry bell the day is o’er. 

Ring! I will watch the gold soft fading now 

Into the dark and sullen shades of eve. 

Until my eyes be dim and see no more. 


Twilight in the City............Clinton Scollard............ Smart Set 


The violent billows of the tide of day, 
Unintermittent in their thunder tone, 
Have fallen at last igto a minor moan, 

Like a retreating surf-sound far away; 

The sunset sky shades softly into gray, 
And a faint breeze from off the ocean blown 
Up the long avenues of cruel stone 

Brings soothing reminiscences of spray. 


The strenuous step relaxes; everywhere, 
F’en if the eye the swarming purlieus scan, 
Twilight bequeaths its purple peace for boon; 
See. in the corner of yon squalid square, 
Where nimble elves, of rags and dirt and tan, 
Dance gleeful to some hurdy-gurdy tune! 
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Brief Comment: Literary Sayings and Doings 





Mr. Leslie Stephen is writing a book on 
George Eliot. 

The late Max Miiller’s library has been 
bought by Baron Iwasaki, and presented to the 
University of Tokio. A new hall is being built to 
receive the collection, which numbers thirteen 
thousand volumes and includes eighty-one San- 
scrit manuscripts. 

The late Robert Buchanan left a quantity 
of unpublished matter, much of it unfinished. 
There are, however, one complete long poem 
and several finished plays. 

The Queen, a London paper, having appar- 
ently completed the publication of A Winter Pil- 
grimage, by Rider Haggard, is now printing what 
proves to be the earlier chapters of the book—the 
second half having in fact been published orig- 
inally. The incident is probably unparalleled. 
Mr. Stephen Phillips is at work on a drama 
having for its subject Joan of Arc. 

M. Edmond Rostand, notwithstanding the 
fact that his physician has forbidden him to work, 
is believed to be darkly engaged with the ink pot. 
He will shortly have a novel ready for publica- 
tion. 

















Mr.. Rudyard Kipling has lately printed 
some spirited remarks falling technically into the 
form of verse. It is unfortunately impossible to 
find any ground upon which the lines may be 
admitted into the columns of a literary paper. The 
new London Johnsonian weekly, The Rambler, 
gives a very Johnsonian opinion of what it calls 
“Mr. Kipling’s Very Plain Tales.” 





“T have decided,” says the essayist, “after some- 
natural Hesitation, to aim it at a certain Mr. Kip- 
ling, who has contrived to usurp the attention 
of the Publick, though he appears to profess 
neither Parts nor Manners, nor Elegance, nor Un- 
derstanding, nor Witt.” Which is surely a little 
bit severe. 

Were I not a Subscriber to Brevity [continues 
Mr. Rambler] I might descant upon the indecent 
Methods of Advertizement, whereby your modern 

‘ Cultivator of Publicity contrives to cozen the Pub- 
lick. For the Nonce, however, I am _ content 
to investigate the Man’s Books with all the im- 
nartial Severity of a Chymist, unbiased by any 
Prejudices I may have conceived against the Vul- 
garity of the Scribe. The Task of wallowing in 
the Mire of his Creation has not been a grate- 
ful one. Indeed, I would never have undertaken 
it save from a sense of Duty to the Publick. I am 
of Disraeli’s Opinion and reiterate his pertinent if 
arrogant Declaration: When I desire to read a 
good book, I write one. For mv own Pleasure, 
I had never read any Scrawl by Mr. Kipling, but 
for the Warning of the Elect, I have persevered. 
And the further I have persevered, the greater has 
been my Difficulty to explain his Vogue, unless by 


an Acknowledgment wholly unflattering to my 
Country-men. For his Jungle Book I confess 
Feelings, which are some Times near akin to In- 
dulgence. 

Mr. Hall Caine’s The Eternal City is 
scarcely out when we learn that the scene of the 
author’s next volume will again be laid in the 
Isle of Man, and that the late financial distress in 
the island, caused by the failure of Dumbell’s 
bank, will afford the theme of the forthcoming 
book. 





Mr. E. L. Godkin is now living in England 
much improved in health. 

Mr. Maurice Hewlett is apparently very 
busy. He is finishing a book the title of which 
is to be New Canterbury Tales. His sojourn in 
Scotland is being employed in the composition 
of a work dealing with Mary Queen of Scots; on 
the authority of Mr. Shorter in the Sphere (Lon- 
don) this is to be a play which Madame Sarah 
Bernhardt will perform in Paris in a French 
translation. In the meantime The Forest Lovers 
has been dramatized and is being played in New 
York with Miss Bertha Galland as the heroine. 
The state of the health of Mr. George Gis- 
sing, who has long been a little delicate, is giving 
his friends anxiety. He has been staying lately 
with Mr. H. G. Wells at Sandgate. Mr. Joseph 
Conrad is also living at Sandgate. In view of 
Mr. Conrad’s remarkable English it is a surprise 
to many to discover that he is by birth a Pole, 
though he has been in England and in English 
ships since 1877. 

The memoirs upon which the Empress 
Eugénie has been engaged since the death of the 
Prince Imperial are understood to be now com- 
pleted. The manuscript is to be sealed from the 
world until a quarter of a century has elapsed 
after the death of the Imperial author. 

That “dead men tell no tales” is a maxim 
exploded by Dr. Conan Doyle, who is now prov- 
ing that they sometimes tell very good ones. The 
revivication of Sherlock Holmes, after a brief 
rest in the grave, may violate some of the canons 
of literary taste, but will minister to the delight 
of thousands. The Spectator (London) publishes 
some supposed correspondence between Mr. 
Holmes and Lord Rosebery, et al., in which the 
famous detective is represented as being brought 
out of hiding in Switzerland chiefly to discover 
the Liberal Party in England—a feat affirmed to 
transcend any he has heretofore attempted. 

A permanent Ruskin Museum is to be 
opened at Coniston, Lancashire (England), -on 
August 31, being the outcome of a Ruskin Exhibi- 
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tion held there last summer. It consists of a 
large, well-lighted room in connection with the 
Coniston Institute, and has been specially built 
and furnished for the purpose. The contents in- 
clude numerous interesting and valuable articles 
contributed by Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Severn, of 
Brantwood, and by Mr. W. G. Collingwood, of 
Coniston; and the work of getting together and 
arranging them is being carried out by the latter 
gentleman, to whose efforts the organization of 
last year’s Ruskin Exhibition was mainly due. 
Yvette Guilbert is writing a book of remi- 
niscences, and also a three-act play. 

Louis E. Van Norman narrates in the 
Outlook an amusing incident in connection with 
the serial publication of Quo Vadis: 

When the installment describing the captivity of 
Lygia appeared, a deputation of sensitive young 
girls called upon the author—at least so the story 
runs—to beg him not to let his heroine die in 
prison. “It is a simple matter, this letting her 
escape,” naively declared one of these young ladies. 
“Lygia has only to write a letter to her fiancé, and 
he will see to it.” Sienkiewicz smiled and re- 
quested his fair petitioner to compose such a let- 
ter to him. A few days later, however, he re- 
ceived the following missive: 

“My dear Lygia: 

“Tt seems that you ought to write to Vinicius, 
but illness has probably enfeebled your epistolary 
powers. Address, instead, the simplest, most un- 
pretentious letter to a certain M. Henryk Sien- 
kiewicz, who lives in Warsaw several centuries 
hence. I have every reason to believe that, if you 
ask him prettily, he will arrange the matter with- 
out the useless complication of further corre- 
spondence. 

“T embrace you affectionately.” 

The Criterion for September publishes a 
story by John Uri Lloyd which reads very much 
as if it might have been a chapter from String- 
town on the Pike excised, possibly, by the pub- 
lishers of the book. 

The death of “Hilda Ram”’—the Flemish 
poetess Mathilde Ramboux, is announced from 
Antwerp. -She was born in that city in 1858, but 
lived some years in England. Her poems were 
extremely popular among the Flemish. 

We translate the following from an article 
by Herr de Brandt in the Berlin Freie Press: 

















One day I was invited to dinner with the Count 
of Enzenberg at the residence of Prince von Bis- 
marck in Berlin. The count, a former chargé 
d’affaires in Paris; was a great collector of auto- 
graphs. After the repast the Count exhibited a 
sheet of paper on which Guizot and Thiers had 
attixed their signatures. “It is very interesting,” 
said Prince von Bismarck, “allow me to show this 
to my wife.” (She was sick in bed at that time.) 
In a few minutes the chancellor returned and re- 
turning the sheet of paper to the diplomat from 
Wurtemberg he added: “I hope that I did not 
spoil it by writing something on it.” 


BRIEF COMMENT: LITERARY SAYINGS AND DOINGS 


Here follows what was written on the paper: 
“My long life has taught me that it is necessary 
to forgive a good deal and forget nothing. | a 
“Guizot. 
“A little forgetfulness does not diminish the sin- 
cerity of forgiveness. hiers. 
“My own life has taught me that I have a great 
deal to forget and a great deal for which to be for- 
given. v. Bismarck.” 


——Vorwerts announces that the Kaiser has 
completed an historical essay concerning the cam- 
paign of the Allied Forces in China. The work 
includes two hundred and fifty pages and has been 
illustrated by the Kaiser himself. The first copies 
are intended for the sovereigns of the allied pow- 
ers; others go to the generals who hold command 
in China. It has not been decided whether the 
book will be sold to the public at large. 

——During the late renovation of the Omajad- 
en Mosque at Damascus, according to a private 
letter appearing in the German papers, a discov- 
ery was made of several important ancient manu- 
scripts. The writer, a German scholar, had the 
opportunity of a short inspection of a few of the 
documents, chiefly Hebrew and early Christian. 
The Mohammedan clergy who serve the mosque, 
as soon as they learned that these treasures were 
likely to be examined in the interests of Western 
science, ordered that the manuscripts should be 
restored to the tower in which they were found, 
and there walled up with strong masonry. There 
is some hope, according to the writer, that an 
appeal to the Turkish Government may induce it 
to intervene with these barbarous custodians and 
make the documents accessible to duly accredited 
scholars. 

The literary group in London has been 
successful in its fight for the preservation of the 
view from Richmond Hill. The London County 
Council will spend three hundred and fifty thous- 
and dollars to secure the endangered meadows. 

Among the more important books just out 
or announced for fall publication are the follow- 
ing: From the house of Messrs. Harper & Bros.: 
The Spanish-American War, by General Alger; 
Queen Victoria: Her Life and Empire, by the 
Duke of Argyll (husband of the Princess Louise, 
the former Marquis of Lorne) ; a new volume of 
Wessex poems, by Thomas Hardy; The Confes- 
sions of a Caricaturist, by Harry Furniss, of 
Punch; Anticipations, by H. G. Wells; a volume 
of criticism, The Heroines of Fiction, by W. D. 
Howells; fiction by Gilbert Parker, Sally P. McL. 
Greene, Robert W. Chambers, Mary F. Wilkins 
and Marriott Watson. 

From the Century Company: A new novel, 
Circumstance, by Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, and a 
number of serious volumes—The Century Book 


























BRIEF COMMENT: LITERARY SAYINGS AND DOINGS 


for Mothers, by Dr. Leroy M. Yale and Gustav 
Pollak; Woman and the Law, by George James 
Bayles; Memories of a Musical Life, by Dr. Will- 
iam Mason; Woman in the Golden Ages, by the 
author of Women of the French Salons. 

From the house of D. Appleton & Co.: The 
Eternal City, by Hall Caine; A Commercial Geog- 
raphy, by Cyrus C. Adams; Other Worlds and 
Their Possibilities, by Garrett P. Serviss. 

Scribner’s Sons will soon publish: The Cavalier, 
a new novel by George W. Cable; Graham Bal- 
four’s Life of Stevenson; A Day with a Tramp 
and Other Days, by Walter Wyckoff; The. Ruling 
Passion, by Henry Van Dyke; Lives of the 
Hunted, by Ernest Seton-Thompson; Russia of 
To-day, by Henry Norman; Raffles: More Ad- 
ventures of the Amateur Cracksman, by E. W. 
Hornung; Eugene Field: A Study in Heredity 
and Contradictions, by Slason Thompson. The 
Scribners will also publish a translation by Miss 
Hapgood of one of Maxim Gorki’s novels; the 
novel chosen is Foma Gordyeeff. 

Messrs. G. P. Putnam Sons announce: The 
American Armory and Blue Book; The Science 
of Penology, by Henry M. Boies; Volume VI. of 
Creswicke’s South Africa and the Transvaal 
War; Asia and Europe, by Meredith Townsend; 
Peter Abelard, by Joseph McCabe; a volume of 
short stories, The Orloffs, by Maxim Gorki; fic- 
tion by Elbert Hubbard, Marion Harland and C. 
L. Antrobus, with a volume of verse by William 
Henry Drummond; The Stars: A Study of the 
Structure of the Universe, by Prof. Simon New- 
comb. 

The Frederick A. Stokes Company will publish: 
The Secret Orchard, by Agnes and Egerton Cas- 
tle; The Making of a Marchioness, by Frances 
Hodgson Burnett; The Burgess Nonsense Book, 
and a Nonsense Almanac, by Gelett Burgess; 
another volume of the Foxy Grandpa Series; The 
O’Ruddy, by the late Stephen Crane; The Victors, 
by Robert Barr; The Serious Wooing, by John 
Oliver Hobbes; The Giant’s Gate, by Max Pem- 
berton, and Barbara Ladd, by Charles C. D. 
Roberts. 

At the head of A. C. McClurg and Company’s 
list stands Mr. George Horton’s new novel, Like 
Another Helen: other of their publications are: 
Lincoln’s First Love, by Carrie Douglas Wright; 
Tennessee Sketches, by Louise Preston Looney 
and North Carolina Sketches, by Mary Nelson 
Carter. 

The Lippincott Company announces: the thir- 
teenth volume of Dr. Howard Furness’ Variorum 
edition of Shakespeare—Twelfth Night; Wash- 
ington, the Federal City, by Rufus Rockwell Wil- 
son; Millionaires and Kings of Enterprise, by 
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James Burnley; The True Thomas Jefferson, by 
William Eleroy Curtis; The Marquis de Lafay- 
ette in the War of the Revolution, by Charle- 
magne Tower, and in fiction, The Career of a 
Beauty, by John Strange Winter; That Sweet 
Enemy, by Katharine Tynan; In Spite of Foes, 
by General Charles King. 

From the house of McClure, Phillips and Com- 
pany come: The Life of the Master, by the Rev. 
John Watson; Lincoln and Other Poems, by Ed- 
ward Markham; and in fiction, The Firebrand, 
by S. R. Crockett; Wall Street Stories, by Edwin 
Lefévre; Held for Orders, by Frank H. Spear- 
man, and The Westerners, by Steward Edward 
White. 

The most important announcement of Messrs. 
Doubleday, Page and Company numbers is that of 
Kipling’s Kim; other fiction on the list is: The 
Road to Frontenac, by Samuel Merwin, and The 
Bears of Blue River, by Charles Major. 

The Macmillan Company’s long list includes: 
George Washington, by Norman Hapgood; 
George Washington and Other American Ad- 
dresses, by Frederic Harrison; The Life ‘and 
Letters of John Richard Green, by Leslie Stephen, 
and the Life of Napoleon Bonaparte, by J. H. 
Rose; among the fiction is New Canterbury Tales, 
by Maurice Hewlett; The Conqueror, by Ger- 
trude Atherton; A Maid of Venice, by F. Marion 
Crawford; The Benefactress, by the author of 
Elizabeth and Her German Garden; A Friend 
with the Countersign, by B. K. Benson. 

Messrs. Little, Brown and Company will pub- 
lish Captain Mahan’s Types of Naval Officers, 
and many new editions. 

Among the publications of Messrs. Dodd, Mead 
and Company will be: The Lady of Lynn, by Sir 
Walter Besant; The Lion’s Whelp, by Amelia 
Barr; Warwick of the Knobs, by John Uri Lloyd; 
The Young Barbarians, by Ian MacLaren; Love 
the Harvester, by Max Pemberton ; Candle-Light- 
in’ Time, by Paul Laurence Dunbar. 

In Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin’ and Company’s 
list are: The Tory Lover, by Sarah Orne Jewett; 
Margaret Warrener, by Alice Brown; The Mar- 
row of Tradition, by Charles W. Chestnutt, and 
Our Lady Vanity, by Ellen Olney Kirk. 

The Lothrop Publishing Company have in 
press A Princess of the Hills, by Mrs. Burton 
Harrison, and Aguinaldo: A Narrative of Fili- 
pino Ambitions, by the late Vice-Consul Edwin 
Wildman. 

Messrs. Funk and Wagnalls will publish this 
month the new volume by the Rev. Charles Fergu- 
son, author of The Religion of Democracy, an 
advance epitome of which was given in Current 
Literature for May. 
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Library Table: Glimpses of New Books 


Out of Italy has just come to 
amaze, fascinate—we cannot 
say to delight, the English-reading world, a book? 
which throws into the dull and shadowed back- 
ground of mediocrity most of the recent products 
of our own pens. Matilde Serao’s is a name 
which has not long been familiar to many of us, 
though those conversant with Italian literary 
affairs have ranked its author easily with d’An- 
nunzio, Fogazzaro and Verga, among whom in- 
deed none can surpass her in power. Matilde 
Serao is the wife of Signor Scarfoglio, who is 
editor of the Naples Mattino; she works by his 
side on the journal, and her exuberant energy 
overflows into books like The Land of Cockayne. 
This is a novel of Naples, and between the covers 
of no book could possibly be crowded a more 
vivid and realistic picture of that beautiful, dirty 
city, its air smelling of garlic and steam, decaying 
fruit and cheese, and its pleasure-loving, cruel, 
sentimental, pious, superstitious people, living 
their lives out like passionate children there under 
the vapors of Vesuvius and the black all-over- 
shadowing cloud of their lottery. Signora Serao’s 
book is indeed a polemic against that lottery; the 
reviews will be describing it as a novel with a 
purpose, and such it indeed may be, but if a pur- 
pose may have occasioned the book, it has in no 
degree been allowed to dominate the marvelous 
art with which the author executes her work. It 
is a heartrending tale; the horror of madness is 
over it and all prevailing gloom throughout it. 
The feverish emotions of a populace of abandoned 
gamesters palpitate in its pages. The people sink 
into squalor, dishonor, brutishness, while the few 
who preserve themselves from the fatal spell of 
the lottery nevertheless fall innocent victims to 
the fatality which flows from it. The author does 
not preach—she tells a story. And she tells it 
with an astonishing directness and skill beside 
which the puny, lagging methods of the majority 
of contemporaries look childish. There are no 
pauses, no asides, no extraneous interpolations. 
The story moves along as inevitably as life itself 
and with as little concern to explain itself. Serao 
is absolutely impersonal—perfectly detached— 
lifted above all weak sympathy with her people 
or above desire to justify them or to show that 
she praises or blames them. Hers is the inexor- 
able realism of Hardy—of Shakespeare. Hers is 
the art of a master. 


A Neapolitan Novel 


1The Land of Cockayne. By Matilde Serao. 


Harper & Bros., New York. 


Mr. Hall Caine could write 
nothing people would not buy 
and read. When he adds to the thrilling tales of 
which he is already the author a last novel more 
intense in its dramatic—we feel compelled to say 
its melodramatic—qualities, he is certain of in- 
creasing even the tremendous audience which al- 
ready waits upon his pen. The Eternal City’ is a 
thrilling story. That is what Mr. Hall Caine 
intended it to be. He wrote it undoubtedly, more- 
over, with a view to its eventual adaptation to the 
stage. It is full of situation, it is full of pomp; 
scenes, splendors and strenuous moments abound 
in it. Mr. Hall Caine, however, has passed the 
point where he is content to write simply a story: 
he must needs deal with large questions, marshal 
the factors of international affairs, strive to com- 
pel the sociological future. Mr. Caine’s story is 
a modern version of the world-old myth of Sam- 
son and Delilah; his larger theme is the Institu- 
tion, the traditional and authoritative in society 
(specifically represented by the Papacy) as it 
stands in these latter days, full-fronted by the 
Powér of the People. In some quarters The Eter- 
nal City may be hailed as a new gospel; from 
others it has already been denounced as crude, 
ignorant and vulgar. One who refuses to become 
a victim to Mr. Hall Caine’s rhetoric cannot, 
nevertheless, read this book without excitement, 
nor without much admiration for the occasional 
bursts of power with which the story is told. As 
for the world-problem, with which Mr. Caine 
now feels it his vocation to concern himself, one 
doubts whether the author has not bitten off more 
than he can masticate. 
An Anonymous Auto- From the house.of Messrs. 
biography Harper and Brothers has 
lately come a volume? which purports to be the 
autobiography of a titled personage apparently 
of French descent, an habitué of the courts of 
Austria and Russia, and indeed of vast influence 
in both. Many a ruse, including the expedient 
of alleged photographs of the author, is cleverly 
resorted to in the effort to give this story the 
appearance of the authentic autobiography of an 
unhappy Princess who would remain anonymous, 
but though all is done with extreme ingenuity, the 
deception would probably be apparent to a reader 
who did not know the author to be the consort 


Hall Caine’s Latest Story 


1The Eternal City. By Hall Caine. D. Appleton 
& Co., New York. $1.50. 

2The Tribulations of a Princess. 
of The Martyrdom of an Empress. 


Bros., New York. $2.25. 


By the author 
Harper & 
































LIBRARY TABLE: GLIMPSES OF NEW BOOKS 


of a gentleman who supplies the American press 
with gossip of the courts of Europe. 
cess Muzzy’s imaginary career was certainly of 
interest enough for this big book apart from the 
device of anonymity. Brought up to believe her- 
self a boy, forced into a miserable marriage when 
in her teens, courted in all the princely circles in 
Europe and sought by the Czar himself, living a 
cat and dog life with her own husband, and madly 
campaigning across Siberia in the depths of win- 
ter to save another woman’s husband for her, 
nursing in the hospitals in the Russo-Turkish 
war, the heroine of this story furnishes plenty of 
entertainment even to those who are not specially 
interested in fanciful pictures of the life of prince- 
ly circles gathered from court circulars and the 
Almanak de Gotha. 
, During the serial publication 
Ehen Holden's Successor of Dri and I in the Century 
we from time to time noted the progress of the 
story and commented on its salient points. Now 
that the book! is in the hand the interest and 
pleasure which the fortunes of Darius Olin and 
Colonel Ramon Bell occasioned are supplemented 
by satisfaction in the integrity, the robustness, 
the sweet temper and the inspiring character of 
the romance as a whole. Mr. Bacheller does cer- 
tainly understand one type of character—that in 
the depiction of which he first won fame. The 
real hero of D’ri and I is another Eben Holden, 
a little more rugged and primitive, and with the 
fighting character added. He is a representative 
of the rough, shrewd, intrepid backwoodsman— 
apotheosis of the pathfinder, drawn with convinc- 
ing naturalness and complete success. 
“Hate may deny and Envy 
frame a sneer and Defeat 
appeal the gods in contradiction; yet the most 
potential figure of the greatest city of the greatest 
state of the greatest country of the world can 
be no too-little subject for any page or pen.” 
No one would hesitate in identifying the “poten- 
tial figure” as Richard Croker. He has now at- 
tained to the distinction of being the subject of 
a biography? of three hundred and eighty pages; 
that is to say, his name is on the title page of a 
volume by Alfred Henry Lewis, reaching that 
length, in the pages of which now and again 
something is said concerning the Boss. A re- 
viewer in the New York Sun observes that in 


A Biography of The Boss 


1D’ri and I: A Tale of Daring Deeds in the 
Second War with the British. Being the Memoirs 
of Colonel Ramon Bell, U. S. A. By Irving Bach- 
eller, author of Eben Holden. Illustrated by F. C. 
Yohn. Lothrop Publishing Co., Boston. $1.50. 

2Richard Croker. By Alfred Henry Lewis. 
Life Publishing Co., New York. 


The Prin- | 


sot 


the course of his book Mr. Lewis writes about 
Sir Walter Scott, Macaulay, Carlyle, Izaak Wal- 
ton, Plutarch, Oliver Cromwell, Castlereagh, 
Phidias, Handel, Emerson, Sterne, Dr. Johnson, 
John L. Sullivan, The Black Prince, Fabius, 
Louis XI., Talleyrand, AZsop, Machiavelli, Sir 
Thomas More, Plato, Voltaire, Lord Bacon, 
Achilles, Goldsmith, Sir John Lubbock, Gallatin, 
Alexander Hamilton, Goethe, Jefferson, Tom 
Paine, Aaron Burr, Isaac Disraeli, John of Bur- 
gundy, Thackeray and Mme. Roland; giving us 
in fact a compendium of universal biography, en- 
livened by intellectual capers displaying the rarest 
facility, agility and versatility. It is, let it be 
said seriously, a piece of entertaining reading, the 
pleasure of perusing Mr. Lewis’ quaint, logode- 
dalial, Hewlettesque style being occasionally en- 
hanced by the delightful surprise of meeting a 
few words concerning Mr. Croker. 

The Putnams have _ con- 
tributed large possibilities of 
fun in bringing out an American edition of the 
Mrs. Green dialogues, which have been running 
in the London Outlook. Mrs. Green is a village 
oracle, the most loquacious of her kind, and her 
conversations with the Vicar’s daughter are as 
amusing in a quaint way as anything that has 
recently gone into print. 

The last two volumes in*the Heroes of the 
Nations series are biographies of Louis IX. of 
France,? and Lord Chatham.’ Little new can 
be expected from a popular study of Saint Louis. 
Of Pitt, Mr. Green gives a formal, exhaustive 
biography, which, in spite of the fact that it is 
adorned with scant literary grace, will be re- 
ceived in this country with no less cordiality 
than at home. : 

Frank Harris‘ First and Some time ago we told the 

Last Novel pathetic story of Mr. Frank 
B. Harris. A young man, feeling within himself 
the power of literary creation, he forsook all pros- 
pects to spend his time studying and living amid 
the conditions which he proposed to portray. 
Eighteen months tramping from farm to farm in 
Iowa, suffering the hardships of the fieldhand, 
and a few months more of hard writing and re- 
vising killed him. Before Mr. Harris died he 
knew that his novel* had been accepted, but he 
did not see the first galley of proof. Here is the 


Mrs. Green 


1Mrs. Green. By Evelyne Elsye Rynd. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York. 75 cents. 

2Saint Louis. By Frederick Perry, M. A. G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 

8William Pitt. By Walford Davis Green, M. P. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 

The Road to Ridgeby’s. By Frank Burlingame 
Harris. Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. $1.50. 
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complete book, and it bears on every page evi- 
dence of the conscientiousness, the accurate 


observation and keen sympathy with which its’ 


aythor wrote. No one’s first book can be expect- 
ed to prove itself faultless. Mr. Harris’ is not. 
Moreover, the mortgaged farmer, the self-sac- 
rificing daughter about to marry the neighboring 
Shylock, the college graduate studying sociological 
conditions “incognito”—all these are not unfa- 
miliar people. And yet this young man invested 
them all with reality, described them with power, 
brought them into situations strikingly new and, 
in short, made them help him construct a book of 
wonderful freshness, strength and originality. 
The student of sociology dis- 
guised as a laborer turns up 
again in Miss Magruder’s A Sunny Southerner.? 
This young man rescues the girl from a mad bull, 
and after hearing him discourse on Browning and 
the old masters, she is astute enough to pene- 
trate his disguise. A few years later the sunny 
Southerner, triumphing in cosmopolitan society, 
meets in the hero of the hour her old lover, now 
the author of a brilliant book, the material for 
which he gathered on her father’s farm. 

Those who read that charming short story Ole 
Mistis will welcome a novel by its author, and 
those who know nothing of Mr. Moore’s work 
will be delighted by his Summer Hymnal.? It is 
the slenderest of a tale—detailing the vicissitudes, 
the moods, the meditations, the hopes and fears 
rather than the events, of a long courtship. It 
isn’t so much the story you care about; that you 
know from the beginning is going to end as love 
tales always should; it is the poetic feeling of the 
thing, the playful fancies, the shrewd philosophy, 
the charming humor, it is the birds singing, the 
Tennessee hills outstretching, the stars sorrow- 
ing, it is the tenderness, the quaintness, the ideal- 
izing sentiment touching all things about that 
make this romance a book worth reading. James 
Lane Allen at his best has done no better. 

Another Tennessee book is the volume* made up 
of Miss Looney’s tales. The first of the stories 
is a capital conceit—indeed all of them are cap- 
ital, but The Member from Tennessee is an espe- 
cially stirring picture of love and politics as they 
flourish in the South. Miss Looney knows thor- 
oughly,the society of which she writes. She is a 
part of it. Her sense of humor is keen, and her 
style is extremely pleasing. 


Stories of the South 


1A Sunny Southerner. By Julia Magruder. L. 
C. Page & Co., Boston. 

2A Summer Hymnal: A Romance of Tennessee. 
By John Trotwood Moore, author of Ole Mis- 
tis. Henry T. Coates & Co., Philadelphia. $1.25. 

8Tennessee Sketches. By Louise Preston 
Looney. A. C. McClurg. & Co., Chicago. $1.00. 





LIBRARY TABLE: GLIMPSES OF NEW BOOKS 


Another Woman’s Territory 
is a book with plot to spare. 
Howard Grey, a writer of books which have 
achieved only slight success, is low in his mind 
over that fact when he stumbles upon the remote 
menage of Frank and Caroline Osmond, brother 
and sister, who are eating their hearts out be- 
cause Frank has been disgraced by imprisonment 
for a felony. The ex-convict turns over to Grey 
the manuscript of a story and disappears. Appar- 
ently he has drowned himself. Grey discovers in 
the story the power and inspiration which his own 
work has lacked, and sits down to work it over, 
then publishes it as his own. Then he marries 
the sister. Now Frank has not drowned himself, 
of course; he has only gone to Australia. There 
he reads Grey’s version of his own novel; he in 
turn sits down and writes another story, or rather 
a play, in which the plot revolves about the act, 
the theft, of Grey. And now there is another 
woman in the affair—one whom Grey loves, and 
she innocently takes the chief part in Osmond’s 
play, and produces it with great success, with 
Grey in the audience. Whereupon with surpris- 
ingly good taste Grey attempts to drown himself, 
and Osmond appropriately rescues him. These 
people are of the emotional sort, and the book is 
very tense. As a piece of psychological work its 
strength cannot be denied. It is refreshing to 
come occasionally upon the minor characters, 
Lawyer Thomas and Ruth Opie, the latter a very 
human and delightful spinster whose one sin has 
been the crime of surreptitiously usurping the 
title of “Mrs.” to escape the odium of being con- 
sidered an old maid. 

New York newspaper offices have been scenes 
doubtless of many astonishing conceptions, but 
the inventiveness of Mr. Frederick U. Adams has 
created fiction? stranger than truth in crediting a 
group of newspaper men with the idea, imme- 
diately carried into execution, of kidnapping a 
group of American millionaires. The audacity 
of Mr. Adams’ plot is altogether as striking as, 
and much less inconvenient than, the execution 
of the newspaper’s plot would have been, and the 
book furnishes extremely lively read'ng. Mr. 
Adams used to be a serious-minded writer; in 
former days his soul was burdened with the woes 
and wrongs of society; even now he starts his 
millionaires discussing social questions in their 
exile, but he is not serious very long at a time, 


Two Lively Tales 


1Another Woman’s Territory. By “Allen,” au- 
thor of A Daughter of the King, The Untold Half, 
The Devil’s Half-Acre, etc. T. Y. Crowell & Co., 
New York. $1.50. 

2The Kidnapped Millionaires: A Tale of Wall 
Street and the Tropics. By Frederick U. Adams. 
Lothrop Publishing Co., Boston. $1.50. 
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and the whole value of this book is in the fun with 
which it is crammed. 
The much-heralded _ ro- 
mance! by Charles Felton 
Pidgin, the author of Quincy Adams Sawyer, 
which met with an extraordinarily large sale, has 
come from the press of the C. M. Clark Co., 
Boston. This second attempt of Mr. Pidgin’s is 
in contrast with his first. It is a serious endeavor, 
though in fiction form, to rescue Aaron Burr 
from the obloquy that has been heaped upon 
him by history, and to place him among the many 
noble characters who have been misunderstood 
during their lifetimes. 

The sincerity of the author is beyond dispute, 
and he has successfully mastered the history and 
personal biographies involved in his work; but 
his task is indeed a hard one, that of vindicating 
all of Burr’s political and private career (save 
only his fondness for women), with its conse- 
quent belittling of Burr’s great opponent, Hamil- 
ton. Possibly we could better accept this new 
conception of Burr did it not necessitate thinking 
Alexander Hamilton a sneak and altogether a 
contemptible person. In a sense Mr. Pidgin asks 
us to turn generally accepted: facts of. history 
topsy-turvy. While we may freely acknowledge 
the fact that Aaron Burr has borne more than 
his share of obloquy yet we can hardiy indulge 


Blennerhassett 


‘in such a wholesale whitewashing of his char- 


acter as the author of Blennerhassett would have 
us, 
In the preface of the book its purpose is frankly 
stated: 


For 20 years I have read about this man. There 


1Blennerhassett. By Charles Felton Pidgin. C. M. 
Clark Co., Boston. $1.50. 


is no American about whom so much has been 
written, and within the pages of a book like this I 
can only hope to incorporate its spirit, for the sub- 
stance would fill volumes. Where the statement 
was one of fact, fact has been adhered to. Where 
the language is imaginative such words have been 
chosen to express fiction as seemed to conform to 
those used to convey fact; in other words, ii the 
characters in this romance did not do the things or 
say the words attributed to them, from what they 
did do or say, it seems fair and proper to infer that 
they would have done or said them had occasion 
offered, or circumstances been propitious. 


The romance itself is interesting from begin- 
ning to end. It is full of dramatic surprises and 
thrilling incidents, with an absorbing love story 
running through the entire narrative. Although 
Mr. Pidgin has not yet succeeded in overcoming 
his tendency to verbosity one may pardon a de- 
tail like this in the general excellence of the 
romance. Blennerhassett, for whom the book is 
named, is by no means the central figure; that 
part is filled by Burr himself. The tale varies 
from pure romance to actual history. Burr’s 
charming daughter Theodosia, whose fate has so 
long been enveloped in mystery, is a prominent 
figure and her supposed end is unveiled in the 
last chapter in a thrilling recital of piratical do- 


. ings on the high seas. 


It is said that 60,000 copies of the book were 
printed and sold one week before the day of 
publication, and that on its publication day nearly 
a thousand volumes were disposed of in Boston 
alone. Like its predecessor, Quincy Adams Saw- 
yer, Blennerhassett will doubtless have a very 
large popularity. 

Following is a list of books received at this 
office between the tenth of August and the tenth 
of September: 
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Essays and Miscellanies. 
American Jewish Year Book. The: Edited by 
Cyrus Adler: Phila., Jewish Pub. Society 
OE Pe vik. 550 6c0cennnds canoe seen een es 
Cupid in Grandmother’s Garden: Mrs. David 
O. Paige: N. Y., The Abbey Press......... $ 50 
Everyday Children: M. C. Emmel: N. Y., The 


Book 


Pe re er rerr er 50 


Frolics of the A B C: Fannie E. Ostrander: 
ee Fe Oe OM gcc cntencansonscnnees 75 

Handy Dictionary of Biography, The: Chas. 
Morris: Phil., Henry T. Coates & Co...... 

How Tommy Was Cured of Crying: Ger- 
trude R. Mitchell Waite: N. Y., The Abbey 


OE Ear ee Serene eens ee 50 
Lonesomest Doll, The: Abbie Farwell Brown: 
Bost., Houghton, Mifflin & Co............ 85 


_Shakespearean Notes: John Phin: N. Y., 


Industrial Publication Co................+5 25 


Read—Whhere to 
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Sunshine Books: N. Y., The Abbey Press. 6 
WEEE. cos catmdednck kenan sense chawe eee 
Tabby’s Defence: Harriet Elliot: N. Y., The 


pe PORE P ETE $ 50 
Why of Poverty, The: George H. Hubbard: 
| i Me ee | ere er I 00 


Fiction of the Month. 
Arickaree Treasure, The: Albert G. Clarke, 


Je.: N. Y¥., The Abbey Press........2.0002 I 00 
Arline Valére: Joseph Hallworth: Bost., L. C. 
ee gS Pre rr rT I 50 
Blennerhassett: Charles Felton Pidgin: Bost., 
CWE. Cae FO Gib s .< ca nic ceccssicsasaben I 50 
Daughter of Mystery, A: R. Norman Silver: 
Bost., L. C. Page & Co... 5.000 svcescceses I 50 


Days That Are No More, The: Elizabeth 
Bryant Johnston: N. Y., The Abbey Press. 1 00 
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Death of the Gods, The: Dmitri Mérejkowski: 
Trans. by H. Trench: N. -Y., Putnam’s Sons 
Deborah: James M. Ludlow: N. Y., Fleming 
ek ere reo eee 
Devil’s Diary, The: Louis M. Elshemus: N. Y., 


ph a ee ree ree $1 00 
D’ri and I: Irving Bacheller: Bost., Lothrop 
I MR 2h ores ore absra iasini fee msn. a's tesmele cle msiolsues I 59 
Drone and a Dreamer, A: Nelson Lloyd: N. 
ee Pe Oe Coon ki viececivewecainn ses I 50 
Egyptian Ring, The: Nellie T. Sawyer: N. Y., 
NNN ons US Gracdie sincere tehiwaaninne + 50 
Eternal City, The: Hall Caine: N. Y., D. Ap- 
OE OE a ee eres anne ie I 50 
Fiander’s Widow: Mrs. M. E. S. Blundell: N. 
™.. bonemans, Green & Cos «0.50 66008 0540 I 50 
Four-Leaved Clover: Maxwell Gray: N. Y., 
Ee Pema Bt C66 bios .oicisisocsetadonyees 50 
Green Valley: T. P. Buffington: N. Y., The 
NS MM 5805 5. ices ie yes Sie ooranaiorgle clauses nis I 00 
How They Succeeded: Orison Swett Marden: 
Bost. Lothrop Pup. Co. ... 0.65006 ssiecveess I 50 
I’m a Brick: Corrilla Banister: Bost., Ban- 
WOT OE CAME FG CG 6 vo. aiiicsosdiccsereaaewices eee I co 
Irish Pastorals: Shan F. Bullock: N. Y., Mc- 
eR cs 8 Oe ne ee I 50 
Jack Morgan, A Boy of 1812: W. O. Stoddard: 
Hest... DOrae Fup: CO. «.0:60:06.56060s8000s I 25 
Jack Racer: Henry Somerville: N. Y., Mc- 
oa Oe ae I 50 
Jonas Brand: Jane Valentine: N. Y., The Ab- 
MINNIE SiscniSicis pigs dco eps o0s <a on oiod siete aOlaiine 
Juell Demming: Albert Lathrop Lawrence: 
Chic, A. C. MeCinre & -Co.......02066c00siees i 
Justice to the Woman: Bernie Babcock: Chic., 
Pe A. CE Oo oie Sis sareesewins aioreseeis I 25 
King’s Messenger, The: Suzanne Antrobus: 
Le ae ee I 50 
Love and Liberty: William Capron Town- 
send: N. ¥., Phe Abbey Press. ........< e000 I 50 
Monsieur Paul de Vere: Anthony E. Wills: 
Dh, Sixg BE POUOOY ESOS osc vdviecccenscc I 00 
New England Folk: Mrs. C. Richmond Dux- 
bury: N. Y., The Abbey Press. eiede FOO 
New Swiss Family Robinson, The: Helen 
Pomeroy: N. Y., The Abbey Press........ I 00 
Old Glory: Lulu K. Enbank: N. Y., The Ab- 
a 5 BE as gehrd iasesdieke aieiemntiabeaoescavee I oO 


Old House by the Sea, The: Sarah E. Phipps: 
NW; 3. 7. pemmyson Neely Co: .4.00%6 000000 
Our Lady Vanity: Ellen Olney Kirk: Bost., 


Promotion, Weitin GC. oo osocc ces cesces-e I 50 
Passion Unveiled, A: Leonore Poe: N. Y., 
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Paul Laing a8 Adventures: Samuel Travers 
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Westerners, The: Stewart Edward White: N. 
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When the Land Was Young: Lafayette Mc- 
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Wood-Pile Recollections: Charles Louis Olds: 
Oe es re 
Poetry of the Month, 
At the Sign of the Harp: Arthur Upson: Min- 
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Birds Uncaged and Other Poems: Burton L. 
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Dead Calypso and Other Verses, The: Louis 
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statistical pictures how much more powerful in 
war and in commerce such a union would be than 


In Pearson’s, Mr. Edward Marshall, who has 
been for years a newspaper man and who, as a 
correspondent in Cuba, was seriously wounded, 
gives a great deal of interesting information about 
the modern method of “covering” a war. Mr. 
Chauncey McGovern, himself a Britisher, pleads 
for an Anglo-American alliance and shows by 


any possible combination that might resist it. 


H. Bloomfield Bare takes up a mooted problem 


when he asks: 


Why are men, as a rule, right-handed? 


Many theories are given in answer. Some sup- 
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pose that right-handedness has become hereditary 
—that in course of long years of only partial em- 
ployment, the left hand has lost its cunning. 
Against this theory, however, it is pointed out that 
almost all infants are at first left-handed, and for a 
very simple reason. In the ordinary way, a mother 
or a nurse, unless left-handed, carries a baby with 
its head against her left side, and with its right arm 
next her. The baby, consequently, puts its left 
hand out to grasp objects, and grows up leit- 
handed until disabused of the habit by subsequent 
education. 

Sir James Sawyer, M.D., has probably hit upon 
the most plausible reason for the right-handedness 
of the human race. In those early days, he says, 
when those might take who had the power, and 
those might keep who could, we were a fighting 
people, and a people who fought hand to hand. 
Naturally, in this kind of fighting, it is most con- 
venient to wield a weapon which can be used by 
one hand only, leaving the other hand and arm free 
for preserving balance, for defensive covering, and 
for offensive seizing. 

Now the right hand would naturally be used in 
preference to the left for wielding a weapon, in or- 
der that the heart might be kept as far away as pos- 
sible from the assault of an adversary.: Hence, 
right-handedness arose, and was passed on from 
father to son. 

Moreover, when men first fought together in 
companies, they must soon have found that it was 
most convenient to handle their weapons in a uni- 
form way. If some in a fighting company were 
right-handed, and others were left-handed, .their 
weapons would be continually clashing. Whether 
drilling or fighting, the men would need more 
space for wielding their weapons. If, on the other 
hand, each man used his sword or his staff with 
the same hand as his neighbor employed, confu- 
sion would be minimized, and a symmetrical ap- 
pearance would be given to the martial body. 


Captain P. J. Frazer writes of the employment 
of Bermud.. as a prison for Boer captives: 


I should question, indeed, if any prisoners of war 
had ever been so well looked after. About the 
time that the first prisoners landed at Bermuda, 
General Sir George Digby Barker, Governor and 
Commander-in-Chief, called a meeting at the Gov- 
ernment House, formed a committee, and ap- 
pointed officers to devise the best methods to help 
the Boers pass the time of their exile. Contribu- 
tions of money and of books and reading matter in 
general were asked for, and a supply of material 
was laid in from which the prisoners who felt so 
disposed could make curios, which would not only 
prove a source of income to themselves, but afford 
some’ occupation. 

Major Armstrong, of the ‘Varwickshire Regi- 


.ment, which by the way received some pretty hard 


knocks from the Boers during the war, is the mili- 
tary commander of the prison camp, and he has al- 
ready granted the request that’ cricket matches 
should be played between several of the Bermuda 
elevens and elevens composed of the Boer officers. 


Wyoming is the commonwealth this time treat- 
ed of in the story of the States. 

The leading article in McClure’s is a character 
sketch by Ray Stannard Baker, whose “atmos- 





pheres” are just now popular, of J. Pierpont 
Morgan. His picture of the great organizer is in 
its large features in accord with the general esti- 
mate of the man. Mr. Baker observes interest- 


ingly: 

All who know say that Mr. Morgan does not ask 
advice, not even of his partners, and that when he 
makes up his mind nothing short of a cataclysm 
will divert him. No doubt his confidence in him- 
self inspires confidence in others. He may make, 
and must have made, mistakes, but he goes tramp- 
ing forward as though nothing had happened, and 
even his partners may be more than half con- 
vinced that nothing has happened, or else that it is 
all a skilful feint in some, unsuspected manceuvre. 

Mr. Morgan has the surety of judgment and the 
broadness of mind which enable him to work with 
large numbers of men—a strong man with eyes on 
a clearly defined though distant purpose, which he 
alone perceives, marching ruthlessly forward until 
his goal is reached. It was Bismarck’s way. We 
may not like such men, and the cries of those who 
are trampled upon may ring ugly in our ears, but 
this is the method of the men who accomplish 
things. 

Without what has been so well called the “leap- 
ing mind,’ Mr. Morgan never could have accom- 
plished what he has. Mr. Morgan does not spend 
many hours at his office, and when he is there he 
rarely remains long at one desk. A man who was 
long associated with him told me how he “leaped” 
through his correspondence, how he was often 
complete master of a proposition before the ex- 
planations were half finished, and the lawyers who 
drew up the papers for the Steel Corporation could 
hardly keep pace with his swiftly enunciated plans. 
Indeed, Mr. Morgan is given credit in Wall Street 
not so much for his skill in organizing the Steel 
Trust as he is for the speed with which the enor- 
mous task was accomplished. On December 12, 
1900, he attended a dinner given at the University 
Club by J. Edward Simmons, of the Fourth Na- 
tional Bank. Charles M. Schwab was there and 
gave an illuminative address on the steel and iron 
industry. Mr. Morgan, though already a dominant 
factor in three steel combinations, had never be- 
fore met Mr. Schwab, but he was so impressed 
with his address, that he conceived the idea of a 
gigantic combination of the steel interests in 
America. Three months later the largest, corpora- 
tion in the world was organized, with Mr. Schwab 
as its president, and the stock was on sale. 


A feature of the number is a new Barrack- 
room Ballad. Here is the meter: 


I wish my mother could see me now, with a fence- 
post under my arm, 
And a knife and a spoon in my putties that I found 
on a Boer farm; 
Atop of a sore-backed Argentine with a thirst that 
you couldn’t buy— 
I used to be in the Hampshires once, 
(Glosters, Lincolns, and Rifles once), 
Sussex. Scottish, and Yorkshires once! 
But now I am M. I.! 


That is what we are known as—that is the crowd 
you require 

For outposts all night under freezin’, an’ rear- 
guard all day under fire, 
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Anything ’ot or unwholesome? Anything dusty or 
dry? 


Borrow a bunch of Ikonas! Trot out the 
M. I 


I wish my mother could see me now, a-gatherin’ 
news on my own, 

When I ride like a General up to the scrub an’ ride 
back like Tod Sloan— 


Remarkably small on my ’orse’s neck to let the . 


shots go by. 
We used to fancy it risky once 
(Called it a reconnaissance once), 
Under the charge of an orf’cer once, 
But now we are M. I 


That is what we are known as—that is the word 
you must say 

When you want men to be Mausered for one and a 
penny day. 

We are no dollar Colonials—we are the ’ome-made 


supply; 
—_ ¥ the London Ikonas! Ask for the ———— 


This latest ballad covers no moral or political 
instruction; it is as vigorous as any the author 
has written. Mr. Kipling appears again in the 
number with the conclusion of “Kim.” William 
R. Lighton and Frank H. Spearman, old favorites 
with McClure’s readers, and Robert Barr are the 
story-tellers. Josiah Flynt also contributes fiction. 

Hudson Maxim, the inventor, contributes to 
Frank Leslie’s an article descriptive of Maximite, 
the wonderful high explosive which he has suc- 
ceeded in compounding. The grand deduction 
made by Mr. Maxim is that the great battleships 
which recently have been the feature of naval 
architecture are worse than useless—will in the 
hour of need prove a source of weakness rather 
than strength. 


“Maximite, which has recently been adopted by the 
government, has satisfactorily stood every test to 
which it has been subjected, and there is none of 
the foregoing requirements which it does not fulfil 
perfectly. It is very inexpensive of manufacture; 
has a fusion point below the temperature of boil- 
ing water; cannot be exploded from ignition, and, 
indeed, cannot be heated hot enough to explode, 
for it will boil away like water without exploding. 
It is, therefore, perfectly safe to melt over an open 
fire for filling projectiles, in the same manner that 
asphalt is melted in a street cauldron. Should the 
material by any chance catch fire, it would simply 
burn away like asphalt, without exploding. When 
cast into shells, it not only solidifies into a dense, 
hard, incompressible mass on cooling, but it ex- 
pands and sets hard upon the walls of the pro- 
jectile, like sulphur. That is to say, it expands in 
the same way as water does in freezing. 

When a shell filled with it strikes armor plate, 
the Maximite does not shift a particle, and it is so 
insensitive that it not only stands the.shock of 
penetration of the thickest armor plate which the 
shell itself can go through, but it will not explode, 
even if the projectile breaks up on the plate. 

Not since the lesson taught by Ericsson’s Moni- 
tor has anything been accomplished in military 


-of the creed taught. 
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science more pregnant with meaning than the re- 
sults at Sandy Hook. They have demonstrated 
that nothing whatever can be made to float with 
armor which will be capable of withstanding the 
destructive effects of Maximite shells thrown from 
modern high-power guns, and which are capable 
of penetrating the thickest Kruppized plates, to ex- 
plode inside a battleship. 

Should the United States now become involved 
in war with any other great power, we should be 
able to throw these high-explosive projectiles 
through the thickest armor of our enemies, to ex- 
plode inside their warships, while they, in turn, 
would be able to penetrate our armor with solid 
shot only, or, at least, with projectiles carrying no 
bursting charge whatever. 

The moral taught by these new developments is 
that the ponderous battleship must go, and be re- 
placed by the small, swift torpedo boat or torpedo 
gunboat and cruiser, and practically unarmored, as 
no protection whatever can avail against such mis- 
siles. There must be no sacrifice of mobility for 
cumbersome armor. While Maximite places this 
government far in the lead of any other power in 
its weapons of offense and defense, it will, as well, 
save this government many hundreds of miltion 
dollars which would otherwise have been expended 
in the building of unwieldy battleships, for which 
other powers have squandered fabulous sums, and 
which must soon be recognized as obsolete. 


William R. Lighton appears also in Frank Les- 
lie’s with a story. S. A. Nelson enters the field 
of Mr. Lefévre with a bright Wall street story. 
The Rev. Charles F. Goss and Isabel Gordon 
contribute brief fictions. 

The Rev. Peter MacQueen has been to see Tol- 
stoi; he reports in Frank Leslie’s some of the 
conversation that passed; it was most interesting: 


“But don’t you still teach creeds in America?” 
he asked me. I said we did not allow creeds to be 
taught in public schools. He asked me to explain 
the public schools of America, which I did. “Oh, 
that is grand,” he cried, “knowledge, true science 
for every child.” Still, he said he was under the 
impression we taught creeds. “‘Now the Congrega- 
tional, Baptist, Presbyterian, Methodist, as well as 
the Catholic; they must teach the church beliefs 
somewhere.” I said that in the parochial Catholic 
schools I understood there was a certain amount 
“But in your homes, your 
mothers, your teachers, somebody, somewhere 
teaches a great deal of church belief.” I replied 
that some parts of the Bible, like the Sermon on 
the Mount and the Lord’s Prayer, were read in our 
schools. 

“That is good. How about the parents? Do 
they teach dogma to the infant?” I had to tell 
the truth, that some of our mothers teach dogmas, 
but nearly all let the young brain of childhood 
form itself according to reason, and teach the child 
by example rather than precept. 

“No creed should be taught a child.” exclaimed 
the philosopher. When I said that some parents 
are so afraid to wrong the child’s intellectual free- 
dom that they do not teach the child any religion 
at all, just hoping it will grow up and be converted, 
he said: “Ah, that is fatal; religion, God, morality. 
the divine, sublime. It wrongs the child for a par- 
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ent to withhold strong, definite teachings there. 
But religious and moral teaching should be all 
proved, all true, all scientific fact.” . 

On the Chinese question Tolstoi said: ““Every- 
thing the Americans did in China was wise and 
considerate and beneficent. Aguinaldo has been 
misrepresented to the Americans, but in China 
their policy was above approach. I must agree with 
Mr. Cros, of New York, that the capture of 
Aguinaldo was treacherous. But the war fever in 
America was not so deep as in England. A deeply- 
educated Russian doctor has apparently proved to 
me that England’s theory in the Transvaal was 
right. It is hard to judge. I sympathize with the 
Boers because they are weak, and are fighting for 
their homes. 

“TI have an instinctive feeling that England has 
reached the zenith, and is on the downward way. 
She will last a long time, but she is past her height. 
After producing Thomas Carlyle and John Ruskin 
it seems inexplicable that the great English nation 
in the vanguard of liberty, a beacon to all the world 
for freedom, should idoiize such men as Chamber- 
lain and Rhodes. That is the sad, bad side. It is 
war madness among the common people. : 

“After the Pleiad of writers America produced 
in the Civil War you can now only show as your 
most brilliant brain, Carnegie, the millionaire. (He 
pronounced the word Carneji.) You had Thoreau, 
Ballou, Emerson, Longfellow, Whittier and Walt 
Whitman. It was your Homeric age. Then rose 
the Achilles among statesmen, Abraham Lincoln. 
All these were a giant constellation. Your war 
fever is over, but gold has you now. Your great 
men are your millionaires.” 

In the Century Mr. Samuel King, a veteran 
aéronaut, gives a strong presentation in favor of 
his proposition that it is possible to cross the At- 
lantic Ocean in a balloon. Mr. King points out 
that— 

If a balloon capable of retaining its buoyant gas 
in a marked degree were to ascend from any point 
on the American coastline, and be*kept poised at a 
given height by means of a rope or ropes trailing 
loosely over the waves, it would be more or less 
speedily wafted across the Atlantic Ocean. 

West winds could not, of course, be expected 
always to prevail, but, as it is known that the 
general drift is eastward, it surely follows that the 
passage would eventually be made. 

Mr. King now believes-that he has demonstrated 
the fact that a balloon is capable of being afloat 
long enough to make that voyage. In an intro- 
duction to the article Professor Cleveland Abbe, 
of the United States Weather Bureau, declares 
that Mr. King is the most cautious and reliable of 
men, that he has made hundreds of voyages, has 
often been afloat over night, has anchored on 
continued voyages day after day. Professor Abbe 
thinks Mr. King’s idea perfectly practicable and 
is of the opinion that an-aéronaut would land on 
the other side safely within four or five weeks.— 
William Henry Bishop writes of the transforma- 
tion of an abandoned New England farm into a 
modern country home.—One lingers a long while 
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over the delightful Elizabeth Robins Pennell’s 
description of the Italian lakes illuminated as it is 
by sketches by Mr. Pennell.—Captain John R. 
Bartlett, U. S. N., retired, describes the methods 
employed by the coast signal service in the Spanish 
war—The Honorable M. N. Northrop, who was 
secretary of the special committee of the House 
of Representatives in 1877, gives what he labels 
The Inner History of the Origin and Formation 
of the Electrical Commission.—The fiction, which 
is of an unusually high order, is by Thomas Nel- 
son Page, Joel Chandler. Harris, Bret Harte and 
Torquil MacDonald. 

The October Atlantic brings to a conclusion 
the series of articles upon the reconstruction 
period which have been running for some months 
in that magazine. The last paper, entitled The 
Undoing of Reconstruction, is by William A. 
Dunning. The coming bicentennary celebration 
at Yale is the occasion of a contribution on Yale’s 
Fourth Jubilee by Bernadotte Perrin. Under the 
head, The Piracy of a Franchise Corporation, Mr. 
R. R. Bowker speaks as one who knows of the 
two great surface railway corporations in the city 
of New York. Miss Johnston’s Audrey is con- 
tinued, as are also Henry Austin Clapp’s Remi- 
niscences of a Dramatic Critic. Vernon Lee has 
some graphic notes on English scenery. Take 
this description of the lazy Thames, for example: 

Weybridge.—I strike Holiday England again 
with the Thames, by whose side I am seated under 
a big willow, watching the boats on the stream, and 
listening to the birds and the faint sound of the 
oars dipping and adjusting in the rullocks. The 
sky is blue, and barely mottled with Watteau-look- 
ing, holiday clouds; the water made gay with the 
orange and green and red reflections of boats and 
cushions, and with the wonderful metallic cobalt 
of the reflected sky. Young men walk up and 
down the punts, plunging in the poles, women sit- 
ting under umbrellas in the stern, all of them white. 
Patient, happy fishermen are moored in the stream. 
These people scarcely speak, and only in subdued 
tones. They are enjoying themselves in an oddly 
well-bred way. The church chimes of distant Wey- 
bridge are the loudest thing, and they also are 
decorously cheerful. In the distance great elm 
and pine tops, visibly park land. Even the green 
meadows, the newly reaped fields with yellow 
stacked corn, look as if intended as decoration, 
some kind of “harvest home.” One cannot con- 
ceive the existence of farmers or peasants any- 
where in this river landscape, and, in fact, one sees 
none. 


The leading feature of the October Criterion 
is the first chapters of Vance Thompson’s serial 
of New York life, Killing the Mandarin. The 
story possesses a good grasp of the conditions of 
the metropolitan struggle—social and political— 
and a keen insight into some peculiarly interest- 
ing psychic problems. 


. 
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Harper’s is especially rich in fiction. Its list 
of contents includes short stories by Henry James, 
Annie Hamilton Donnell, John Paul Bocock, 
Elizabeth W. Champney, Paul Leicester Ford, 
Maud Stepney Rawson, and Mary Applewhite 
Bacon. In addition Mary Wilkin’s The Portion 
of Labor is continued, and the second part of 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps’s story, His Wife, ap- 
pears in this number. The Hotel of the Beautiful 
Star (“star” meaning a man who “lodges free’) 
is the poetic title of a paper on London tramps 
by Mr. William Sharp. Dr. W. M. Flinders- 
Petrie, professor of Egyptology at University 
College, London, has written a valuable account 
of recent discoveries in the royal tombs at Abydos, 
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dating back to the once-considered mythical first 
dynasty. Late researches have brought to light 
the actual possessions of these earliest kings of 
Egypt. Peter Newell contributes a short. article 
on Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland from an 
artist’s standpoint, illustrated by a number of 
his inimitable drawings—which are taken from 
Mr. Newell’s new holiday edition of Alice in 
Wonderland. 

The Pan-American Exposition and its exem- 
plification of the century’s inventive triumphs 
forms the more solid part of Everybody’s for 
October. 

Following is an index to the most important 
artices in the October magazines: 
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Sayings 


——One evening little Joe was kneeling before 
his mother saying his evening prayers. His 
mother had not noticed anything unusual in the 
way he said them, until this particular night, 
wher she noticed he repeated his own name after 
the “Amen.” She asked, “Why did you add your 
name, Joe?” “Why!” answered the child, look- 
ing very«smuch surprised. “So God’ll know who 
said them.” 

Three young sisters were abroad with their 
governess. She taught them to offer extempora- 
neous prayers after the set ones. The elder ones 
having gone to bed the youngest dropped on her 
knees and for a long time petitioned Heaven to 
bless and remember her absent father, her dear 
good father, to guard him from harm, restore 
them all to him, etc., etc. At last having con- 
cluded, her teacher said: “How nice it is that you 
appreciate your father so well; few little girls 
are so thoughtful.” “Oh, but I wanted my prayer 
to be as long as my sisters’ !” 

——The Sunday-school superintendent asked 
the members of the primary class to repeat Scrip- 
ture texts beginning with the word “Remember.” 
“Remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy,” 
“Remember thy creator in the days of thy youth,” 
and others were promptly given, when one small 
hand shot up into the air and its owner ex- 
claimed: “Remember the Maine!” 

Robbie, aged three, possesses a Scotch 
papa and an American mamma. He _ has 
necessarily heard a great deal of discussion re- 
garding the merits and demerits of monarchial 
and republican institutions, but beyond preferring 
the Uncle Sam in his set of Brownies to Sandy 
McPherson, no one had any idea to which side of 
the house his heart yearned, until one day Nurse 
showed him the majestic lion in his picture book. 
“The Lion is the King of Beasts,” she read. “No, 
he isn’t,” interrupted Robbie, with some heat, 
“he’s the Pwesident of the animals.” 

Little Alta, who was four years old, had 
been into some mischief for which her father con- 
sidered she deserved punishment. To make the 
punishment more impressive, he gave fifteen 
minutes for her to decide the kind of chastise- 
ment most appropriate. To his utter astonish- 
ment she said, “Scold me.” 

A veteran of the union army in company 














with his little grandson, was in after years re- 
viewing the battlefield at Gettysburg, pointing out 
the various monuments, and rehearsing with 
kindling enthusiasm the glorious achievements of 
his company, when the little fellow suddenly 
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Children 


broke out in sobs: “Oh grandpa, grandpa,” he 
wailed, “will we have to whip ’em all over again 
in the Resurrection?” 

For a long time the favorite form of “make 
believe” of little Faith was that of “getting mar- 
ried.” For weeks she was a bride, marching down 
an imaginary aisle, to the strains of an imaginary 
wedding march, to meet an imaginary bridegroom. 
At last, her mother becoming tired of it, she said: 
“Faith, don’t you know that when you get mar- 
ried you will have to leave me?” This was a 
rude awakening, and the game stopped. Not 
long afterward she came to ask the difference 
between “Miss” and “Mrs.” To make herself 
clear her mother said: “Well, when you grow 
up and become a young lady you will be Miss 
Butler; but if some man should ask you to marry 
him——”_ “I'd call a policeman!” exclaimed 
Faith, and her interest was at an end. 

Our two little girls were saying their 
prayers one night—Lela, aged six, and Marion 
aged .four—their heads buried in their hands as 
they knelt, leaning against their little white bed. 
Now it chanced that they were very tired and 
sleepy and Lela fell asleep before she had finished 
praying. Marion struggled through “Now I lay 
me,” and then, being impatient to get into bed, 
and having been taught not to rise from her knees 
until her sister did, she wriggled uneasily and 
whispered, “Ain’t you most done, Eadle?” Re- 
ceiving no reply from her sister, she raised her 
voice until her whisper was quite audible to all 
in the adjoining room, “Oh, Eadle! hurry up! 
you'll talk God’s arm off !”+ 

Tom is nearly four years old and goes to 
kindergarten. One day he misbehaved and was 
put, as a punishment, into the dressing room, and 
left alone, where he amused himself by pulling 
feathers from the teacher’s hat. Later in the day, 
when the damage was discovered, she tried to get 
him to own up and tell her everything he did 
while he was alone in the room, but he was dumb, 
neither acknowledging nor denying anything. 
After several fruitless attempts the teacher, 
thinking she would awe him with a solemn talk, 
told him there was someone in the room while 
he was there, and who saw everything he did. 
She said “God is everywhere and knows every- 
thing you do.” At last he found his tongue and 
asked: “Is God here now, right in this room?” and 
upon being told that he was, replied: “Well! If 
you want to know what I did why don’t you ask 
God ?” 
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Open Questions: Talks With Correspondents 


Correspondents are invited to make use of this 
page on all questions, which will be answered as far 
as we may be able. Answers and comments will 
be gladly received. A number of questions and 
answers are unavoidably held over till next month. 





740. Funeral March (after Chopin): 

[The query made in our July number con- 
cerning this poem, we were at the time unable 
to answer; since when we have found that it 
appeared in the Cornhill Magazine, in 1888 or 
1889, and print it here with pleasure. 


Measured are the paces 
Set for her to walk, 

Passed, the rows of faces, 
Spoken, all the. talk. 


Ended. Now thanksgiving 
For her journey done, 

For her span of living 
Spent beneath the sun. 


She was so sweet and tender 
So fair on earth, 
No praises we could lend her 
Can show her worth, 
How, from her birth 
To her last sun’s setting 
And life’s forgetting, 
She brought flowers to deserts and plenty to 


dearth. 
And her soft eyes’ glances, 
Ah me! Ah me! 


Were the light that enhances 
The blue-rippled sea. 


Tears! Tears! 
Give me tears, all ye sounds, for the death of a 


singer, 
For her half-filled measure of years 
For the pleasant paths where she might not 
linger. 
Mighty art thou, 
Oh Death! 
e gaze upon thee 
In thy majesty. 
And marvel with bated breath, 
At the long straight line of thy plow, 
Which turneth the earth in her season, 
With a hopeless divine unreason. 
Furrowing straight through stubble and flower 
And the tender blade that a timeless shower 
Gave to life in the hour of its death. 


Measured are the paces 
Set for her to walk, 
Passed, the rows of faces, 
Spoken, all the talk. 


Ended. Now thanksgiving 
For her journey done, 

For her span of living 
Spent beneath the sun.] 





766. In your next issue of the Current Litera- 
ture, will you please publish the poem beginning; 


Nox was lit by the light of Luna 

And ’twas nox most opportuna 

To catch a possum or a coona. 
I do not remember anything about the poem but 
these three lines—A Subscriber, Wilmington, 
m. <. 





767. Who is the author and in which of his 
works can I find “A little nonsense now and then is 
relished by the wisest men.”—Stanley M. Ward, 
Hampton, N. H 

[The writer of this anonymous couplet doubt- 
less drew his inspiration from a classic source, as 
did Horace Walpole, when he wrote in one of 
his famous letters, that “A careless song, with a 
little nonsense in it now and then, does not mis- 
become a monarch.” Said the Roman Horace, 
eighteen hundred years earlier: Mingle a little 
folly with your wisdom; a little nonsense now and 
then is pleasant.—Horace. Carmina IV., 12-27.] 





768. I shall consider it a favor if some of your 
readers will tell me the names of the poems in 
which the following quotations are found. They 
are both by Robert Browning, I believe. 

(a) Remember what a martyr said 

On the rude tablet overhead! 
I was born wretched, poor and mean. 
x * * kK * * 
For me, I have forgot it all. 
(b) Life changes our thoughts of Heaven 
Our longing hearts desire Home, too, 
With all our strife and troubles o’er. 
—A. W. MacKay, Ailsa Craig, Ontario, Can. 





769. Canada’s Population: Please inform me if 
the Dominion of Canada has increased or de- 
creased in population and at what rate per cent. 
since 1891.—Mary A. McNamara, Baldwin, Pa. 


[The regular decennial census in Canada was 
taken this year; but we doubt if even advance 
sheets of its statistics, sufficient to supply this 
information accurately, are yet issued. Accord- 
ing to the International Year-Book, as officially 
estimated in 1899, the population of Canada was 
5,.312,500—an increase over the previous year of 
64,185. The Indian population was estimated 
at 98,981—a decrease within the year of 1,112. It 
is probable that the census of the present year will 
show a comparatively small gain over the prev- 
ious census. ] 





770. Can you tell me who wrote the great poem 
Affinity and where it was published. The first lines 
are: 

In an old world temple, two blocks of stone; 

Where the sky of Athens burns hotly blue— 
Have been standing—stately, still and lone; 

Dreaming together the ages through. 
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The fifth verse is: 


But the changeless laws, which our lives involve, 
Are the laws of death and cold decay— 
So the temple falls—the pearls dissolve; 
The birds and the roses—all pass away. 
I’ve heard it pronounced as one of the very finest 
poems in the English language, yet can find no 
record of it nor reference.—Thomas Morville, San 
Francisco, Cal. 


771. Can you tell me where the following quo- 
tation of Shakespeare’s is found? “I’d rather be 
a toad and feed upon the vapors of some foul 
dungeon, than sit in the corner of thy love for an- 
= E. Capehart, Avoca, North Caro- 
ina. 


[See Othello, Act III., sc. 3.: 


* * * J had rather be a toad, and live upon 
the vapor of a dungeon, 
Than keep a corner in ‘the thing I love 
For others’ uses. * 


Can Current Literature find the verses for 
“Where is the little 
Also author.—F. M., 


772. 
me which contain the line 
mistress of the House?” 
Bristo!, Conn. 





773. Now I Lay Me: Will you please be kind 
enough, if you know or can find out, to publish 
in Current Literature the name of the author of 
the well-known Child’s Prayer, which runs thus: 

Now I lay me down to sleep, 

I pray the Lord my soul to keep; 

If I should die before I wake, 

I pray the Lord my soul to take. 
In giving the author’s name you will confer a 
favor on many inquirers—G. M. Elliott, St. 
Augustine, Fla. 

[In the form you have given, this little prayer 
was first printed in the famous New England 
Primer, and there ascribed to “Mr. Rogers the 
Martyr, whose Wife and Small Children are so 
well known.” But it is clearly a Protestant 
adaptation of the Medizval times’ prayer, known 
as the White Paternoster. Ady’s Candle in the 
Dark (1655), quotes it in the following form: 


Matthew, Mark, Luke and John, 

Bless the bed that I lye on, 

And blessed Guardian Angel, keep 

Me safe from danger while I sleep. 

If I should sleep no more to wake 

I pray the Lord my soul to take. 
A modern variant runs: 

Matthew, Mark, Luke and John, 

God bless the bed that I lie on. 

Four corners to my bed, 

Four angels round me spread, 

One at the foot and one at the head. 

And two to keep 

My soul asleep 

And should I tie before I wake 

I pray thee, Lord, my soul to take 

For my Redeemer Jesus’ sake. 
France, Italy and Germany have 


versions. ] 


also. their 





OPEN QUESTIONS: TALKS WITH CORRESPONDENTS 


774. The Amber Whale: Could you please tell 
me who is the author, and where I could obtain 
the poem, the name of which I think is The Am- 
ber Whale, beginning something like this: 

It’s about twenty y’rs ago, ship mates, 

That I sailed as a harpooner 

Upon a bark from New Bedford, 

And came cruising somewhere near 

The whaling ground, we’re cruising now. 
—John De Vaney, Lake “Mills, Iowa. 


ANSWERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS. 

652. Zosimus’s Finding of Moses: Answering the 
latter part of, Question 652 I inclose you as much 
of the “poem” about Moses as I can recall. Zozi- 
mus (not Lozimus as nrinted in September Cur- 
rent Literature) was a blind beggar who used to go 
about the streets of Dublin thirty years ago selling 
cheap ballads and singing sample verses as he went 
along. I have seen him often. He was invariably 
followed by a crowd of urchins who delighted to 
stick pins in him. When this had gone too far he 
would turn about and say, scornfully, “A joke’s a 
joke, but stickin’ a pin in a dark man is no joke.” 
There was a comic paper called Zozimus started in 
Dublin about twenty-five years ago, but it failed to 
get support in the land of wit and humor.—J. Fan- 
ning O’Reilly, New York City. 

[Many thanks. The enclosure is held for the 
correspondent who made the inquiry.} 








660. Boating Song: 

[The Boating Song asked for under query of 
this number has been supplied by Miss Annie H. 
Verelst, Plummers, Fla., and Chas. L. Hincke, 
Parker, Colo., (to whom thanks), and is held for 
Marguerite Kite, Fanwood, N. J. 





737. The One In the Middle: Leon P. Jones 
(737) will find the verses, The One in the Middle. 
in the Wide Awake for June, 1888. The poem was 
written by Margaret Eytinge.—L. C. Burroughs, 
Brockton, Mass. 

[A. M. Davis, Los Angeles, Cal., gives us the 
same information, courteously enclosing a copy 
of the verses, which we hold for Mr. Jones. 


Thanks to both correspondents. ] 





The German Philosopher 
whose name is enquired for in 742, Open Ques- 
tions, August number, Current Literature, is evi- 
dently Emanuel Kant. The quotation is possibly 
as follows: “Two things fill my soul with an ad- 
miration and veneration, ever new and ever increas- 
ing: The starry heavens above me and the moral 
law within me.” I cannot tell in what work of 
Kant the expression occurs. It is often quoted by 
writers on philosophic and theologic subjects. The 
quotation is made in The Divine Drama by Pike, 
p 11.—Frank S. Neigh, North Clarendon, Pa. 

Answering No. 742, in your August number, 
Keppler is credited with comparing the Moral Law 
to the heavens for sublimity. 

Two things I contemplate with ceaseless awe, 

The starry heavens, and man’s sense of law. 
—}. H. Bryce, Geneva, Fla. 


742. Keppler vs. Kant: 
































MRS. ALICE MEYNELL 
(See Living English Poets, pages 608-609) 











